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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



Travels în France, and remarks on that country by 
Ei^lishmen, hftTe abounded hi England , and been circu- 
lated wherever thej^could prejadtce the public minid 
against their once powerful and now unfortunate riyal ; 
bnt travels in England, and remarks on that country by 
uninfluenced and intelligent Frenchmen, are literary 
curiosities, and but rarejy seen. The present is' the 
work of an unfortunate French officer, whose sufierings 
naturally led him to view the darkest side of the British 
character, but whose views are deserving the attention 
of Americans, who cannot have too many aids in form- 
ing a just estimate of the character and policy of a 
nation with whom they have so many important con* 
nexions. The original was printed in Paris soon after 
the abdication of Napoleon and the general restoration 
of prisoners consequent upon the restoration of the Bour- 
bons ; but the author, who had for many years been con- 
fined in England, did not long survive his liberation. 
The credit of the work rests upon the truth of the facts it 
records, more than upon any information concerning the 
character of the author which the Translator pèssesses.- 



▼Ui TKAKSULTO&'s FREFACE» 

The Translator makes no )>retensioD8 to anj thing more 
than a faithful literal translation, and he has preferred 
giving the whole of his author, to the suppression of any 
part which did not fully coincide with hif own opinions. 
Liberal and enlarged minds will appreciate his motires, 
and those in this country who have already officiously 
deno^nced the work, may now have an opportunity t» 
read it. Had one reason, which deserved the name, 
been olered against its publication, the Translator would 
have shrunk from his purpose $ but aa he will never wil- 
lih^y prejudice the cause of trnth, so he will never 
tamely submit to denunciation without argument; 






DEDICATION. 



TO MY COMPAKJONS IN SUFFERING, THK, 
ParSONEAS OF WAR IN ENGLAND. 

TO dedicate a wcvrk to you, to whom I am 
indebted for its plan and first conception, a 
work in which many of you have ctf-operated, 
'^y th® judicious remarks upon the English na- 
tion which you have furnished me, is a duty 
which I perform with gratitude. 

Officers of all grades, soldiers, sailors, and 
Frenchmen of all ranks, who, like myself, have 
lived in various parts of England ; whose treat- 
ment at Norman Gross, and in thé prisons of 
Chatham, I have shared ; you, in whose favour 
I have so often raised nly voice against our bar- 
barousr enemies, say if I have exaggerated. 

Condemned to a solitary prison, dreadful as 
the prison ships, I should there have expired, 
had it not been for your attachment, and the 
subordination to which you voluntarily submits 
ted. The discipline you permitted me to intro- 
duce amongst you, without destroying our. 
equality, revived my exhausted strength, and 
suppijrted the dignity of our character. 



X DEDICATION^ 

If we have braved mjustice^ straggled agaiast 
oppression^ and confounded oar tyrants^ and if 
my firmness has sometimes enabled us to tri- 
umph over their barbarity and the exactions of 
their murderous avarice^ it is to your confidence 
I owe the success. 

Wandering shades of one hundred and fifty 
thousand of our br<&thren^ who^ in the short 
space of the two last wars^ have expired in the 
midst of tortures on board the prison ships of 
England ! Bacred manes of more than thirty 
tliousand Frenchmen^ who have only set foot 
on your native soil to see the tomb^ which now 
covers your inanimate ashes^ open before you ! 
Arise ! and if my pen is unfaithful^ disavow thi^ 
recital of oar sofferiogc^ whomever 1 shall have 
occasion to speak of them. 

Truth shall guide my hand^ and the authors 
of all our woc}s will not be able to Mntradict 
its language. 

Tour devoted comrade^ 

PnXET. 



INTRODUCTION. 



BdKO severely veimded in the battle of Vixniera, in Partogal^l 
vas carried to England with a great number of m/ brethren in - 
arms, not^thstanding the law of nations, and the formal articles of 
capitulation, CCmiraJ winch stipulated for <>ur liberty and return 
to France. 

I jhavc experienced m England honorable attentions, and dread- 
fcl treatment \ I hare forgotten the latter, I shall never lose the recol» 
lection of the former. It is my design to make Frenchmen açqn^t- 
ed with the laws, manners, usages and political conduct of a nation 
Which t have observed in its capital and in its counties, in Amerka 
iuid hi Eurc^f m its cities and villages, in the parlour of the rich, 
and in the workshop of the mechanic ; in fine, even in the dungeons 
of the greatest criminals, with whom, without regard to the. law of^ 
lujttons, I have several times been unjustly immured. relate 
what I have seen, and what thousands of my countr}'men have also 
witnessed. 1 write without partiality as a Frenchman, without re- * 
trimhiation as a prisoner of war. Both a witnens and victim of the 
vexations aq^ innumerable cruelties of the English government 
towards my companions in misfortune, it is my sole motive to make 
the French people acquainted with the true state of feelings and «f* " 
iairs in England. Ko one with more pieasure does justice to her 
libeitl institations than myself. I shall speak with the same fi*ee- 
dom of the cori\iption which marks almost every class of society ' • 
in a kingdom upon which so much has been written in Europe, 
within half a century ; and in a government, and amongst a peo- 
ple, whose laws and acts have been for the same space of time the 
object of a blind admiration, an admiration which I venture to say 
has been the first cause of our misfortunes, and of the calamities 
of tlie two worlds. 

I shall have accomplished my Resign, if my fellow citizens, after 
reading, are convinced, as 1 am myself, that England has little to 
excite our envy, that we ought to be proud of being Frenchmen j 
Aat our cliaracter is noble, generous, and.infinitely superior to the 
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English charftcter, as It respects humanity^ civQaation, and legis** 
lation ; thM our manners are in every respect preferable to those 
^f the English'; that our civil code, even before its revision, was 
less defective than the civil code of Eîngland ; that we have a 
false and exaggerated idea of the political integrity of the Three 
Kingdoms ; and that it is at length time, by doing ourselves the 
justice which England has constantly denied us, and by resuming 
«11 the dignity of the French name, that our public and national 
spirit should spring from our own experience, and strengtlien itself 
by all we possess ennobling, liberal, and great in our character 
and institutions. 

To what unhappy fatality is to he attributed the unanimous con- 
cert of so many enlightened Frenchmen, of so many philosophers, m 
other respects worthy of esteem, whose writings we justly ad- 
mire, whose opinions we still respect, who have carried their pre- 
dilection for England even to calumny against their own country, 
many of whom have somehow or other sought to promote the glory . 
of England, by dishonouring France— It is this I shall attempt to 
expose and develope, with pla^mesa and impartiality, by submit- 
ting to the mind of every honest man, to the heaort of every French- 
man, the authentic documents of a cause, which is in fact the cause 
of the whole human race. 

While I shall not deviate from the style of decency and modéra» 
tien, which belong essentially to truth, tliere are subjects oh which 
I shall not aUow myself to speak but with the reserve and respect 
becoming an honest num. (kmipeUed to speak of many things, I 
shall not forget that 1 write for all classes. Thete are pictures 
which ought not to be exposed in public If sometimes I pass 
rapidly over serious matters, and dwell at others upon subjects 
which at the first view seeiy to be unimportant, the delicacy and 
curiosity of the reader will excuse whatever chapters of this work 
he may consider too long or too short. Minute details^ apparently 
useless, are sometimes indispensable in painting the spirit and 
manners of a nation when they are drawn from the hsbitual conduct 
4)f the people. I have adopted the division into chapters, because 
it is simple and natural to such a subject. It varies tlie relation, 
and pleases even the superficial and indolent reader. It may be 
lain aside or resumed ^en and where the reader pleases. In fine, 
i ama Frenchman, and I write for my countrymen. 
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ENGLAND. 



CHAP. I, 

Origin of the Anglomania in t'rancB'^TTue Cause of 
the Evils which have attended our Revolution. 

JL HB regency x)f Philip of Orleans, about tfrn com- 
mencement of the last century, i^'as the epoch when the 
Anglomania began to pervade France. It was introdu- 
ced and strengthened in the course of that century by 
our writers, and poets ; it became a passion, a frenzy ! 
It gave birth to that sect, to which we owe all the mis- 
fortunes which have poisoned our revolution, because they 
were nçvcr willing to admit the distincnbrt, wliich x>ught 
to be observed between the English character, tf which 
we should beware, and iht institutions of that people^ 
which we nmy imitate. . 

Ilbe' revocation of the edict of Nantz, the scaffii^di 
^iSmins, and prescriptinns of all s<Mrts, to which the pro- 
testants were devoted, during the last years of the reig» 
of Louis XIV. rendered the despotism of that monarch 
ôdioits,(thottgh in other respects he has beeb justly styl- 
ed the VHredt^ reunited in a body df opposition; Bvery 
man who aspired to the liberty of thinking,' and turned 
towards England and her political constitution^ the eyes' 
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of all who had reason to fe«r the renewftl of similar perr 
seditions. At this epoch we maj with i^afety fix the 
'^irigin of the Eoglish par^ amongst us ) and if tlie author 
of Telemaehus, on account of the nature of his philoso' 
phy» may be considered the founder, the Regent and hie 
Imse minister fiardinal Dubois, the pensioner of Walpole^ 
were its promoters by licentiousness and the corruption 
of manners. 

Louis XIY. by r^igiousfana^ciçm, had unintenuonal- 
ly laid the foundation of English influence. The Regent 
impelled by his libertinisiii, wfaieh-too often WArped hia 
judgment, imprudently finished the work, and openly 
introduced into France, principles of innovation, which 
were soon spread with eagerness by the philosophers^ 
If many were Animated by tlie sentiment of an exalted 
liberty, many also were unhappily influenced^ by views of 
interestfOr peraoi^al ambition. The former would ngt 
at first, have directly opposed a govemmen.t which thejç 
considered firualy established. ^ and the bolciest philosi»»- 
pbers would have shrunk with afiVi^t, from the |Jiough^ 
of a total overthrow of tli^t goYerument ^ but they fix^d 
with complacencj the attention ot the French nation 
upon the English ; they extolled tlie p^qj^ beyond m^»* 
ure when they should have confined tlieir observatioin^ 
to the excellency of their in^tiliUtiQn$.. Undermining by 
indirect attacks and unfair comparisons, those .of our in- 
atitutions,which, geod'in principle^ h,ad become corrupted 
or perverted by the times, and the i^surpations. ^nd j^re- 
tensions incessantly urged l>y the privileged classes, thej^ 
V^ere coutiii)iaiUy telling us of men,when they sliQuld have 
spoken only of things^ Tliey carefully concealed froca u^ 
t)ve habits anjl manner^ çf ajxeople tbey wished us to 
admire, ^oon it \v«â considered wron^ or at least tpi^' 
qulouti not to euloig^e them. J^nd at last, when it fvas^ 
1U) longjet; pi^sit^U to^ oonceajt tl^ wai\t of irefinemen^ cru^ 
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eltjy andF^ces ^théBiigtîsh; Wbenit became hnpoMiUe 
topaUUrte crimes which werel)la2oii€d over every quar-*- 
ter of the gfobe, the same phHosophers insoleixtl j dared 
ioTepresei^ their crvielty and their cnmes as the suddenr 
transports of tigorouB and liberal minds, vrhldi we mast 
neTertheless continue to admire. 

There is no nation on earth, which like the English 
Bation, knows how to profit hj the errors of her no:gh- 
bonrs^ the sincerity of her allies, the mistakes of her 
enemias, ai\d the false policy of other eslbinets; and^ 
we owe this justice to the people of England, that eacl^ 
individual, while he employs his credit or his talents for 
his owB benefit, never neglects to turn both to the benefit 
of the community, wheneyer it is in his power.. It wa» 
not uecessarjfor the English writers, and the leaders in 
that Jdngdom,l4»)g to^tudy the eulogies, so often irksome^ 
mAuA were pronoanced upon tfiem^ as well as their gov- 
ernment, to perceiTe the tendency towards a change ii^ 
the political order, which public opinion in France would 
produce. Their machiavelian foresight had already mea- 
sured the depth' of ihe gulph into which they would 
plunge us. From^that time it became the only oiyect of 
the cabinet of London to^ smooth the mad which was to 
conduct us to à series of evils, which without their perfi^ 
dious aid we could have avoided. 

All our writers, indiscriminately, were caressed, en- 
couraged and invited to vkit the English in their island t 
at each treaty of peace they spread themselves over our 
soil, to implant their principles, to traduce our taste, tO' 
censure our customs, and substitute their own ; and by 
making us their f<^llow labourers in this detestable work, 
to establish the prosperity of their manufactures upon the 
niin of ours. 

The exertions which the English government continu- 
ally' made to inflate the vanity and corrupt the nationi^l 
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feelings of those of our literati whom it coq Id for a short 
time allure into Great Britain , produced the expected 
effect. Our literati burdened with civilities, and loaded 
with farour», always caressed bj the first lords of the 
state» who carefulljr prevented the people from approach- 
ing them, lest they should become too well acquainted, 
heard it repeated on all sides in England, ihat she was 
the only protector of liberty and equality ; that there 
only, science obtained the respect and honours which 
were its due ; that there only, learned orators, and de- 
fenders of the public opinion, were the first who wei-e 
called to all the highest stations 5 which elevation estab^ 
lished between them and the nobility a sort of fraternité 
that levelled the distinctions of rank. 

Incapable of maturing great events, our men of let- 
ters, our travelling philosophers were all taken in the 
snare of English adulation."^ Montesquieu himself diii 

, * Helvetius having been a long time invited by several lords 
to vbit them in England, at last de|eri»Ined to undei*take the 
journey. He had nearly reached the estate of one of these no- 
ble personages, and his seat itself was only at a little distance^ 
when the postUIion overturned him into a pit, whose dirt but 
newly turned up, showed* a concerted plan, as the event justifi- 
ed. Immediately the whole village, which was only at a short 
distance, was collected. When some voices had announced that 
it was Flelvetius, whom they alreadj' knew to be the most learn- 
ed Fiienchman that had visit dd Great Britain, a philosopher whose 
"writing's did no less honour to his country than Locke had don«* 
to theirs, the horses were immediately unharnessed, the carriage 
raised again, Helvetius reseated within it, and drawn by the pea- 
]\\q to the very door of the mansion. The editors of the works 
of Helvetius, in accordance with his own journal never fail to 
relate as a proof of the honours paid to science, the account oC 
tliis reception, which among a people less capable of keepinç a 
seTîous countenance, would only hav&been regarded as a ridic* 
idous joke, and which in EnglaiKl was considered as an act of 
humanity placed at mtere»t. The postillion, the horses, the car- 
riage, all belonged to the lord. Ttic villagers were his tenants, 
and each played the part which had been before assigned him- 
The philosopher who was thus duped, did not fail from that mo- 
ment to extol the hospitable spirit, and generosity of the En^ 
«U^h peoplejt. which was precisely wliat they wanted of him- 
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sary to peruse atteitiiireij Us %irit of Laws, and his 
FiuoUiar Letters» to be cennnced of the injitry donebj 
£a§Uiid to'hia gemus, i» re^rd to France.. To the lead- 
ing seatimeot jsf l0f e for the fw^lic good, was united, ia 
maay of our writers, . a sentiment of personal Timitj. 
Soon th^ aspired to «olhing hut a retolutteri whicbshould 
place France im the.saWeonstitutionid basi» which dis* 
tiogiiished Bogland (w^m thé diierent governments of Eu- 
rope,; to a revolution which should call them exclusive- 
ly to the government of the state, or which should one 
day cause their ashes to be deposited in the tombs of their 
kings, as those of Jftwton and 8hak»p€are are in West^ 



CHAP. n. 

London — English Costumes^ 

If all the interests of England concentrate in the city 
of I^ondoB, which has already become the centre of all 
sorts of business, it may be said that London is also in 
every part of England, The facility and multiplicity 
of eommvntcKtioiis have been carried te such an extent^^ 
Aat all goods, all arttJcles of consumption, have but one 
pric^ that of the Capital, with the exception of a few ar-^ 
tides, as provisions accidentally procured, local, or whicb 
eannot be transported, as certaii^ fish during the fishing. 

Nothing is more common than to see a carriage overturned up- 
on the roads in England ; but though it should contain all the phi- 
losophers and literati of the world, they yrould be obliged to do 
as other travellers do on similar occasions, get up if they can, or 
if their bones are fractured» wait for assistance, for which they 
must send, and pij dear enough ; for as to the spectatort, and 
passengers, should any cliance to pass, they «tupidly look "at 
ysu a moment, and then continue their route. 
2» 
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season an ike. cosst Articles are seMoni' Men at a 
cheaper rate iti one county Asai in another, Iwwever re» 
mote it may be from the centre. The aarphi9 cireulatefl 
fram one band to another with à promptitade propoiv 
tioned to the wants of the population, so that whether 
there be abundance or scarcitj both are aheajs general. 
For many years I have oh\f seen oneiiMitnnce wheprthè 
prices of any merchandise haTebeenessentkiHy difl^ent 
iVom those of London, and this was when commercé was 
almost suspended by the occlusion of all the ports of Eu- 
rope in 181 K The Manufacturers no longer being able 
to pay their workmen, gave them for their wage» the pro* 
ducts of their manufactories, and these unfortunate b^ 
. ings, to procure themselves bread, sold them on tiie spot 
for one third of their real value. 

The inhabitant of the most interior shire town, wheth- 
er it be large or not, indeed the villager himself, in hi» 
dress and habits, diftieri in no' respect from the citizen 
of London. Every where is found a similarity of man* 
ners, an uniformity of appearance, and the different idi- 
oms, the shades of pronunciation which distinguished tha 
western countries fitrni thenothern, already begin to 
wear away, and are about to disappear. The wives of 
the shoemaker, of the butcher^ and mechaAie of a country 
parish, are Ladies, like those of London. Theyanre seen 
on SuL. lay, dressed out in embroidered muslins which an 
experienced eye could hardly distinguish from the «tuffil 
worn by the wives of the ^Squires, were it not for some 
slight diSereoce, by no means in favour of the latter. Thia 
difference consists in a greater degree of. negligence, 
their fortune enabling them more frequently to change 
their dress. Their awkwardness of deportment and 
their mani|er of introduction being the same, it would be 
difficult to attempt to distinguish the classes and ranks 
of society, by their dignified or easy manners^ The En- 
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gl&b f<mii!e»generaHj| c^ whatever, condition, are des- 
titàte of graces of ta^te^ of stjle ; in one word, it may be 
•aid that an English woman has two l:eft hands, 

A womah who aews or works by the day, like tlie 
daughter of a baronet or a lord, is dressed in white, her 
head covered with a hat of straw or velvet, put on without 
grace, ornamented, or rather tied down with a narrow 
ribboB, and disposed with a great deal of economy. All 
ap^ar to be of the same faoûty when they are seen 
walking on Sunday. 

The. âfi^earanee of the men is also similar ; it is gen- 
erally plain, and since all have their hair cut close, and 
aheaddreaamttre ^uce and elegant, no longer dislin- 
guiftbéa men of a certain taste or rank, it is necessary to 
be well acquainted with, the inhabitants, not to commit 
mistakes in distinguishing, at the first view, a lord or 
ridi man from a mechanic. This sort of social equality 
k not perhaps an evil, whatever the proud supporte^rs of 
ancient etiquette may say of it. For ray own part, I 
should not be sorry to see the same thing in France. The 
distinction (^ ranks, effaced in public by a plain garb, 
whidi neither humiliates nor offends any one, and which 
gives to all an appearance of comfort, neatness, and 
decency, leads the common pécule to have more respect 
for themselves, and attaches them to their families, whom 
they can introduce without a blush. 

Thottgh,a8 has been observed, all the people in En» 
glami appear to be of the same family when walking, or at 
cfaHrch^ it is not exactly so in their drawing rooms. The 
pride of the rich and noble has there taken deeper root 
perlmps, than amongst us. In the English drawing 
rooms there reigns a g^uine luxury, a luxury well un- 
derstood. At itondon, the arrangement of the drawing 
room marks the editcation of the well bor».^ Coats 
always hewy sUk stockings and breeches widiout boots. 



very fine liojen and some gold jewels, diattogtttih the 
gentleman. French laces> cambric and silk with a few^ 
diamond», announce the affluent woman, l*he luxury of 
the rich families in England, excite» no envy in the lower 
class ; they never noticeit $ and this tuxury, as I have 
remarked in other places, does not ruin pe«^e in easy 
circumstances, who to gratify their own self love, and 
that of their wives, that they may appem* lik« ladies, are 
delighted to see them decked out with ridicttl<Mis finery, 
which they ought to blush to wear. 
^ If the elegance of the English does not exceed ours in 
the cutting of garments, or the disposition of their dress $ 
if we enjoy with a sort of pride, oor superior taste in 
tliis re^ct, which i» the first and strongest passion oC 
woman, truth mast compel all our cocmtrymen, who have 
long resided in England, to allow that the English peo» 
pie are to the eye of a traveller, more neatly and more 
richly clad than ours, although they may be much poorer 
in the number of garments, and in linen. The most 
elegant English filles-it^hamhtey can carrry their whole 
wardrobe under one arm in a small band-box, while the 
meanest of ours, never changes her place of ^abode with- 
out being foUowed by several tr-uoks ; where, although 
every thing may not be so magnificent as might be wish* 
ed, you will nev.er tail to find gold crucifixes and ear- 
rings, linen in abundance, though of a coarse quality^ 
petticoats, summer and winter dresses, &c.&c. while the 
inventory of a pretty English miss is almost always com- 
posed of one chemise upon her back, and a second in her 
band-box, two dimity petticoats, two pair of cotton hose, 
two short gowns, one white and the other of calico, three 
handkerchiefs, serving alternately for the pocket and 
neck'; some muslin articles of millinery, a few locks of 
hair, a little hat, whiâi is refitted when soiled or injured 
Ij use, and one pair of shoes on her feet, which the use ot 
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patteûs prevents from becoming wet or dirty. With 
this trifling inventory, I do not hesitate to declare that I 
prefer the appearance of a young English girl to thecoarse 
superabundance of oar waiting girls, (filles-du -commun.) 
In England there is not even a girl of the most remote 
poultry yard in the country, who does not come on mar- 
ket days to bring her butter and eggs, as elegantly dres* 
sed as her master's daughter, her head adorned with a^ 
little hat, her hands neatly covered with gloves, her legs 
witif cotton stockings, and her whol« dees» perfectly 
white. 



CHAP. IIL 

Public Spirit-^'^ational Pride. 

At the most triiing occurrence in France, people are 
constantly heard complaining of our situation and affairs^ 
yet consenting to no other sacrifices than such as they 
are compelled to make ; decrying their own country and 
laws, and looking back with regret upon more disgraceful 
and humiliating times ; and all this, because, loaded with 
wealth, and eft'eminalely reclining on down, they do 
not yet perceive the sharp points of the rock it covers 
and conceals. How often then do they cast a wishful 
look towards proud and happy England. 

I have seen all her manufactories without employment^ 
her people exhausted with famine, and oppressed with 
taxes, her paper money every day brought into discredit 
by the necessary purchases of gold to supply immediate 
wants and pay her armies 5 I have seen her coasts 
threatened, and the invasion could have been made with 
a certainty of success, if France had hot suffered herself 
to be diverted, and directed in some manner by the 



lames wkioll England kindled in the midst of' tike eon*:' 
tinea t» to scatter the fire whkh.threateoed her own doersf 
I have Mfen her armiea melt awa.y in Spain, and the Ear 
gUah Government, to prevent their total annihila^n^ 
obliged to destroy the popnUition of the Three Kingdoms 
kk a proportion hr more akrming than any calls wlnck 
have been made upon ours $ In fine, I have seen her 
excite commotion» in her own bosom, to^inciïease by ter- 
ror the number of her recruits ; and I have seen, tiie fin-^ 
glish people io> the midst of all its calamities, I have seen 
this people who never make war but with the ambitious, 
design of seizing upon the commerce of the world, whose- 
political security can in no wise be endangered by peace^ 
exclaiming on aU sides, <^ France must be destroyed^ 
lier inhabitants to the last soul must perish ; and to effect 
ftis object, every man who. is able, must bear arm8,aiuK 
even the last guinea be expended !" 

Indeed, I have seen thb people, afiter ten months etk«- 
durance of a system which could noti>e supported, not 
on account of its gigantic extent, but tbrou;^ our want" 
of courage and patriotism, I have seen them in\heir ex- 
travagant despair, planning the dread&l project of de* 
stroyingthe smallest trace of industry ia India, to carrjr- 
their own products thither, and thns relieve their manu» 
fhctures, amusing themselves with the hope of compelling 
the wretched Indians to receive eveiy thing of English 
manufacture, and even to go and settle in their country f 
and the public spiriê has never altered! 

I shall speak hereafter of the fate which this public 
spirit of the English reserves for the Antilles, the projects 
which they form over Europe, and the situation in which 
the world is placed by the state of aftairs in which Eng- 
land i^ involved. 

Englishmen! Can your public spirit and patriotism 
only be allied to cruel and ferocious manners, as I have 



iCleii %fiiaré you baut P Can yeaital krêjmirowii, with» 
«it liatiiig every oMier couiitiy ^-— Tlim view of your 
tlM»«eier'9s dioddng, and i rqoice in the belief that 
ftiitfic^mt^ as I imderstattd it, and as I wish It to be ttn- 
deratood by these ef myeeiratryiiieii whe do not already 
j^ossess R, will newm eoiMit tu tbehatred of «vely thing 

In Englaaid, DO everyioecaaien, public «))trit isdisplayed 
Wf^ apromptitade and energy, whieh ehôuid cause every ' 
pei^le 4md< geversttieiit ia Barvpie tn t^iH»h arrd tremble.. 

Should a writer in a«iy w«rk. attack tlte members of the 
adBitDistr»li«n^iti^iideav««n«g eiily to expoie its abuses ^ 
ahoild he ruse a cry i^aitiat the gerveromen^its^f, which 
oauld be coiialriied kite seditien, the mtmsters pvosecute 
ihe wnter, eeaoeaUng thdr persenal vengeance under the 
ilMsk of public justice, and cause liim t# be- eondemnedr 
The imprisenment mast be long, the damages immense. 
The iBAii.«»e«ia:oii the verge ef ru^n, but every one is 
ébutf aadeayate-hmaeif» ^< I also aheaid have condemn- 
ed lUft writer» Ait»!^ perfaa;ps< with less severity^ etill I 
«hauld have eeodemiad hitaiw Bi»t this nian has sacri- 
tod hiiftaelfi fop ixia eoaatry, hie coantry ewes him some 
aekaewledgQ«ent To reach the mark^ you must aim 
heyend i^t*'' Generoiia . si^acnptioas aoon come to his 
assialancet coneele l4s<£Mr^!y, establish his fortune, and 
i»ieiinnfy< him for aU the judgments he ié obliged te 
«atisfy, 

( To deci^ the gevevmnent' when the conntry 19^ in dan*- 
gar^ia a çii^it^ <|^«cemthe eyea of every Engitshmaiu 
TosappertithegoiiBainiimiii «4th alléheir might, evea^ 
âMKu^they «deepise it» ia tiie great viftuer xft rather the 
^IfmrkuM an E^Uabman* This patriotiai», isindeed 
^ moat oiMeef all seatimei|ts, it is honourable both to 
ÎMlivid^j|],a and naifoiifl. When Iftar is to be supported» 
^ h]uieiir ef the Çs^ish-ttame defended, or her com-^ 



uoeroidJl iiiitr^iés ))Kreteetol,'ftU-tiiâr«fert»fteâaceiii the 
same purse, M Ûvàr miaéftwr^ at LwmImi) ki the Mtme 
heiid. How f&r are we remioyed frem thU cmmw^ixwé 
apiritj This is M^at the Ekiglish $o admiraWj poas^tô^^ 
md whtdik saficieiit t» .$ee«fe thetr national g^M-j.'** 
Public spîritv so preQiOtts and «MoblUi^^ whether it spi^Bg 
froTn.their political instttnttons, from that oonatitutirâ 
which embri^ces sublime provîâoas and :éréaÂAil vices, 
or whether it is to he ascribed to nunisierlal raancBvy^-ies, 
is no less on that aeooant the tomh-^taae fti a nation, and 
the most valuable of its possessions» 

1 have promised to d^l^irethe evil, and not withhold 
the good^ X will keep my wofd. I haire witnessed ooe 
of these displays of public spirit oa an oecanon,. whmi, in 
any other country, not one would hardly have .«dared im 
entertain an opinion^ - -- 

A merchant had been^employed by the ministry to pur ^ 
chase some timber proper for shipbuUding in the port of 
Archangel. At tbat time England was in ^-eat distmss^asd 
was neitlier able to repair or bnild } cironinMvtfi€«a«hang^ 
ed; the sales were dull,«and the mioiat^^s suftêréd alL 
the responsibility to kll upon their a^nt. He wias ruin*' 
ed. This unfortunate man had presented several memn 
orials, and had repeatedly demuided audience, butthej' 
had given him uo answer. Driven to daspair, he^pvo^. 
sented himself at the duor of tbe house o£ cpbmums,: 
waited for the prime irinister, Mr. Percival, and shot» 
him. He was seized, confes(^ed the crimen was tciëd, 
condemned to be hung, and exiecat^ a fe^ daya aCten 
At the time of éxecution an immense. cr«wd filled the 
public square, and theseexpressiona iwsre heard on e^very* 
side : Farewell poor tium^ ymi QWisatUfattUmia théràf* 
fended laws of your ^ountryy hut Chd UeSs pêuJ^yimJmvê. 
rendered an important sendee to.y9urc^^lntr|f^|ph.k0ve 
taught minUters that they sboM do jmOcey witii^^yt 
ttudience when it is asked of them. 



wdfttetMtemiietMiai' was rm&ié Ikmr tmtma% wm 
IBB iiiMs gr««ter lium 1]m7 ewûA emr li«¥e êspeetfd 
ia attj<itbersita«iioti« 

Thèse tfe tlie mbto wêù wm «»ets of ptMic spirit 
la these lattor tioM» w« b«re see» in France, five per- 
siiQs cendenmed t^impftsMnoent end fined, fcr merely 
hœriag re^oepied ««me wtcîeiit pttMie papers, Svety «ne 
read the pîeeee with avidity, and atl seesiedtofeel 
intertsted in tkeir aeniJeaee, tet net a nan hké eneagh 
pi^ici^rit to^eoBie te tkeir assistance er consolation. 

As to the self kve of this proud nation, you may dis- 
^mer it in every page of then* writers, eten those whom, 
we. fàmttlà suppose oaght to be^tiie most modest, and 
the In^tkest fMioved from mis-statement They inva- 
rtahiy haverecourse to falsehood, whenever the truth 
would woQiid their nutional {ride. 

Howard has written upon the snlbject of prisons. His 
book ts in the hands of ev*ery pMlosopher, and should be 
in those of every stiyfceeman ; h» memory is justly ven- 
erated $ he had rendered great services to humanity, by 
developing the sttffMngs and barbarity to which the 
prfeoners of all conntries are exposed ; by pointing oot 
aie mttliods to terminate them, and Apply the remedies 
necessarjr to so important a part of the social state.—* 
Howard has expressed the indignation he felt at the 
horrible treatment inflicted in his country upon prison- 
ers of war. He was decreed the first statue erected in 
8t Paul's at Londoii $ yet tiim same Howard, speaking 
of tiieBa8tiIe,oboerver Aiat oM «f Ms countrymen. Lord 
liazare»a, was dètmned at the time of his journey to 
Pam, for eighteen years in that prison, where he died 
ttie victim «f despotism, by virtue of lettres de cachets 

This aaseréon of Howard is (Use. Lord Mazarens, 
was detAinel in t)ie Conciergeiie of the palace at Paris, 
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ffhere aU hftve seen him. He w«8 aot €i»^ed bj let- 
Itm <fe cae&e^i but by virtue of a judgment» authonzing 
^ seizure of tiie body for debts, notes of hand, and bills 
of exchange. He was a sort of sharper, had made a 
great figure, bad contracted immense debts, and was 
unwilling to pay them. He pretended that his credi- 
tors had abu^ his confidence, and had induced him to 
sign obligations 'greater than' the sums he owed, asser* 
tions which he never could prove* The French govern- 
ment was an entire strai^r to his detention* He was 
set at liberty at the time of the revolution, and none of 
his creditors ever touched a &rthing. 

Howard visited the Coneiergfiriej of which he speaks 
with considerable particularity, and bad there seen his 
countryman. He, as well as all Paris, knew the cause 
Qf his imprisonment. Why then tliis falsehood ? Because 
his pride was wounded at seeing an Englishman detain^* 
ed for debt in France ; because he thought to render 
himself popular and illustrious in England, by represent- 
ii^ this Englishman, this lord, as a prisoner in the Baa« 
tile, and a victim of despotism. 

, These facts, theae examples, whieh it would be easy 
to multiply, paint the spirit of a nation better than all 
reasonings or discussion could possibly do. In general, 
(prefer to mention characteristic facts, an4 leave the 
reader to make his own reflections. 



' CHAP. IV; 

PuUU Sfirit^r^Cmtmiation qfthe sameJSulgect 

C/ OBBETT, the author of a periodical and anti-ministerial 
lîork, iatitled the Political Register^ and which appears 
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wfeekly, — indignant àt the delivery to a German regimeni 
stationed at Dublin, of a soldier of an English regiment «rf"' 
tte same garrison, for the execution of a sentence which 
condemned him to be whipped, had written, in 1810, in 
one of hî6 numbers, that for a long time he had predict^ 
ed that the unconstitutional admission of foreign troops 
ÎTïto England, was the most powerful auxiKary the min- 
istry could make use of to destroy the liberties of the 
people ; that in fine, the humiliating scene which had just 
happened at Dublin was a proof of it 5 that he never 
-would have believed that English soldiers would have 
hàA the baseness to permit one of their comrades to be 
whipped by foreigners 5 but that since they had done it, , 
they deserved that the same pnnîshmcnt should be of- 
ten repeated. Flog^ P^ogy and Plog- them again by the . 
lame hands, cried he, addressii^g the ministers, youf 
base soldiers deserve it; since they have suffered sucb 
an insult, they are unworthy the name ot Britons. Hé 
was aceused, prosecuted, and condemned to two years 
imprisonment, to pay ninety>snt thousand francs dama* 
ges for having excited thé army io mutiny, and to depo-^ 
sit thé same sum the moment he was set at liberty, as se- 
curity for his good behaviour. 

A new edition, by sttbscription, of all the sheets of 
the Political Register which had then appeared, soon 
more than cbveredr all the expenses of the defendant. 
Persons of the. highest cepiltaden in England were seen 
at ike beid of the sut^sctibersi for sums which exceeded 
ten times the value of* sii^e copy, f ^«Ifr. CMeii is att 
excelienl cHia&eti, wa& mpéaited on ail sides; our sol- 
diers wiB no longer be' exposed to. the ignominy of see*^ 
ing themselves flogged by the hands .of foreigners. To 
excite theni to revolt is criminal : if, however, Mr* Céb* 
iètt had done'Less^ he would not have produced the< effect 
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He <m^t toi» |itoiiMiéd ; iiis our dotj amply io indem^ 
mify him for It.'» 

Mr. LoreU editor of Ihe iRa^snian, t paper whose 
sentiments are generalTj titourable to the Frei^ Gov* 
ernment, published) March 17, 1813, & letter, signed 
Sm^stusj in ivhich» with an exactness which showed 
how perfectly he was acquainted with the subject, Ûie 
writer described every speties of theft committed by the 
TransfùTt Q^eevand its agents, upon French prison* 
%si% of war, and made an estimate of them. According 
Io him, tiieae thefts amounted to screral nullions of lf« 
irres | and the badget for the expense of the prisoneYs^ 
stated it at about twenty-four millions:. Mr. Lovel was 
prosecuted. Honestus remiained anonymous ; the edi* 
lor was consequently condemned to two years imprison-^ 
làent, and immiense damages. His defenie was reduced 
to this, 4hat the letter had slipped into his paper with4 
out his knowledge, and that he was entirely ignorant o£ 
its author* I vftA inibrmedy without however vistfching 
ibr tile truth of it, that titis author was a person named 
Adams, a clerk, then somewhat ant of fevour at the 
Tran&pùH Qj^e^ a rogue, who was so much the betti&c 
instructed in the detsdls he funitshed, ^» it wa» he, wlio, 
as interpreter, had possessed all the correspondence of 
the prisoners, and that the cause of his anger proceeded 
from his being displaced to make room for a person 
named Sugien, a wretch still mete of a villain tium hii 
predecessor, and whose introduction to the Transpbi^ 
Office operated like a fresh titoodsucker upon «s. The]p 
compromised a littte with Adams, to who» ^y contins 
led a semblance of confidence, which induced him ta 
femdu anonymous. 

I wrote to Mr. Brougham, the advocate in Lofvel'a de-^ 
fence, and sent him a regular statement, whuA proved 
that they did not give the prisoners one quarter of tha 



dothes5«nkiBe4 tobe distributed to ft^m» and wUch the 
Eaglisb GiivepnmeDt paid for; that in appraiaiiig thoao 
clothes at api»iad sterliaf, tiûa tingjio'artide amoualed 
to about fortj-fiye thousand pounds sterling, a sum which 
was pilfered every. eighteen months. Mjr letter, as. I ex- 
pected, produced no effect ; thej did not wish to be en* 
Mf^tened upon such a subject, and on the contrary it 
was necei^arj ^a^ a judicial act should turn the eyes 
of France froia^ the Transport OiBee.. Here then is thé 
cause oi the eondemnatioQ of Lovel, whose damages, I 
have been assured^ were partly remitted by the Trans- 
|iort Office itse^ in consequence of a. secret agreement. 

If such an affiiir had happened in France, if agents 
ftr prisooM« of war had been exposed to similar denun- 
ciationS) and had been guilty ^f frauds so easily proved^ 
all England would have come to the assistance of the iur 
farmers. Charges pourii^ in at once from all sides, would 
have OTerwhelmed the pecttlaAors,and.this would have bee% 
the result of thatpublic spirit which every where accom<» 
panics the Eoglisk I could cite an example of it, but 1 
forbear, since the unhappy victim who has failesn by suv- 
cide, has seemed to pass sentence upon himself, although 
in reality^ lessci^lpable than the desperate act to which 
he was driven* would lead us to believe.''^ 

I wrote to Mh Lovel, and «eat hi«i the letter for hia 
advocate, accompanied with the statement. Of this letter 
I give a copy* -War is already renewed | already sey- 
i^ral thousand» of unliappy Frenchmen are buried in the 
hulks ^ what would have been read a few months agjo^ 

* Gen. Virion, whose inattention I shall not attempt to excuse, 
was the, dupe of an infamous snare, which wub laid for hinL ,He 
could justîry himself in part, but being accused, he blew out his 



|)rains. In England, tlie very reverse would have happened ; the 
General would not only have been justified, but loaded with ap. 
plause, and his accusers, if Frenchmen could, have been capable 



«f such Machiavelian combinations, vould have been covered 
with disgraoe- 
3* 



y *• On board the Priton Ship Bmnsvic^ 

Chatham Boadai, May 19; 1813. 

<<Wbe»Iim kifoffi»iia«f thearairmwhkkjM 
were uiTcriTed, for iDserliiig m jpeuc fq»er the h/A&rxi 
Beiie»l»H4Hid tiie reastt of UialviibfiiJ^bueiîieM^i ecruld 
Mt bii( be oeveé widi mdigimtieii «geimt the «ow«rdl| 
wko^ AffiiirmitlyVUmg't^^ipeeeihe kerriblelrtt(b#«ev 
luth» l^jlheaieÉiire smmI qw—fity ef tbe rebberiee cwn» 
wtted upon-tbe prn0Qei»4)f wer^ «od iipÉn jrour gevBra- 
iBcnt^ bee ofartiiuitefy continued ieconeetflibMelf, «ftar 
Toa bave <4^ed upen him» in jour own jitstificatien. i 
jiupethtE tbe letleivl heve Ibe boneiir of witing to your 
9Amaà»f Mr. Bceui^iMii, whose eetuneUe dieracter kueik 
Jjttet di^dijred itself wHbao nadi ^àgàtj in a late and 
impMtaat aiBur, wmj be of éHme serriee t» joii. I hope 
perticttlarly that yea will be enabled to draw aome^ad*- 
"faatagelWMR the vottcbe» amexed to it. 
. "^Gnfiartanatdj, we am Frenchmea ^ aad it aeenia x 
aert of ditl^id^ in thisxauntry toask jostioe foraa^ waA 
aiiice France cannot be entirely killed^ the moat noUe 
patrioticoa they caa exarcise, is to araadec b^rpriaener» 
in detail, by adding to the tortures ef a dreadftil coo». 
finement, privations, of all kinds ^ hj defraadiilg ibeai in 
the qnaiity, and quanâty^of piwniions^ v&A hy^ ateaUng 
thcSf clothing, of which they distribua, acarcelj a qiujun- 
ier of what is due.* 

* Comniodove Maasdi had tbe eliief command of the police of 
the Chatham Prison ShAj». In a visit ^n board the Branswi<;, 
which he made May 1%. IB13,I presented seYeral complaints to 
tim« and amongst others^ the theft of clothing. I apfiealed to 
Kis own evidence, to his own experience since he had command- 
ed the P^isoA Shipsy and to the poslttre cornplaint which I 



^ yfthêM% c6q»<ifccA tli»t ingiaries mi|[^t be witd» by 
impartial. pttfMiia not under tiie pay at tbe adaûralty | 
we have declared that «re v«ifld expose sach baaeneaa 
18 would make the hair i^se with horror, and that we 
would rapport tfaes^ disclosures bj proofs clear as dajr» 
These requests we have made to persona on whose jus- 
tice we thought we could calculate ; but they have main- 
tained the moat pvoiboad silence. 

^* Can it then be true, that there no longer exist in Eng- 
land me» intrinsicalljTirtuoust who consider themselvea 
obligated by duty to impose a barrier to crime^in what- 
ever shape it appears, wi^bout exception of ra»k or na* 
tion ? Can it be true that no one will hencefocth raise <% 
râgle Toiee in our behalf? Yoitr condemnation makes, 
mefiearit» 

. ^ If a single hoa^ïïi man, sufltdently powerful, amt 
baràig a fixed determination to konoor hia country, and to> 
wipe «way the ignominions stain which a knowledge of 
all our sufferings^ spread over Europe, will fix iqpon it^' 
could descend'^but a short time amongst u«,.and inform 
kimseif of the history of oiur aûaenes, wttb a. view to re- 

ttsée to him in wittih^, that iii tÉt2i^ty liâd^ not distributed a 
fpiarter of all the «lothing^ dut ; 1 jrecmcd lor aa»W€r the ifai- 
wwinç words, which I ifn mediately wrote in a memorandum 
aSg^ed by all who heard them : / am e^aid iiùUù much, the cate^ 
kut M ham nathk^ to di -wUhiti canU Aeip ^ 

* Lord Cochran, tn 1813, whhed to descend into the hiilln 
at FortsmoQth. He wa» a Member of ^rliament» and Post Cap-^ 
tain ; but he was refused admission. The object of his visit Wfs 
to satisfy himself with respect to* to the ill treatntent of the pri* j 
soners. Lord Cochran is fiir from being a worthy man, but ha 
beloi^ to that olaaa of opçosèUon» which, tiUDugh the luitred 
they bear towards the Ministry» sometimes do good. He com- 
plaified to ParUamenti. awl otây rèètîvedlbir answer, that thepri» 
soners btiiig tinder theabsoiutt directioii «Pthe Transport Offioc» 
they akme had a right to permit or ioterdJoet ^a adxmssion iati»^ 
tte hulltB^ 16 whomtoovsr th^ pleased. ' 
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ëress them, how wouM he sàbseifve the dwae of homtfaS^ 
ij9 what claim8 wouitl he have upon our gradtude I 
- I am, (Sec 

FILLET, 

From ibis affair I deduce two consequences. Firsts 
that the nation possessing such a public spirit as that of 
England, of which every individual is alwaya ready to 
unite against a third who h a foreigner, whether right or 
\vrong, must finally drag every thing along with it, and 
«ubjugate every thing. The second, that a nation which 
like the French nation, either is Unwilling or cannot give 
itself this spirit, must be subjugated, whatever be its cou- «■ 
rage or strength. 

A French writer who should have written at Paris in - 
ftivour of the English, as Mr. Lovel did' at London in be^ 
half of the French, would have come off victorious in the 
eontest 5 all England would' have united ip his fkvour; 
Not a Frenchman has assisted Mr. Lovel, nor even Ift^ 
mented hh fate ; and when I have done it, I have been 
honoured with the appellation of fool, for uselessly 
dcawfaig dowa upon myself additional persecntitoa». 
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Manners of M Classes of the feaple^ 

iVoTHiHo in^ England is more common than tiieft; It 
seems as if tlie innate 4edire'of gain amongst this p^ogj^ 
bad. very naturally led them into the habit of paying but 
little regard to thé means of acquiring it. Besides th^ 
frequent robbories upon the bi^-ways, every day fur* 



I tiie rehtim of some «ew trkik invented to plun- 
der the credttlons and «nwarjr with iBi|Kimtjr. 

Notwitiistanding the ^prudent cnvtom of not increao- 
iag, M ^th «8^ the aHicleo m itâlj vee^ and the prei- 
cautions of shntting op every thmg with the gr^aCNt 
care } notwithstandiog. the oaaieasiinAIe distance ait 
whiefa servants arc kei^^ and &e preeavtioQ which is ta^ 
fcen to make them always give a& accoont of the KtMO 
CBtnislsdto them, it is tmpos^le tognard against dei^o»* 
dbitimis from robbers of this description, ^who raceive leifi- 
eons of their roasters in this respect. For if it is dificiiK 
ftra great lady to resist the temptation of stealing a va- 
. litabte jewel which happens to faM in her way, the wilb 
of a commoner will so more resist the de«ire of otsidtog 
from yna a cambrie hatidkerohief whscfa yoa have forgo^^ 
tea, and placing it in her bànd4ioXi. / 

Theft, as I have just oAiserved, is fiishiondiIe,and pap^ 
tieniaify amongst the first ladies. They are in tlffc habtt^ 
in the morning, of going a ^wppingy as they call i^ 
lie shop-keepers are geoenally tattered witb seeing 
cam^oB^and i^leadid livdries at their èssi ia » farihis 
inqdtca fliat tkey are in repaie. TbeJIVflv Amrietreol 
merchants (nearly resemUiag the Roe Yivienae or Rich*^ 
elioa at Fana) were formeriy eatiwmely ctesiraas of thf 
bonoar of particular visits I which, itlasaid^ they always 
^id ferby some piece of cloth atfooitly carried off coa*- 
eealed under Ihe clothes^ but for which they were com*^ 
pensated by the right of meatiûaing upon their sign board» 
or in tiieir cards^ that ftey fomisbed such or sueh a lady 
of qu^iiy. It is well known at home at what piice the 
things pfPodaced badlieen jmreftosod. They laugh at it 
wit&oaf t^ovUing theiAseWes about paying for the stolen 
article. The head of Û^ thmiigr often turns it off with a 
joke, by saying, madam is aneaoelfent hoaaekreper, and 
I of bar chiUfon can ever fqaalhiMr. 
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I rthite pvMie facts, eoiiMd«réd incbntestMe ill Om 
cîty, and drawing rôomt, and wliieb I bave beard m&à* 
Hçéed a hundred iimea ; facto, #f which many satirical 
jBtthora^ whase worlcs I Kave read^ have written- in proie 
aad verse, namiog the persons, from which, however^ 
1 shall careftiilj abstaio. I am aware, that tkere oiajr 
Juive been some exagération ; but why cause such accu* 
•ations if tbey'are false, to fall upon persons of the most 
devated rank ? The pagans had diTinities consecrated 
to theft and debauchery ; tfie pagans were thieves and de* 
battchees. 

The vices of the great, necessarily hare a great inftM 
ence upon their inferiors.. 

A work iatitled ^ A Winter in London,*' was publish» 
«d in 179& It appeared to have been composed «itk 
the design of warning the young nobilHy of ^e faiterî«r| 
against thé snares, and the danger ei frequenting bad pla- 
ces in the capitaL The houses of two duchesses, #ien ri* 
als, are there painted in colours more disgraceful than it 
would be lawful to use in drawing a picture of the mosf 
iQ&mous hawnt in Italy. The author goes so far as t» 
aaoert that one of them, not being siifieiently ficb tiE^nieoi 
her e^qienses,' had concluded to add proatitution to the 
profits, «f gaining, and to seH tbe favours of fai^diaigbte^» 
to the highest bidder. Besides tiiis^ two of these ladies^ 
the author asserts,: had already tmarrted dukes^ and it is 
probaUo tlie two (diers will not marry less advantage^ 
ousiy^ The prediction #f the wfiter has been verifieéi 
These duohiesse». are- distinguished in the work by the 
kûtial and final iettei« of tlKtr names, as 1 copy ^eni^ 
The Duch. ..of Devon . • . re, the D*eh . . * of Gor ^..otttT 
. . Every day the public is amazed by the recital of scenes 
wlych disclose a dreadftil demor^ixation ; the judges 
are continually beset witk*complaints of a species of de^. 
bauchery, of a depimfalfoB of manners, wNoh- wouM 



wAeihe hair ri«c wife horror, any 'wlifre «!se but in - 
Eni^iiiid; dnd neTertbtlens, you hear it impudently aft-* 
serted in this country, and most ridiciilousfy repeated in 
¥Vance, that the English married women are all virtuous, 
that the French married women are all dissolute, and 
that nothing hearing any resemhfance to the c<irnjptioB 
of French manners is known in the Three Kingdoms. 

Frenchmen ! it is yourselves, and yourselves alon# 
Aat you should reproach for the leVity with which 
foreigners have bestowed tlw charge of dissolute con- 
duct upon the best mothers and best wives in tlie 
world ; an unjust cahimny, a smart boa mot at the ex- 
pense of a respectable family, have excited your laughs 
ter, and the foreigner before whom you have laughed, 
bearing back to his island as a fact, what was only a 
cmel joke, has hawked it' back again in books and novels 
to which the translation has given it a stamp of authen« 
ticity. 

The BtigKsh married females more virtuous than the 
French ! ! ! Forbear to repeat any longer this awful blas- 
phemy ! The virtue of French women is their own 5 the- 
«fitimited confidence of their husbands increases its 
lustre. : The virtue of English women is that of slaves, 
wfaidi lasts no longer than while they are watdied by* 
tke brute who has the care of them. 

During my detention, I have read tn the public papers 
of thirty complaints of rapes committed by fatliers and 
&thers«io4aw upon their daughters, and the daughters 
of theit* wives, children hardly seven years old. 

William Tkmeren, in the month of February 1814, 
was accused of an assault against lane Clerch his wife's 
ilaughter aged seven years, with an intent to ravish her. 
Irhe father, mother, and chitdren, had the same bed ; tj^e 
wife went out at an early hoar, and-had it not been for 
the curiosity of the neighbours^ the brutal attempt would* 
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sot bâfre been known. The «^iUl» infoctecl wltk Ae r^ 
oereaL disease, reUted 9wm ftutUmUi^ too lacking te 
be repeated. 

A mail iHuned Walker, of Canriine-ëtreet, Cork^ was 
kuog in 18 U» He had bem aecnae^ by h» ivifeef bav« 
mg stolen some bank notes ; she was hia^ accoa^ke $ 
her jealousy of her own daughter» whom the fattier kept 
na a concuUne, bad iodaced this woman to cteliv^r up 
ber iùi^ond to justice. 

One of nij friends, a marim «Acer, a man ^ bofionr 
nnd. worthy of credit, lodged in a honse ^R^iore lived a 
family composed of the knsband» wife and Aeir twe 
•daughters, who lay in the same chamber, and not far 
from tlieir boarder. He had been several times awAken* 
ed by the groans t>f the unhappy woman, whom the hus- 
band and children were beating and puttii^Qut ^doors. 
One night, tired* of these 4:ries and complaints, in «ode»- 
vouring to reconcile her to her fiimily, what was his 
nstonishment to learn that the dl^urimnce proceeded 
from a ri^t to their fiUher which the girls pretended to 
«ssume in contempt of the ri^ts of their mother i Furi- 
nu» and indignant, he forced his way into the chamber, 
iiriiich they refused to open, and burst fertli into reproach* 
o». The gilts answered him <:oUUy that he had notbii^ 
to do with their family, that they were not mwe crimin- 
al than Lot's dav^ters, and God bad Messed the pos- 
Parity «f that pi^iarcb. 
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^Cémmon JLetw-^Lawê of the Lemdr^Ci'ûU Conditién-*^ 
BiHhs-''^mfriagetm»iétÊred'hire9péettothe Lav;É 

iBiuroBA ^he.|M?i»mttlgatîoii ef ibe cini C^Âe^ ai pifese^^ 
the admiratioD^f all Europe, and already in a great mea- 
aure imitated, or êven^^ntirelj adçfited by several sove^ 
reigas, ^dinost the w^le ef Frimce ^ms governed by for* 
laer uaiigee* l?KB9e bad been eoUefted and dii^oeed m 
order bjr priesli ander the retga«irf^tiie Yaloig, who had 
given tbem the foroe of laws* Sometpr^inces, amoagsl 
f^hera those 4>f the aouth, wei^ gov^ivied by die Roaiaft 
lav% ai^d were called the comUsry oftkewriHen law. 
Ififm/tf rojrei <i«diaaaee» had ia certain caees, supplied 
vhat was wantiing beth«n ihe« written law and ceoimoa 
law. In these oi^itiaaaeas, tiMne l^nown by &e nane of 
JftniUnsmà Blémf tiie wi«è: of thi» w«»e and noUe ohan* 
cellar De l'Hôpital, were dtstiagnisb^dj They liad*regit* 
Ipted ibe condition oi ^persona in a clear «anner, by 
obliging .aU, the jçitk^eiis» and ev^i the sectarhins, to 
{irove theki>ic^iLn^rrisge, and death, inan^nnifona mui* 
ner. From that time ib^re was no longer any nneâr- 
tainty in the right <tf snccession* 
. If, moreover, in certain cases, the traiAsmBision ot 
|>roperty was at all doabtful, and if the Roman law, lo- 
4^al cns^ms, and the ordinances were silent, then the cus- 
tom of Paris became law ; and if this n^as silent upon 
ithe subject, the decisions i^ tribunals form what was 
Jiong ago called the eivU .jurisprudence. Thus it ap^ 
j^ears that France coiild boast of possessing a sort of bo* 
dy of civil law. 

- 4 



In EngTand, the common law and ike law ef the laad 
are composed of indistinet pecvHeciiôiis of Saxon lawa^ o( 
Norman customs nnautbenticated/ bot preaenred in a 
scattered and disorderly coaditien>dj ao^se dironklera^ 
or bj civy ians 5 and cUefly hj deeûttima of tbe caiion|Gal 
law, which for many centuries was more respected in 
England than in any christian state/ These canonacal 
dedatons, notwitfastandingtbeiippMtioB.of the natieb 
to the introdoetion ^f the R«man law, for the moat part» 
and in those civil afitira in which the ci«|!^y interfered 
as appertaiiiiRg to the spiritual, have been in fiiet taken 
from the Pandects and Code <^ Justinian^ but adapted 
dr disguised aecOrdkig^lo the interests of thmr patrons. 
The common law, the law of the land, is êoknpoâed also 
if acts of Parliament, ordinances of the ' kings^ and 
ftatates made at varioustimesand nnder circumsteKcea 
sometimes so dUbrent, «a at «ne time dwkg a term «f 
absolute regal anthority, and then at a momea/t when4hB 
power of the people ksew isb «on^^l, that it cannot 
be said Umylimife mifJÛà»gi»eà'^ s^tledlit regaanl to 
person mr property in EnglaBd. 

iNotwttikstlmding the «pinion generally ^sittertaôied 
Ihatpersons and property Sfre^nore resected in tha^-cmi»- 
tt7than4my where else, l'éofiot fe«r4d aasèrtthal;th«reiê 
no nation Whioh is in tins respect more eavelaped in bai^ 
barism, and fsfrther removed from tnie dtiln&atSon ûam 
^e En^lsh. Annmgst them there is no^ act against per-: 
-sons or prs^perty, however violent, {as Sir Samnel RomiU 
)y,4>ne of tiieir celebrated Iswyetn, has aaid, wh^âe«> 
mandtng a reformation «f ^ criiminal tews) which caii- 
fiot be jaslffiod and supported ^y some law or other. 
•Lord âtafthope hifl»selhF, in a parMameniary distsassàoB» 
which I shall have occasion to^ite in anotkBr place, 
speaking of- a fictitious procedure known by t^e 
name of Mkme Prace9$ has learnedly proved how 



•a^ ttiftio viokleibieperMa and Ifljerfyfrf* ihe sub* 
|«ct. No weil estoblisbed l^v bas secured tbe ci* 
Til coBiditiui of ike person» altbougb.ia Eaglanil, aa 
•ver j wbere aiae,. the elmreh hs» ttsarped tbe rigbi of 
peowÊg bîrtbs, mariiagBS^ tmd deaths. AUhau^ tbe re- 
4SOi4s wbteb {irove the religioma rîte, be eatmated to tbe 
care of areraeers, (wturdeas^f the paH^h) still no anther- 
ity^ authorised kf la^r» inspects tbe. rtgnlaritj of the re- 
cords» neîtbèr in the high tkuteh nev aaioag tbe diffinre^t 
aeeta which ooaatîtuté more thaa, half the, populatioa. 
Oniia adanoiitratioii is rather an adimûstrattoii ot beoev- 
.èieneeaad cBsto«i tiiatt a^ legal one. In France» pre^ 
râNB to die re^Ititieiiy and before thetpromlgation of tho 
civil Gedeytfierecoeds i#ere indorsed lytiieiaii^iatrate» 
aod fkipiiaatas annuaUy dep es i tod in the rtgiatir's ofioe» 
^Aller tiie reroeaiioii of the ediot of Nontax ever j French 
tsitisEen to whatever sect he bdiongsd* woo ohUged to pro- 
•èat bb cbMmi at the patiib &nif and this advantage 
TCsaited fcnm it» tbiilbobaptisaial çeraoïowas bocame an 
«et whkb legally pvwred tbe lrir&« It was the same 
with deatiis. The cathiriic ehsrcb consented» or raljier 
sHoweA tibe pr^eatanta to dsaposa of die body of tbe do* 
ceaaedl person ; tbe priests did not lose tb^r dvil right 
of bmal» and tbey oMife^ a^reisard of the decease* 1 his 
caatoBt is nfiknown io £ngl«id. Tbe toleration of sects» 
Aeif mnitiplieation» and infinite snbdlTiaioD» the obsti« 
Baej of the sectarians in omly presenting themselves be- 
aim ibeir own nmiiateiv» the silence^ or rather variations 
of tfie law» render the civil state so uncertain» so preca- 
liotts^ tiiat too'crf'ten Aere is no- other method to secure it 
1^ die time of a chan^ in the succession» than by pa$* 
•esÂon and the notoriety of this possession» which is 
obli^d to be admitted with so much tbe more facility» as 
tàe law is more defective. 

I bave se^ an action broa^t bgr the collateral rela- 
tions of a mason» who left a great fortune in Lon(lon9 
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against ft yonog child, whose l^Htmftey waé taeetsMit 
toitsfather, were disputed. TIhs trials in whîâtTe* 
eeurse was had to a notoriety, which wooM be cefisider* 
ed much toe insufficient in any ether country, pvts the 
elearest evidence of the defect of the law- lliey seardt* 
ed the records of every pari^ in the cafÂM, and forttiir- 
iy miles around, looking bade to the most renrote dates i 
they examined the records of every place where theyr 
supposed the deceased had any intimacy, without ftnd« 
ing a single note which could furnish the smallest elueii» 
dation ; nor could they find any thing m«re amohgsttik 
papers ; in fine, they coutd dtscéver nothing which rela*: 
fed to the Mrth of the diiid. It was only known, that, 
during the life of a former wife, who had no t^ldi^n^ 
whose marriage certificate was produced, tiie mason liv^ 
ed in adultery with the woman whose lawful çonnesioli 
with him was contested $ that at first ids servant, he had 
afterwards caused her to take his name even in 4ie Hftt 
time c^ his wife, hut without ever admitting her to shuf% 
this title in any judicial or auâientic act. A fungle wit^ 
«ess, a servant girl, deposed, that since tiie death of the 
first wife, she had seen her master go out one day with- 
the woman she called her mistress, and retams^in with» 
her after an absence ef^t wo hours, and ftat it was on ^at^ 
day her mistress told her she was married. This sec- 
ond wife died befùre her husband. The parochial act oC 
burial only contained her midden name, and it was writ* 
ten in a very singular manner. Moreover, tiie pretend* 
ed husband had caused a gravestone to be pcepared in 
his workshop, which was designed to be his own stone al« 
6^ and upon this he had engraved, that diis woman, who 
died at such a date, and was interred in the same tomb 
where he wished to-be buried, was his wifew The work^ 
men who had wrought upon the stone, swore to the fact^ 
adding however, that the stone had never been put over, 
tJbi^^Ace. of interment, and that his roaster, on the con^- 



inuy hêà briAfp it Several 9rit11e9s.es deposed that the 
de^eesed at differeat times had made dedaratlons to thenv 
dwectlj^ia, cootradictioa of the pceteoded marriege^ 
However, notwithstanding, ao niauy irregulantieiS) the 
child beiag horn siace the pretended marrieg^ was se<* 
cased, ift the {lossession of his propertj. No act proved 
mik^r hie hkdi or his legitimacy ; he had only in his fa,- 
vour the evidence of the servant girU the mÛwife and 
the, aurse. 

It was hinted^ at the time, thai it was not so much pi^ 
fis^a young, orjdMMiy which had inclined the scale of jia^* 
tice, aa to prevent the guardianship of a richsuccesriou 
from devoLvieg upon the exchenjpier until his m^oritj. 

Two individuals declare themselves married $ if they 
are called upon to prove their marriage to any autborityf 
or to their friends, it is sufficient for tbem to present a 
scf ap of paper, drawn up in the form of an act of célébra; 
tion» s%ned by nobody knows whom under the title of 
friesty with the names of two other persons who l^ve 
never existed^ but are §tuû^fied teUnésse^y without any 
need of the name of the parish» or a publication of thf 
bans. Tbmisands of marriages amongst the commtm 
' II^^^ i^A^e ^ other authenticity, and diey^nly last so 
long aa it is convenient to the partie;» concerned. If thej 
die and ieave children, no other title is necessary tQ 
prove their legitimacy, until, bowever» some one should 
present other titles, still more authentic, such as the 
more regular cei^mony of anotlier marriage in a chttrch; 
of the established region* 

It is true that it is not exactly the same ndth. wealthy 
.people who may leave great estates at the time of their 
decease. Not to expose the heirs to tedious lawsuits, 
and expenses of justice wliich would swallc^ uf their 
fertitnes, they mak^ tlie contract before the high church, 
and they take care to see that a regular certificate of their 

*4 
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marriage be^^drawn up. The Quakers alone never sub* 
mit on any occasion^ or fai anj particiilar, to other forma 
than those prescribed bj their creed. Att of tins sect 
witii whom- I have had an opportunitj of coavemngy 
have howeyer assured me that if th^ were m France, 
they shoitM* mdce no objection to snbmitting to» the ibtm- 
atitieë which our civil laws prescribe; becanseitis one 
of their principles never to refuse ko appear before 'tiie 
Magistrate appointed by the government of the country 
where they reside, to decliare the trutlf, provided no oath 
be required. To testify befbre a magistrate, that such 
-an one is their wife, that another is their sen, that they 
bave lost a relation, is a» act which nei only contante 
ikothing repugnant to their religions prtndpfes, but wMdi 
coincides witii the desire they cherish of Kving peacea- 
bly with all men ; since such an act secures, preserves, 
and protects agûnst the injustice of the ambitions, and 
the machinations of knaves, what is to them most dear, 
thdr wives and children. 

The pubKshment of bans in the parish is required in 
England as rt was with us before tic revolution, and in 
the same forms 5 but the abuse of fic^nsesiis carried to 
an incredible pitch. Tw& persons entirely unknown, of 
whom no paper is required to prove their identity er 
qualifications, appear before a pri'estto whom the l^thop 
has given the right of lieennngy In a parish datant from 
his own; the licenses are purchased at a quarter before 
twelve at night. These licenses are delivered to them 
without the least difficulty, provided they are paid for, 
and they are married at a quarter past twelve in the 
morning, for the license and certiBcate of marriage itfUat 
have different dates. From thiis unhappy facility it fol- 
lows that many marriages are void, because one ef the 
parties is often already married, or a minor. 



When Utt parentfl fear thftt a child tmder age wiU 
many against fhenr wishes, thej priteure a Tffmrrant or 
act of the magistniÉe^ thej notifj the principal minit^ 
ter of the parish where they suppose the joung people 
aare getng^to ee^the nuptial beoediotion» andeharge hies 
Bfot to grant it ; the lovers get clear of this by going to anr 
tA^r pariohy where the wtuMrant has- no force) when they 
ftre informed that «me has been obtained. 

Minors who have married without the consent of their 
fiitiier or guardian, can cause l^ieni, as long as they live, to 
demané the amiulment of dieir marriage, however tacit- 
ty they may have approved it. Every year, aeveral mar- 
rii^es, iBthough of long standing, are annulled under 
&e firividous pretext of a want of consent on the part of 
Ae natural or legal guardian; The children who spring 
from such an union are stamped with bastardy. 

Amofig^ the marriages concluded easily and without 
cerenumy, which take place in elevated families, may be 
ranked those which are contracted between young peo« 
pie near the frontiers of Scotland,' by the ministry of ft 
ikrrier, who iisa clei^yman of the ppesbyterian church, 
hi his shop and on his anvil. This mode of marrying is 
eo generally known, that it is unnecessary to^escribe it. 
VfhtA I have written above, provea to» what a degree the 
SngHsh jurisprudence sports with a connexioa the most 
saered, the ssost important in life, and the most essen- 
tmi to the maintenance of social order. I shall in an* 
edier chapter eopsider marriage with respect to morals. 
i have here exhibiteA^ii oo^y \fith respect to the laws, 

M) one diesweetMe, h a 'decision, introduced by the 
church in times of ignorance, whe&Jhe clergy imposed 
upon the testator the obligation of leailing a part of his 
property to tiie priests, and is stiU in forera Bn^and» 
where the exchequer in most cases is substituted for tha 
clergy. It is indispensably necessary to make a willf to 
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ftv«id the rapMitj of die mcK^qtter. TiMiigh the Umm 
nti^pccting wills are so imperfect, e^teea in twetttjaf 
tHese instruments are incoatestible, altbongli they are,, 
evidently the work of actifiee and knavery. The cos»- 
edy of the Universal Legatee, is freqaentiy perlonned 
to tti^ Ute in England» 

' The lawyer, the nurse, the ptqraioian, and all the ser* 
vants may be at the same time witnesses and legutçe&t 
The attestation of such witnesses that^ the donor had life 
in him, and had caused them to ^n that such wa& his will 
when they wrote, is sufficient to make the will valid, al* 
though perhaps the testator wa^ speechless and senseles» 
when this will viuts read to him. Thus it is generalijr 
said in England that the fortunes of almost every law- 
yer are derived from this source. All know I^qmt to 
enrich themselves opportunely, by the donations they-. 
make to themselves in those clauses of the will iwbich 
they supply) and they enj^y this ill gotten fortune with 
so much the more impunity, as all their knowledge and 
skill are exercised Uiat Ae will may contain nodiing 
contrary to law. This is easy on account of the latitude 
which the law allows them, and if the moderately weal- 
thy family which tliey have ruined, should have at their 
disposal ten fortune» equal to that which has been takeo 
fit>m tliem, these would not be sufficient to undertake 
and prosecute an action for fraud, or a supposititiowi 
wilU 

In England, when they wish to show>ow âur the law 
of wills is the protector of fraudr -a^d to prove how ad- 
mirably the. lawyers who^^dmw them up are fitted for 
cunning, chicanery, and knavery, they commonly relat» 
ûie story of a l«/wyer and witnesses, who that they might 
affirm without perjury that the testator had life m him 
at the time of drawing u|^ the will,, actually put a^ Uv>» 
ingjiy inta.hia mouth» 



llie resoniiet oT tiie hem, or persons wroi^ed, is to 
senitmize tke tnstntueBt to diséover some omisskm whidt 
may Msist tiieiii în iA¥feltda#iig it» or eke to compromise 
iiritii the rogue», by makiiK^ làern- oneesy on accoanf of 
some informriity. Ab to Hie- omismon of mportanl 
chiuses or flaws in the draft, die cases are as common in 
England as in any other conatry, even when previous 
to drawhftg up Mie tnstinment, they have-eonsulted the 
most skilfal lawyers. 

The iast^Dnchesft of Rhinswtc wiMiing to^ secure to 
her^au^ter, the present princess of Wales, the wht)!é 
of lier teal estate in England, caused her wfll to be exe- 
cuted by Hie Lord Chancellor and two of the most scien- 
tific lawyers in the kingdom. After her decease, the 
princess wished to dispose of a house, but could not, be«> 
cstse tke sagacious counsel had omitted tfie clause,* thai 
it' was the wilt of ^ testatnx that this free disposal 
diottld be independent pf the consent of ^e Prince, her 
huitend. To correct thîîfc error, the Lord Chancellor 
was obligee to ask the Prince's consent, which^it Issaid^ 
be reluctantly granted. 

Wben a fatiier dies without appointing in his will a 
sruardian to his' minor children, it devolves upon tlie 
King, even to the exclusion of the mother, who ought to 
be natnralfy called to it. The King exercises the guar- 
dteisiiip by means ' of the Lord Chancelier. This sort 
of guardianship produces an immense revenue to the ex- 
chequer and the Lord Chancellor. The minor finds at 
his majoftty, his property wasted, his buildings in ruins, 
because the incomes, however consideri^le, have h&rdly 
been sufficient to pay t^e charges of guardianship and ad~ 
ministration. He nmy consider himself fortunate, if, af- 
ter many delays, he can obtain possession. So that ev>- 
ery man who possesses any property, and has a family, 
should make a wiil^ that he may avoid this mirfortune. 
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Tbe .cauuiiag practbed in kkwsuitg» tbe «•ifauraMiiitirtir' 
on accooDt of délaya and forma» tke imaneiiae coata at* 
iandiag a pcoaacatioB, the seleclîoii) or rather coaaecra^ 
tioa of certain Saxaa» Norman, Hekrew,aiid lAtîn worda 
for deaigoatiiig the différât ^kinda and ;atagea of an aç- 
tion^ are a hundred tMnea raere^ntnteUigible than tbej 
were in France before tke reyolnttoQ. 

Thej never come direetlj to the point, in anj a&îr^ 
bat alwaje attempt to rteach it indirectl j, £very affi^r 
coamencea with a wrUy or amnmona» Tbeae writsy de^ 
lennined for eàch particnlar claia of Miits^ are in their 
enactment, a law n iMch nnat bo conformed to, whoae ex^ 
preasions are inv4^nabley under pun of nnUitjr» that ia of 
being rejected, aa waa formerly thf caae with oih* claimf 
a» retrmH Ugnngir in dlatricta govenied:by common )aw« 
Each action baa ita peculiar wriL When th€\y do not 
find. one which aailatiie nation whkh they wish to enter» 
lecourat mQ»t be had i» fiction ; yon muai^ $nppae&aenie"t 
thing to be dne which is not dne ^ that yonr adversary 
has certain obligaticoa to diadiai^e, when he has not, 
and add thereto tbe promise to give np the oblation, 
the action, and the supposed ri^t, if he consents to sub- 
stitute therefor another obligation) whkh ia tbe true one, 
&c, &e. The lawful creditor of a sum for the amount 
whereof he has a regular claim, does not demand othia 
debtor before<the judge the payment of what \p doe t» 
him, bat rather that he should a^otr euuse why he should 
not pay the sum ; because in thusltbelling his demand^ 
if the plaintiff' should fail by a trick of his adveraavy^ die 
latter at least cannot in tura prosecute him for a fidae 
action. 

The business of going to law is so expensive in £ng- 
lanii) and the litigant, unless he possess an immense for* 
tune, is so certain of being ruined, that the remedy iria 
some respects placed aloa|; side of the etih They settlo 
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from wychtheTiierà*expectto be released. NeTerthe* 
less, the poor, in ol^eets less iinfpo}*tant, ih trifling altère- 
cations, are not ectirel j mihout justice. On the contra* 
ry, it is summartiy rendered them without expense, and 
witkmnch dtspatcli. £aèh principal incorporated city 
of the county has its^Sftér^, each market town its Judged 
urbo is commonly a rich freeholder of j^ood' character, 
called by as in France, Justice of the P^/ie^, because his 
duty consists in keeping the^peace in his district. They 
appear before him, or before the Sheriff in an incorpora* 
ted city, by Tirtae of a verbal summons given by a Con- 
5faèfe, or sometknes 1^ mutual agreement ; his decision, 
almost always correct, because founded on good senses 
is executed without any appeal. If the affair seems to 
be soUiewbat invport^iit, the clerk or recorder, who is a 
sort of sabaltem in ktw^, registers the sentence, and it 
sMts &e losing party half a guinea, (twelve fmncs,) 
and seldoim more. » 



CHAP.Vn. 

Courts ùf Justice— ^Laiv y ers. 

T^«B Courts of Josttoe are, 1st. iJf Common Fleas*» 
This court judges in all civil matters. Its sessions are 
holden at Westminster* It is composed of the Lord 
Ofaief Justioe, and throe Hégjts. Appeals from their de- 
oisiona are caHed WvU$4;f Errwj and are carried to the 
lUng^B Bench; 

Sd. The Court «of Bxcboqiier* According toits instil 
tu4io»9 it takes oogniuuice of all causes, in which the 
Kfttg, Us bottsehoid, or those for whom he is acoounta* 
hie are interested. Neyertholessy every body is adiait^ 
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led there $ it is tufficient for that purpose» 't9«i|)po9« 
:theinselve8 In the writ^ the King^s debtors. It i$ coiop^ 
«ed-of the Chief Baron of Justice, and three other judgesii 

3d. The €ourt of King^s Bench. This is the highest 
^ourt, and has under its control every jurisdiction in the 
4ing^oni. In ihe assizes or circuits which it malces in all 
tiie counties, it takes cognizance of all crijninaly and ma.» 
ny civil matters. Writs ^ Error -against its decisions in 
i^ivil matters are carried before the Court of tlie Exche* 
quer Chamber, and in many instances, beâ»re the House 
of Lords. It is holden by the Lord Chief Justice^ and 
three «therj udges. 

4th. Xlie Court of the Exchequer Cliamber. This \% 
«omposed of four Barons or Judges of the Exchequer, and 
of the Chancellor and Treasurer. It forms aCmirt of 
Equity. Sometiiaes it consists of twelve judges having 
the Lord Chancellor at their head ; in that case, its object 
is to decide some important point of jurisprudence «till 
pending' in one of the other jurisdictioqs. Its decisioa 
is law. 

All the courts of justice are holden at London, and 
people according to their different causes resort thither 
iron) all parts of England. Thé counties have no other 
tribunals than tlieir sheriffs and justices of the peace 
in minor affairs, and their assizes for more important 
and crinàinal matters, which assizes areTegularly.holdett 
twice a year in each coun^, and continue only four «r 
five days. 

The lawyers^re classed under several dénominations. 
The lowest, called Pettifoggersyak contemptuous epithet^ 
is only an association d*etUr émetteur Sy sometimes agents 
of the rich, but oftener coui^sellors and orators in tav- 
erns, for the mob, at whose expense they get intoxicated ; 
tlieir importance decrease in proportion as the goveran 
ment loses its popular form* 
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The time of deetions was once that of their glory, bc- 
tau^ethe candidates employed them as scouts and leaders 
of the tumult. They are generally poor by birth, having 
been, when young, the hired apprentices or aervants of an 
Uttorney^hfit as they have not been admitted to a regnlSr 
apprenticeship, they cannot claim th^t dignity. They 
practise, however, sometimes, in the name of an attorney, 
their old master, for half the profitd. This class swarms 
with rogues, designed, and in s^ome manner created to 
fttin the pe*ty pr<q>rietors who confide in them, and to 
devour, the common people. They are the vermin of the 
bar, and of justice. 

; The next class ascending, is that of •Attomies, They 
perform at the same time, the duties of bailiffs, notaries 
and attomies 5 they fill and issue writa, prepare actions, 
kcknoM^edge all instruments, /such as wills, deeds of 
sale, bonds, leases, ftc.' To be qualified- for this em* 
f)}oyment, an apprenticeship under an attorney fora sta- 
led period is necessary. To be graduated, or become 
what is properly called a lawyer, it is necessary to have 
resided and studied a ceHain number of years at Lht* 
coin's Jnn9 orlhe Temple in London. The word Inrty 
signifies a hotel or tavern 5 they are law schools for the 
practice of the law. A residence here is attended with 
great expense, and it requires a considerable fc^tune td 
meet itj because each scholar must have double lodgings 
}n*the city.' The youth who attend these schools are 
more dissipated thaiT studious, because they are not obli- 
ged to bestow much time upon the studies required in 
a certain number of years for their education. They 
acquire degrees without acquiring instruction, the time 
being almost entirely devoted to their pleasures. 
* After some prescribed degrees, the student is admit"' 
ted as a Barrister^ which is nearly the same as a licen- 
tiate i^ law. They are iQ some respecta the Stagiaire^ 
\ 
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of our ancient Parliament. The BarrUUr can only 
plead, and it is only after considerable practice that he 
can plead and Write also $ he then becomes a CounseUor. 
From the grade of Counsellor he passes to that of 8er^ 
geant at Law^ the most elevated degree of a lawyer ; he 
then pleads, writes, consults, and sits amongst the judg- 
es ; in fine,he has reached the highest dignity of his grade, 
aind one of the favours of the court which he receives is 
the title of Mng\ Sergeant at Law^ which means the ser* 
geant, or pleading advocate for the King. Lord Erskine 
always refused this title when at the bar, because it would 
have imposed upon him the obligation of never pleading 
' against the King, and would havç deprived distinguish* 
ed persons who had been wronged, of the resources of his 
illustrious talents. This title, which imposed no other ob* 
ligation than that of not pleading against the King, or the 
interest of the ministers, gives to him who possesses it, the 
right of wearing a silk robe, and a pension of 200 pounds 
sterling (about 5000 francs) per annum. This is generally ^ 
the first step towards the corruption of a popular advo- 
cate, and it is among this class of lawyers, that the min* 
isters nominate members of Parliament, for whom they 
purchase seats upon condition of receiving tiieir votes. 
The assistance of lawyers in England, is enormously 
expensive. A rich man who has an action, and has êm« 
ployed them in it, so far from seeking, on the contrary 
carefully avoids them, because their conferences are paid 
for at an extravagant rate. A ceremonious visit, some- 
^mes a salutation in the street, a meeting in the draw- 
ing room, are considered so many conferences, charged 
at their proper dates. 

The Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice,the Judges 
of the King's Bench,tiie Speaker of the House of Commons» 
who after a certain time is always created a peer, the. 
principal ministers, and a gï^i part of the member^ of 
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ikiÉ game House of Commons, are all graduated lawyers. 
This professioa is one of the principal and most infalli- 
ble means for obtaining â fortuney and th^ most distin* 
gu^shed honours. 



CHAP.Vni- 

Study of the Law. 

JL HE debates of the English Parliament in botli houaea» 
interest in a manner far otherwise than the discussions 
of our different legislatures, if however we except oUr 
Constituent Assembly. The reason, as every one will ob- 
serve, is plain. Most of our representatives in the na- 
tional assemblies, have been either worthy proprietors» 
whose narrow views never extended beyond the district 
* where they were born, and which they had seldom quit- 
ted, or advocates, whose verbose eloquence was not 
always destitute ef grace or talent, but whose knowledge 
was confined to the discussion of petty family concerns» 
to the interpretation of the clauses of a marriage con* 
tract or a will, or to an explanation of the respective obli- 
gations of the proprietors of a partition wall $ such were 
our Trouchet, Target, Portalis, Régnier, &c. 
' None of our assemblies have furnished real statesmen, 
except the Constituent Assembly, where so great talents 
and so little knowledge are found united ; an assembly 
which embraced in its bosom Mirabeau, the greatest states- 
ihan France has possessed, and M. Cazales, a statesman 
when a mere boy. 

It is not because we are less fitted than the English 
to become statesmen, but political science was complete- 
ly unknown in France before the revolution, it was even 
dangerous. There was not, moreover, a nation more igno- 
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rant than ours in regard to public law. No one fiiought 
himself obligated to attend to it, and was not intereste4 
in this kind of study. So far from encouraging it, the 
absolute government under which we lived seemed to pro- 
scribe it. It would have regarded with jealousy and 
fear the men who should hate shown themselves able to 
enlighten the nation in regard to their rights, and the 
faults of the administration* Such men could not have 
lived in the bosom of theîï* country without being imprii- 
oned or exiled. It is not so in England. 

The House of Lords and the House of Commons em- 
lirace at each session a great number of men profoundly in- 
#tructed in the great concerns of their country, and in th% 
particular interests of every country «n the globe, whick 
they pretend to govern, and over which they have in re« 
ality obtained the command as it respects political influx 
ence. Rich and noble families oblige their children, af- 
ter a regular course of academical studies, to go throiigb 
9^ course of public law in the universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford $ the princes themselves connected with tho^ 
royid family, do not n^lect this study. The President 
of the university of Cambridge, at present, is the Duke of 
Gloucester, the King's nephew : and to arrive at this sta^^ 
tion it is necessary for him to have passed through every 
degree in the university. Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, &c, have 
pi'eviously occupied it. Every body is a Doctor ot Laws 
irn England ^ but this noble profession has its determi- 
nate ranks, according to the application any one may wish, 
to make of it. 

All the wealthy Englishmen as I have said, make the. 
^our of the continent. Almost all )study with particular 
care, and thorou^ly examine a science which is one day 
to conduct them to reputation or fortune^ and which is to 
consolidate or augment the prosperity of their country. 
The lord, the extensive landholder^ and the affluent^who 
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are tteetiiied fa discharge the daty^ of legislators, jpve 
tiieniselFes assiduousl j to the general study of the law 
of nations and public law, of which they have already 
learned the rudiments at the university. They add to ' 
this a particular study of tlie different countries they 
^ass through. If France present them an abundant har^* 
vest in the study of her judiciary laws,' the only thing 
wTiich our ministry or council of state have well direct- 
ed since the revolution, because it is the only thing they 
have well understood, it is by their own fire-sides or in 
Germany that the English finish the study of the public 
law. Germany is as rich, as J'rance is poor in thia 
science. , 

In England, ^he statesmen and the great functionaries 
are for 4;he most part fellow labourers in the periodical 
works which are circulated in the Three Kingdoms. 
These papers have none of thé dreadful sterility, the in- 
sipid luxuriance, the base flattery, or the pedantry of 
ours. There, college professors are not seen as with us, 
making dull, academical discussions upon the acts of 
government, and talking nonsense like rhetoricians, on 
the conceins of the state. The English publications are 
enriched with matter collected in all countries by the 
first men in the nation, by those travellers who have been 
to study and reflect in foreign lands. These publications 
aiino»ot6 to the public what may one day beexpected in 
the British senate from such men ; and are in some man- 
ner the precursors of their parliamentary reputation. 
Surely our French Gazettes^ our Journals of Debates, &c. 
are far from being equally interesting or instructive* 
Our editors would in vain attempt to imitate the English 
papers, because they are so ignorant of what they ought 
tokttow, and so destitute of timt mass of information 
which it is necessary to possess, to write in so èolid and 
useful ft manner*. The^ English journah are a coarse of 
•s 
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these carriages were mere broken chests, the drivers tc&A 
footmen had disappeared, the horses were comrpletely , 
jaded, and emaciated with fatigue andliunger. During 
the six days of the election, these carriages contmuallj 
changed their master, that is to say their triumpher ; 
ftey never rested but at the doors of taverns and tip- 
pling houses, kept open and supplied by the candidates 
for the national representation. In fine, the elections, 
and I have seen that of Mr. Fox, for Westminster, were 
a real boxing match j the spectators in spite of them* 
selves often became actors, and seldom did they escape 
without some lusty cufts, especially if the conquering 
party suspected them of disaffection. 

Elections are now more peaceably conducted. A few 
rich families excited by the ambition of furnishing a repre- 
sentative, rather than by party spirit, exert themselves 
amongst their friends, lliese prepare themselves be-» 
forehand according to the importance of the part they 
perform, and according to their landed property, and the 
party which yields, loses nothing by this arrangement, 
for the ministry procure him a seat in some rotten bor- 
ough, I shall show in another place what is meant by a 
rotten borough. 

In the last elections, the ministers have attached so 
little importance to the prévention of the election of 
members the most noted for their, indiscriminate opposi* 
tion, that they declared to the borough of Westminster 
that these elections, if Cochrane and Burdett were thé 
candidates, would not bë contested ; and these elections 
really took place vrithoutany fighting; the opening of a 
single tavern, or one opposition vote- 
Westminster is built without the limits of Hhe ancient 
city of London. This part of the city has its separate 
magistrates and representatives, and iif inhabited by all 
tile aristocracy of Engliand* The Lords, and ail the rich. 
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IftuâhalderSy wlio, at least in appearance, have no con* 
eern in commerce, reside in this part of the capital, the 
inhabitants of which have always made a dutj of sending 
to Parliament the two members who had the highest re» 
putation for democracy. This policy is artfal, and has a 
highly interested motive. If the rich inhabitants of 
Westminster had acted differently at a time when the 
people had real political strength, and purposed any 
things the electors would have paid for the triumph of 
their election by the breaking of their furniture and de- 
n^olition of their houses at the least parliamentary move» 
ment in which tlieir representatives should have acted 
ki an unpopular manner. 

Although this kind of policy may be no longer neces- 
sary at the present day, they still continue to employ it^ 
and if two men more infamous than Lord Cochrane^ who 
by a verdict was branded as a swindler, and Francis Bur» 
dett^ who was publicly posted as a coward, could be rakèd 
fr<mi the mire of democracy, Westminster would go to 
9eA them. The reason is plain ; the votes of such mea 
bave no weight in Parliament, and their election, of no 
consequence to the ministry, is a slight homage paid io 
the will of the common people. To be an elector in cor* 
porated towns, it is necessary to be the head of a family» 
dwelling in, or at least occupying part of a hired house, to 
do business for one's self, and pay taxes. To be an elector 
in the boroughs, it is necessary to be a freeholder. The . 
freehold is in reality what our Franc-^lUu should 
have been before the revolution ; for our frane-aUeu be- 
came imaginary, after the royal axiom, no land without 
a lord. The kings were by right lords of all the land 
■ which knew no othei', except there were a title to it in 
favour of thq proprietor ; but the kings of the two last 
dynasties having never granted similar titles, if was ne« 
cessary to go back to the kings of the first dynasty ta 
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find theniy whence it appears that there did not exiaC 
a franc'tttleu in France. Freehold estates are verj 
few in number. In the environs of the little town of 
Bishop^s Waltkam^ in the countjr of Hampshire, where* I 
have resided, there are only two freeholds. These two 
do not contain a quarter of an acre each. The elector, 
their proprietor, had built a small house at the extremity 
of his ground, and all the rest of the county is holdenby 
the Bishop of Winchester, either by copy-hold, which 
answers to our ancient aeensementy or by hng-leasty that 
is, a lease granted forever. 

Those ancient boroughs whose freehold estates were 
at the most remote date very much subdivided, and 
whose inhabitants, freeholders, were considerable in 
number, are at present deserted, all i^^ freehold estates 
belonging to a single proprietor. He nominates alone» 
one, two, or three representatives to which the freehold 
is entitled ; and this is what is called a rotten-borough. 
* Such property was invaluable some years ago, com- 
pared with its intrinsic worth. The possessor sold \m 
right to nominate, for immense sums, either to the minis^ 
try or the opposition, as his opinion made him incline 
towards one or the other party, and in addition to this he 
received establishments for his family in the military or 
civil department. In the bargain, he commonly reserved' 
a seat in Parliament for himself or one of his sons, upon 
condition of voting in favour of the party to whom he sold. 
It is thus that many members, the sons of rich mechanics 
or merchants, Mr. Whitbread, for example, get into 
Parliament. 

The importance of rotten boroughs is diminished 5 nev- 
ertheless they are a rich source of wealth and favour to 
their proprietors. The opposition which i^ now a mere 
mockery, does not covet them, bat the ministry buys them 
at a very high price. The sons, nephews, cousins of the 
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seller, his protégés, are placed in the army, in civil em- 
plojment or in the magistracy, according to their talents or 
mclination. The representation of the boroughs is then 
given to Sergeants at Law^ and Mvioeates at London, 
urtio have grown old at the bar without much reputation, 
who vote in the House of Commons by yea or nay, in 
pursuance of the instructions of their patrons, aod when- 
ever they request it. 

In every Parliament, the question of rotten boroughs 
k agitated, and a parliamentary reform demanded, so that 
the representation may be proportioned to the population. 
This demand is the hinge of consolation on which thé 
people depend, and it indemnifies them for tlie loss of 
their power and ancient influence. It is a salutary pierre 
d^attente^ if properly managed, to consolidate the old 
edi&ce by new works. Parliamentary reform (if we may 
believe tiie chief leaders,) will only be effected by a revo- 
lution. The rotten boroughs agree perfectly with the 
present order of things, and the ministers, as well as the 
loi^s, instead of abolishing them, would augment Uieir 
number if they could. 



CHAP. X. 

Constitution. 

SiHCBthenulltty f the King, who became insane more 
than twenty-five years ago, and since the energetic mea- 
sures employed by Mr. Pitt, according to the lessons and 
ei^mple of his father. Lord Chatham, there has been no 
English Constitution. It has neither altered its form nor 
name, but it has totally changed in fact. 

According to all the English civilians, regal despotism^ 
the aristocracy of nobles, and popular democracy, are th% 
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three agents necessary to a good political constitution. 
Two of these agents should always be ready to restore 
the equilibrium against the strongest, whichever it be, 
who should attempt to monopolize the power. Where 
the principles of royalty and democracy, (the former of 
which by its immutability, its regular pace, and the latter 
by its tm'bulency, will be always trying, each for itself, 
to become possessed of universal power) become connect- 
ed with a wise and powerful aristocracy, liberty and 
rights are guaranteed. The democratic and royal princi- 
ple are at preseAt entirely banished from the English 
government, and it is the aristocracy, which, it should 
seem, ought to be more a protector, than the other two, 
which has performed this work, being united by interest 
to the rich members of the House of Commons with the 
sole view of establishing an order of things, which seems 
to secure their tranquility and respective fortunes. 
This union forms a true ministerial oligarchy. 

The ministers no longer appertain to thelHng, and 
have ceased to be his servants, although called by that 
name* They are subject to this oligarchical faction, 
which is directed by the families of the great. These, 
however, through the fear they inspire, and personal am- 
bition, which leads ^hem to do too much for themselves, 
are not permitted to take an active part, either in the 
ministry, or in the tfrmies, but they create and support 
both the ministers and the generals. Thus for instance,. 
Lord Wellington is not the general of the King, nor of 
the nation, but of the oligarchy. He was taken from an 
Irish family, from whose predominancy they thought there 
vas nothing to fear; and it is to destroy this predomi- 
nancy, that as fast as Wellington has risen into favour, 
or become more powerful, his brother, the Marquis of 
Wellesley, the first cause of his fortune, has been cau- 
tiously removed from tho ministry. 



^The Hegeiit j^fems in the name of the King his ftther, 
but this Prince on the throne, neitb^ is, nor ever will 
be tmj thing more than an automaton. He will see his 
iiame> as at pres^ty at the head ^ pubiic acts» and gretft 
demonstrations of respect wiU be lavished upon his office; 
but he will obtain nothing more. The unimportant life 
Which be has led, and which they willendeavcmr to con- 
tiuae, is a security to the oligarchy, that he will only 
possea3 the form of that share 9f power attributed to htm 
by the cçnstitution. 

Their foresight has been carried to a, great extent, 
and has already reached even to tiie daughter of the 
Prince Regent, the Princess Charlotte. They have at- 
tempted to tarnish her first itppearance in the world, to 
. bind her the easier, so as not to run the, chance of seeing^ 
another Elizabeth, upon the throne of England, of which 
fte oligarchy is not very desiroiis. The chief des%n of 
the acandalwisaftair, which abase flattery of tlie pasdons 
of tibe princes has produced between the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, was to ^r^ these august.porsonages 
of every kind of popnlmty, to cause tibe Princess of 
Wales to be sent away from England, and to deprive 
herdau^ter of the counsds of a moiJier, whose deter- 
mined character might have been able to suggest some 
energetic ideas oi government. 

It cannot be doubted that in tiie present state of 
tilings, the English government, as it now esdsts, is 
placed between two A)ek8. Let tb^pe appear an ener^- 
getic prince at its head, and let tlie democracy befcaress« 
ed, and then the aristocracy, frightened for its own 
safety, will see the reins of government slide from its 
hinds, and the Prince will govern despotically On the 
oontrary, let there be a man of the people, i»4iose charac- 
ter is as brilltatit as that of Pitt, but in a sense purely 
6 
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^emocr&tie, and then tiie Boglish goimnomtni Vfûl ^- 
^r^aeh lownrds repuUkanism. 

The ]HiKticftl dinentioiis of Europe will only retard 
this final catastroj^e^ to render it more inevitable, if the 
or^rcbjy which it9 encreaclunenta abould fr^hten^does 
not adopt the wise resolution -of abandoning a part of its 
uaurpatioiis, and cfmfining itael within those reasonable 
limits, which alone will secure that share of power, with 
which its interest, rightly understood, would jrequire it 
to be satisfied! « 



CHAP. XL ' 

Parliament of England. 

It is wdl known that die Parlianentof England is cfim* 
{losediof two houses, the £ords aad Cbnmiofif. AU the 
£&glkh peersy thatis, all die ndhiles, conatiÉate the Hense 
of Lords, or Peers. The ooljr neUe or peer ni a fiunily^ 
is he who bears tiie titie of dnke,^ eovoit, marqnxs, or 
baron. Since thé union of the two kingdoms, that of 
Scotland under tiie re^ of Anne, and that of Ireland 
Jinder Gemge III. the nobility of those two states sei|d 
deputations to the House of Peers. The lords who have 
not been deputed by their peers, may be by the commons» 
and it is in thi^ manner that Lord Ckutlereagih Lord 
MiUoUy and seyeral ^iher Irish and Scotch lords hold 
iieat3 in the House of Commons. 

The King can create as many peers as he pleases in 
the Three Kingdoms. It is computed that seven hundred 
Jiave b<9en created since the reign of Charles II. . Geoqga 
III. alone has created more than three hundred of them* 
This creation, which should not be made except where 
the want of some great national reward for splendid civil 
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or mHitarj êervkes requires it, tas more Ifaair once been 
diflgrftced bj being done through favour or neceMitj. [t 
has h' tendency to secure a majoritj to the King in the 
House of Lords whldt he had not, the titles of the new 
fords 'only being conferred upon condition that the j vote 
on tfie side of the King. 

The creation of titles hi the other two kingdoms does 
not present the same inconvenicncies, and the same dan- 
ger to the poKtical conststntioe, for the number of lord» 
doeo not increase that of the voters. 

Two high oAces in the state give the hereditary peer- 
àgtj or title of lord, if those who possess these offices 
are not already invested with the title, viz. the Lord 
Chancellor and Chief Justice of the King*!» Bench, who 
become lords at the moment of their appointment to 
tiiose stations. This creation is not eonstrtutionally in- 
dispensable, but is eonsecrïited by custom. The appoint- 
ment of Speaker to fte House of. -Commons, commonly 
leads to it i btrt H' is not untti after a course of services 
during several PariiameDts> that aie Speaker, continued by 
the Heuse, and tie concurrence of the King, who must 
ipprove of the eboiee, is created a lord. 

Ilie Mayor of London is a lord only during his con- 
, tbuance in oAke. 

The Ksbops of the English Church are spiritual 
lords and have a seat in the House of Lords. They en- 
joy all the privileges of the nobnity, which ore not in- 
compatible with their ecclesiastical character. They - 
cannot vote in the House of Lords when a cause is to be 
judged in which the accused may1>e condemned tb suftfr 
capital punishment. It is not for want of the rights but 
in obedience to the maxim, Eeelesia abkorret a sanguine j 
the church abhors blood. Each title has its bench ; 
tiiere is tiie Bench of Spiritual Lords, that of Dukes, 
Counts^ Marquises, and Tarons. Each title has also its 
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peculiar costume. That of the seculer lorda Gonabta of 
a red robe raised on the left hip to clear the awof d* Thia 
robe is more or less lined with ernune. The oapea as# 
larger or smaller accordii^ to the dignity of the title } 
the collars of the orders, and the folds of the robe.afa 
tied with tassels of gold. The membert of the House «( 
Commons have n^ particu^r dreaa. Tb« Locda mj 
vote in their House by proxy by sending their written 
vote } tlie Commons are not allowed this privilege* lia 
fine, liveries and coats of arms ai*e com«ioa to every hoAjh 
but the coronets with which tJiose of the lords al4Hie .tare 
crested, and which designate Uie title and digniiij, ana 
above the reaoh .of tbo merchant and cainmo90ir» 

The biUs or laws of Parliament n^ative to ikepnifif^ 
ment of the Three Kingdoms» the police» and joaticet 
may be proposed by either house* When the bill pviH 
posed by one is agreed to by the othe^ it i« preMiated-ta 
the King, who allows or r^^ts it by one or the. otber o| 
these French forma» Le Hoi le veut-^^ iZoi s'#«p^Mi«» > 

Since the reign of William the Conquetor» who iiilr»*) 
.duced Uie Norman language and laws^ aod the r^gn af 
the Flantagenets who spoke no otiier, the S^gUah laa^ 
jguage has laid claim to. many Fcrach words^ which have 
now.an English signification. There remain many saB^ 
tencea or short French phrases in. the lav languigfa» and 
in old establishments. These phrases have often retain,* 
ed the French signification» and ^re spoken by,th« Eqf* 
lish without being understood by them« For instance» 
the person who calls attention» when the King or his 
ministers in his name» deliver a^ speech in Parliament» ami 
the bailiff who orders silence wlien the judges of a court 
are going to pronounce the sentence, do it by prcmonnc- 
ing the old French word Oye». A rtndent, a fellow in 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge» whose duty it 
is to give notice of the houjs for eatiugi is known by th^ 
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name «f mangé. The motto of the Order of the Garter is 
Freschy JERmni soit qui mal y pense / and that of the 
ams of England also, Meu et mtm droit. 

The tax bills, and âiose Which constitute, augment, or ' 
Asliand the army or navj, belong exclusively to the Houser 
of Commons. The royal power, like that of the House 
«rf* Lords, has no other concurrence m these bills than 
the right of negativity or approving them. The power 
of the House of Commons aver this description of bills, 
is WÂ limited ta the rmposHion of taxes, or the augmenta- 
tion of the army ; it has a right to oversee their etecu- 
ti<m, to demand an account of the employment of the 
fettds^and toitnpeachthe ministers if the funds have not 
been appropriated to the object for which they were 
voted, if the army allowed them has had any other d^s- 
tlnalioQ than that designated in the original bill, or has 
keen employed in a war which the nation disapproves. 
Sor if thé King has a right, by the constitution, to make 
peace and declare war, and- if, according to the constitu- 
^àmat principle^ ThêlClng^ can do no wrongs it is not so . 
widitiie ministers, whcr are always responsible for the 
imaappUcation of aie constitutional rights of the King. 

The members of the House of Commons hold their of- 
fice seven years ; this is what is called the duration of the 
Parltattient. Formerly the Fâpïiament was triennial ; it 
has now become septennial. This prolongation of the 
terttt of efice affords an easier opportunity of corrupting 
the members. It is more advantageous for despotism to 
pay for seven years of corruption, and it is less expensive 
to have seven years secured in advance, than only three. 
Ttia arrangement is one of the great causes which have 
sopped the foundations of the British constitution, and 
want destiny the liberties of the nation. 

At the expiitition of seven years, the functions of the 
mendi>ers cease, and a new Parliament must be elected. 
6» 
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The King alone has a right to cause an election^ atid Be 
does it by virtue of torits vrhicb he dtspatchea Into evet^r 
county to the sheriffà of incorporated cities, and to bor« 
oughs having the right of election. It depends upon the 
King to prolong or dissolve the Parliament at pteasare^ 
but he must cause aaotlier to be elected if he wiabes ta 
procure an army or taxes. Both must be voted eadt 
year and for that year only."^ The Parliament is gene* 
i^lly convoked in Ûie month of November, and adjours* 
ed in the month of May, except the necesai^» of die 
state or the apprehensions of tiie nûnistors, caoae the 
term of the session to be prolonged or shorteAed. 

The session of the House of Commoas commencée 
with three hilU. The first is that of taxes. TlmiMll 
directs that all the various branches of imposts shall ooa- 
ttnue to be collected as in the preceding year, untSl tiie 
House shall have examined, when the budget is brouf^t 
forward, what suppressions or augmentations it is pro- 
per to make, according to the necessities of the state* 
The second bill keeps on foot for the current year^ the 
sea and land army of the preceding year. If this bSi 
were n«^t brought, the army would be lawfully disbaeded» 
and the individuals who compose it declared rebels if 
they remained under arms. This bill is called the mwti» 
ny Inll, because the army being contmued, it calls all 
who desert their standards, rebels and mutineers. The 
third bill is called the bill of indemnity. If, durieg the 
absence or adjournment of Parliament, the miniateM 
have expended sums greater than those allowed them fay 
Parliament, if they have extended the measures of safety 
or goveniment which they had been authorized to take^ 

* There are nererthdess several imposts, which, beings created 
to meet some ufji^ency, or support * war, are gitsfted for several 
years io succession. The number fixed is ^nerallf determined 
or proportioned by the event which gave' rise to it, as for fu* 
stance^ ^e duration- of the war. 



tbey declare that the néceasity of the service» and cir- 
eaoi^ancesy have forced them to this extebsioa ; thej 
the» receive a sort of abeoJixtton, and are declared not 
liable to an aocosation» altheugl) tàiej naj have incurred 
the poMilty of it. Since the miniatrj of Mr. Pitt» the 
bill of iodemnitjr has be^i. merely a bill of course» and a 
pcriitioal juggle. 

• The Kiag can select his ministers from either house $ 
when he takes any from the House of Commons, they 
are obliged^ as it is «called in parliamentary language» to 
-vacate tiieir seats» to consult the opinion of their elect* 
on^ wJh» perhaps would not have given their votes to con- 
fidentmi servants of the King, if they liad been ministers 
at the time of their election; but as this choice of min« 
istes» and tiie. overthrow of those who preceded 
them»are^moat always made in accordance with the 
poplar jseotimenty the new ministars never fail to be re* 
eleeted. 

«Certain placea which require a constant residence or 
ftsponsilnlity, are incompatible with representation. A 
VMHEober of Parliamoi^ nominated to one of these- places 
loses bis seat if he acfi^tit. These places are clearly 
dewgnaled and defined by die rules of the House and 
acts 1^ Parliameot. 

' The person of mendiers of Parliament is inviolable 
during the whole of its continuance ; they cannot be im- 
prisoned for debt» and can never be called to account for 
any opinions they may have advanced in parliamentary 
discissions. The House can» by its Speaker, call them 
to order* If a ^member be wanting in respect to the 
House» or speaks to them in what can be considered a 
seditious manner, no authority has a right to judge him 
but the House itself, whick» in this case» being formed 
into a committee of the whole» can punish the repre- 
sentative who may thus have forgotten his duty» by ccfo- 
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fining Ma a few dap only in tiie Tewer. An j raenber 
guilty of a high crime^'can be sent before the tribonalst 
bat tiie Hoase must first pronounce judgment. A crime 
which does not incur the penalty of death, and whose 
penahy hae been submitted to, is efthced at the time de* 
•ignated for its expiation. Nothing restrains tàe sove* 
reignty of the people in the choice of its representatives.. 
A nan condemned to the piUory, or for a time traas* 
ported, when he has vetwned to the class of citiaKna, a^ 
ter having satisfied the law, may be elected a member of 
ParUament 

It ia hanl4y forty jwars since Mr. JViliees^ proaeeoted 
for sedition by the King's Bench, afler'liavii^ taken re^ 
fage in France jUk escape a warrant for his arrest, was. 
elected member of Parliament by Ao dty of Liandoa. 
The House declared the election void. The eleeton 
ass^nbled again, and»reappointed Mr. Wilkes, even the 
third time* Tl>e city <4f London nominatol him Lord 
Mayor. The King refused to. confirm te nomination, 
as he had a ri|^t to do, and tibe two followiog years 
London was destitute of a Lord Mayor. At last he wai 
obliged ta yield, and Mr. Wilkes, who wùm esteemed 
the worthy and honouraMe defender of ihe ri^fs of the 
people» became a member of Parliasseat» iind Lovd May^ 
àr of Londoa.. 



CHAP. xn. 

Bi^4:mu G«oi|;e IIL waa depriyed of tlie exercise of 
tbe powei^s ▼.««ted in \àm by the cM0t«tntioD, a strong 
^jiositioik» alwaj^ readj to iarofce the aid of the people» 
aad give them an impulse ci^aUe of intiinidatiog tli^ 
ttirooet disregarded m iodispensable ia Eiq[;laad. Such 
y^9A the opposition of Mr. Fox at the commeotKnent oC 
Us paiiih^ career» siich was the opposition of Mr. Pi ttt 
#Wiik£a» ^ Lord ChaEhans, of I^ltenej, Walpela, &c. 
sinee jbei raî|^ «of the house of Hanover, if the mkis^ 
tersy jiektiag to &e wtU of the King, had pushed the ex* 
eroite ^ thefa* authority too< far$ the King hâmself had no 
other oiqpMilient to. prevent a gimeral sediUon Aan to 
have recourse to tUs sasse opposition, and throw him^ 
4e)£lttl& its ayns. It appoint^ the oûnistera, and g^v« 
emed, vriAout any appaféat change (tf ptncipleai it i« 
this "vriMtb caused it to be said» wkh sufficient justicef 
thatâia«aiBiry whioh made war, eoukl never make 

Tbs ^opiposkion at tbe^nresent day^ >b * "m^^ fona. It 
is* divided into two faruiches, the opposition af talents» 
and (excuse the exfuression) that of the moh. At the 
head of the former, are Lords GreaTilie and Grey in th^ 
House of Lords, Mr.' Whitbread in the Hoyse of Com- 
mons, and a few members respectaUe foi* their morality 
or their poUticai character, as Mr. Alexander Baring, on 
bU imputant commercial questions, and Sir Samuel Ron^'^ 
illy, on the subject of legislation. Mr.Canning also figures 
hi the opposition, when he is not a minister ^ but he has 
no sort of integrity. He is in favor of the most violent 
ineasures of the ministry» when a ministeri or expecting 
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to be one; and for the laièakni and low oppaâin%> 
when this expectation is blasted ;.that is to say, Mr.€an> 
mug is eren lower than the second class of opposition* 

Lord Stanhope,, and Lord HoHand, in the Hoos^ 
of Peers, are the leaders of the second branch of opposl» 
tfa>n. Lord Holland^ nephew of Gharles Fox, widiea 
apparently to pnrsae the same course with his nnel^,b<it 
this kind of opposition is now useless. Lord Stai(hope to' 
aman of much honour, integritj, sense, and even ififinr'^' 
BMtion, but this lord has a character, whose efeiy flighty 
and every action is allied to folly. Of high standing, 
affluent, and generous, he sometimes takes a fancy to" 
Kve with more frugality than m wretche<l mechanic, and 
M his famify must conform to this economical mania.' 
He had placed his son when a youth, in Ae family of «r 
poor shoemaker $ this child- pursued hio studies, but the 
lord, his father, obliged him nevertheless to live . wttk* 
tiie shoemaker, and lie with hi» boys. Re is a fervent 
preacher of the doctrine of equalUy. When his daughter 
became marriageable, • the whim' took him, and he tmd 
to persuade her ikoA she was in love withan apothecary^ 
boy» ané she was married to this man. It was his inten- 
tion to make the new couple keep shop, but he has' not 
been able to carry this point. ¥rmn the commencement 
of tho Fvonch revolution, whose excesses only he appro¥<-' 
ed, he caused his h«r to be cut, and adopted the dress of 
tiie Quakers. His lady, a very respectable woman, died 
of the mortification» anésuflbriags caused by theeccen* 
tridties of her hosband. 

The^ conduct of Lord Cochrane and Sir Francis Bur- 
dett ia wett known j the latter has become the object of 
contempt and public ridicule, hf the cowardice wifli 
which he abandoned his Mlowers, when he came out of 
the Tower, into which he had entered with so much hon- 
our ; and the baseness with which be submitted to the 



ftreaits «Tike minStir^, has covered hkn wiA lasting dis* 
grace. Tbej had ghreo him to tinderstatid that he would 
be assassinated, if heLsboaid dare to show himself in ^bm 
aiidst of the people, an^ aceqpt die tnumphant hmioara 
thej wished to bestow upon him* Thus are &e two 
leaders of the opposition in the House of Commons de* 
p^ed. Their onljoi^ect in speakings is to divert the 
Ii(»ifie,asit is commonly called, and thej never speak 
wUhwit increasing l2ie contempt which has been jastij 
bestowed upon them. 

In great and importiuit measures, the talents, that is to 
saj, Lord Grenviile» Lord Grej, and their friends^ have 
more of the direction than the miaistrj themseWes, or 
rather thi^govern -entirely. The political crimes which 
have fisr several years bee^ committed by the calnoetof 
irfondon, to set Europe in flames, liave been as much the 
vork of these lords, as ^ the miniotry. / 

For a long time, the speakers of theopposition have only 
disclosed aufajects^f little consequence ; their qieeches 
are .violent to no purpose. The parts are distributed^ 
and the actors acquit themselves with more or less 
Wiannth^ accordifig to a concerted fim^ If this perfid» 
iotts mask* iuM» now become useless to England, in ber^ 
internal gjovomiiient, it is of great service to hV in lier, 
relation with foreign «ourls. It allowa her to penetrate 
thus, into the socrets of those w^ whom she is at war> 
because the meinbersof the oppomtisn being able, as 
their interest dictiites, to appear^cooeiliatii^,, enable their 
government to^ cause propositions to be made without 
dishonour, whickare contrary to her ostensible proceed* 
ings, and oven suddenly to make a retrograde step in her 
political res4|UtionSy w&ich an absolute government can* 
not do without iOfpearing inconsistent with itself. The 
crafty cabioet then, not only bring n^w m#n upon the 
^41^9. Ipt MX such ^ crisis» it makes use of meii who have 
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epenlj professed opinmis epposHe to tiieir owii. it 
has, as may be seen, in this peculiar resoarce, an im- 
mense advantage ever the other cabinets of fiirope, who 
are far from being aoquùnted widi tfate artltil poiiej of 
the imaiaterial power* 

I do not hesitate to believe that the eoarse purmied bf 
Mr. Whilbread in the pariiamentarj «tiseassions, reb- 
tive to the spoliating operations of ihe CongresBof Vien- 
na, maj have been perfectly honourable* i donotdonbt 
that the noble accents he has* uttered in favoar of literty 
and the political independence .«f states, mi^ have been 
in accordance with his real senttasents ; but asHheae 
speeches are so many stepping stones in regard to the 
measures to be pursued id future events, I should not 
venture to affirm that the English cabinet itself, has not 
more or less influenced the spirit of the ministecial 
speeches delivered by the hononrabie member of Ihe 
Commons. 

Ihe last grand affiur of Ireland, in which the opposi'- 
tion manoeuvred according to a ooncerted plan, all tite 
. particulars of which are well known, will give an exam- 
ple of the English ministeriat spirit. The readers wilt 
be able to judge of the true character of the opposition) 
and its utility to ministers in difficult cases. 

Ireland was in a state of combustion; civil war eK* 
tended its ravages to every corner of the kingdom, and 
was excited by the English government itself. Persnad* 
ed that the embarrassments, or military operations of 
France would not permit that power to furnish any assis* 
tance to the Irish, the government thought itaeif able to 
gfve the finishing stroke to tins unhappy country, to sub** 
jugate it, and keep it in subjection. Meanwhile, thé 
burnings, scaflfolds, the impunity of the assasnnatioitf 
committed upon the persons of the Catholics, did not 
compass any thing $ and resistance was «oniiMaUy in- 
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ttémkg. IidaBd , altlumgii «hiaidoncfd to beraeif^ miglit 
efery moment be sepamted from the BMtit^it $ the min- 
isters bad loat all thw energy, and thmrnulwctlity might 
yredQce the most dreadful division». 

The opposition then stepped in to their assistance* II 
Gsme iorward» «id appeared to dictate the'terms upon 
which it woald consent to take the reins of government. 
Those conditions were the promised promulgation of a 
bilU accepted beforehand bj the King, for the complete 
emancipatbn i^ the Roman CathoKcs. The bill was to 
allow that portion of the population, whiéh constitutes 
fear fifths of the Kingdom of Ireland,* the free exercise of 
their religion, the right of holding any civil ot military 
«aploym^it, whether elective, or by royal appointment. 
All was accepted, ami nothing was wanting but' the ne- 
cessary tiine to mature the bill, and prepare the public 
aiud to receive it without any convulsions. 

Upon &e faith of this treaty,- in which the King and 
Ae Parliament were solemnly engaged, Ireland laid 
éftktk its arms $ all' was hushed, every thing was restored 
to order, and the opposition ruled. If this hypocritical 
oi^osition had not been tfie abettors of the ministry, 
vl»n they" themselves became ministers, they should^ 
have fulfilled' sitch sacred promises, they should have 
impeached tiieir predecessors, and their heads, with that 
of Lord Castlereagh, the executionerof their orders in' 
Iffdand, should bavie answered for the torrents of in- 
nocent blood shed inihat unhappy kingdom. The op- 
pontion was sUetO:,'' 

Ditrtng three succeeding sessions, for the sake of form, 
IW question of the emancipation of the Catholics was 
discussed y in flne^ when the effervescence of the public 
dHttd was wdl over, and every thing ready for the adop- 
flonof a^efinitive iheasure^ in 1808, this same opposition '^ 
<»ssedar1d&âiyf rerdttorheexciteâaroundthem. Every 
r 
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comerVEogland was filled with writiagg against the 
emancipation ; thej caused the populace to write over 
lUl the walls in London, JVb Popery ^ down withtheMin" 
istry. The King's delicacy of conscience was brought 
forward, and it was declared that amongst the t>aths pro- 
nounced bj him at his coronation, that never to allow 
the exercise of the Roman Catholic religion throughout 
his realms, and the solemn promise to exterminate itj 
did not permit him to consent to the emancipation bill. 

The «engagements made bj the Parliament were not 
less sacred than tliose of the King. To be released from 
them and break theni, the. ministers caused themselves 
to be dismissed, the old ministers were recalled, the Par- 
liament was dissolved, and a new one convoked, Ireland 
had been strongly garrisoned with English troops, all the 
Roman Catholics had been carefully disarmed ; tiie danger 
was past. See v^hat unhappy Ireland gained. Their 
union was declared in the same manner as that of Scot- 
laud had been under Queen Anne. Their Parliament 
was abolished, their representation was melted down, 
that is, annulled in the English Parliament. The Irish 
minority renders Ireland almost nothing there» and the 
residence of those of her members,, who, to sit in Parlia- 
ment, are obliged to quit Dublin, and reside in London, 
makes so many hostages of these members, and becomes 
to Ireland a pledge of submission and slavery. 

England founditself in danger, in several important 
respects, after the destruction of the English army at 
Corunna, and during the successes of the French army 
in Russia ; the opposition was then ready to resume the 
ministry, that the government itself might be able to 
change meaaurcs; but the rafudityof events, caused a 
change in the course of the opposition, who, always re* 
swerving themselves for still greater events, continued to 
^lanœnvre with the ministers behind the curtain. 
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Statesmen who respect mj country, dottbtless are a& 
' well acquainted with, and appreciate as welt as I do, the 
English opposition. So far it has only made dupes or 
traitors of every man in foreign courts, who has suffered 
himself to be deceived by it. In politicks, the English 
government is what the English are in cWU life, in in- 
dividual transactions. Are you attacked, does an Eng- 
lishman put a pistol to your breast ? Woe to you if an 
Englishman comes to your assistance. Extricate your- 
self before he arrives. Whatever language he employs, 
be assured he comes to discover your weak side, to aid 
you perhaps if you are strong, but to tie your hands, 
that you may be more surely murdered, if there be a pro- 
bability that you must yield. I have seen these horrid 
examples multiplied beyond calculation, whenever any 
of our poor prisoners were attacked by any of the com- 
mon people. 

In fine, that all my thoughts in regard to the opposition 
maybe well understood, if honest men ask me this ques- 
tion, "Have you no faith then, in the virtues of its mem- 
bers ? Wîlberforce was not then sincerely the friend of 
the blacks ? Lord Holland did not then ardently desire 
an exchange of prisoners in the last war ? Mr. Whît- 
Vead has not always sincerely talked of the re-establish-- 
ment of peace ^^ I will aniswer, I do not wi&h to judge 
the heart of any one, but I am too well acquainted with 
England, to believe the existence of any virtue in that go- 
vernment ; its mask only is known ; the parts of the op- 
position are distributed as they distribute the parts of 
financiers, lovers, valets or tyrants, at the theatre; and- 
he who was applauded yesterday in Sertorius, tomorrow 
will perform the part of Nero with no less success. The 
famous Edmund Burke, aft^ having figured thirty 
years at the head of th^ opposition, went over to the op- 
posite party, when he thought that in this new eapacsty 
he ceold do mwe injury to France. ' 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Taxe»^Puhlic Debt. 

It would l)e difficult for any one to have an idea of {li% 
extent of taxes in England. It is necessary to have 
lived a long time m that kingdom to judge how far they 
^ould be insufferabie by any other people. The Eng- 
lish pay them however without murmuring, because tiie 
taxes are voted by their representatives 5 because they 
(all upon the landholder and the affluent, in proportion 
to their wealth ; and because the poor pay nothing except 
they wisli to procure articles whose consumption is not 
of the first necessity, and wish to enjoy this superfluity^ 
which vanity and luxury make an article of necessity ta 
the rich. 

Landed property pays into the treasury nearly a quar- 
ter of its net products. Valuations the most exact, and 
calculations the best founded, fix the tax upon a landed 
income of from twenty to twenty-one francs at five francs. 
This is called the Land Tax. 

The income derived from industry pays in the same 
proportion. This description of taxes is called the Iri' 
ecme Tax. It is levied on the declaration upon oath of 
the person liable to pay it. The inspectors are autlior^ 
ized to demand all tfie receipt books of the debtor to 
satisfy themselves that there was no fraud and perjury in 
the declaration ; if there be fraud, the tax is doubled, 
and a heavy fine besides is added to the double taxation. 

The doors and windows pay a considerable tax, begin- 
ning at a determinate number ; that is, from the single 
door and wnndow of the hovel of the poor, who pay noth* 
Sng, the tax continues to increase gradually in propor- 
tion to the wealth of the proprietor 1 for instance, if ten 



tfoOT» «ad wkiflowi pay ten francs, twenty apertures pay 
twenty francs» forty pay one hundred and sixty francs, &c. 

After theae taxes cones that for the poor, known by 
the name of J^oor Bates $ it is collected for tiie benefit of 
tiie parish; This tax amounts to seven million pounds 
sterling,* that is, one hundred and sixty-eight millions df 
livres» I always reckon the pound sterling at twenty-four 
fraQcgy for the sake of even change» Then come the taxes 
for the s^pport of lighting and paving the streets, and the 
"night watches for all the cities, market towns, and bor- 
oughs of the county. 

The Eœcise may be compared to our droits reunis / it 
is however, if possible, more burdensome, more tiresome 
and more vexatious. It has a right to extend its inspec: 
tion over almost every ^ticle of consumption, and its 
visits into every dwelling. 

The Customs are a branch of the excise. They levy 
immense duties upon all articles for importation and ex- ' 
portation. These duties are calculated according to the 
wants of the state,but so as not to prejudice the encourage- 
ment of their manufactures, and particularly so as to fa- 
vour the exportation of their own productions. 

For instance, every article manufactured, before it is 
copsumed in England, pays a considerabb daty^ which^ 
^metimes amounts to twenty per cent..on the valve, but 
should the manufacturer des^n it for exportation, the 
dpty he has paid is not only returned to him under the 
title of a drawback, but he receives besides,. a premiuia 
sufficiently large for his^ encouragement, according to the 
nature of the article, or the necessity of destroying the 
fiabrication of such articles in foreign countries | and 

,*. This tax is for alms or assistance given to residents at home. 
The expenses of Wovkhouses, Almshoines, and Charity^ SchooU^, 
amount to nearly double this sum. From this any one may judge - 
|viiat an enormoitsisum the poor cost in England smd hov nu.-- 
merous they must be. . 

'7* ' * ' *' " 



hence it is that so many English slufi abonnd at so low 
a price in all the maricets of Europe^ vrhile the con- 
sumer at London pajs almost dooble the price. 

The dergy of tiie Engfish church collect in every par* 
ish frdm all the inhahitants, to whatever sect they belong, 
the tenth of a)l the products of the earth. 

An English citizen, of whatever condition or profetf- 
'inon he may be, cannot escape any of theso imposts, ex* 
cept he be enrolled amongst the poor of the parish ; thei^ 
he pays no direct tax, but on the otteer hand it is he who 
receives pay. 

l*he head of a family, having aprrfession, a taiior or 
iBhoemaker for instance, which he carries on in a shop, 
or living in a small chamber, declares and proves to the 
parish that he is encumbered with five or six children, or 
that with only his wife, he is infirm, and his labonr and 
industry do not produce half the necessaries of Hfe^ ihn\ 
he is enrolled on the list of paupers, and receives weekfj 
half of what he needs, from the tax known by tte name 
xif poor rntes. 

The parishes least burdened, reckon on this list at 
least a quarter of their inhabitants | some reckon athird. 
The populous parishes in the suburbs of London and the 
adjacent villages, particularly the parish of «fcçtfenay, 
reckon two thirds of their inhabitants on this list, and at 
the charge t)f the parish. The poor kut is never fixed 5 it 
varies according to the wants, of the parish. There are in- 
stances, where, to each individual who pays, it amounts 
to iiiorfe than the income tax. The riches of England 
may be calculated from this statement. The wealth of 
ftis kingdom, as has been seen, is not territorial, and is 
without bottom 5 it is wh<rfly commercial, the produet of 
industry, and consequently accidental. England is à 
purveyor, poor by birth, who has acquired a grea/t fortune, 
And lives in unbounded luxury, but whose fortune is aK 
most entirely afloat. 



The dtftiesB upoli all «rtielea hD|K»rted from foreign 
.ceontries Are excessive ; tbej are moderated accordiag^ 
<o tiie demand for the artiole imported, 'aad the future 
"profit of reexportation, if the. im{>orted articlea be raw, 
«nd are to be jmanufactuf ed in England. 

Wines pay eiiormoiis dutiea. Those of Portugaf, 
which cost the Engluih agency about twelve pence a bot* 
^e at iheir warehouses in Oporto, do not sell for less than 
six francs at London. The Portuguese wines are un* 
der the spedal protection of the government, since Por- 
tugal has become an English province. The physicians 
Tecoramend this wine esotuMvely in their prescriptions, 
.and did not add Madeira until that island was taken 
possession of by the English. 

A bc^le of Claret wine would cost fifteen or eigliteen 
IrancS) and a bottle of Champaigne twenty-four. The 
duties alone cause the high price of French wines, and 
it would be wrong to attribute it to the difficulty of pro- 
curing this liquor in time of war. Government, in prin- 
ciple, may have designed to discourage the consumption 
of Fren$;h wines, by the enormity of the duties, but vani- 
ty has triumphed over policy, or. rather the public spirit 
has made it a duty to contribute largely in this instance, 
to the alleviation of the necessities of the state $ for the 
table of a gentleman who gives a dinner, is considered 
but meanly furnished, if Claret and Champaigne do not 
predominate over Port. 

. I have briefly spoken of the taxes which support Eng- 
land } I shall likewise say only a few words about the 
puUic debt. These important subjects have been treat- 
ed upon by abler writers, and greater civilians. Every 
one at the present day is aojuainted with the financial 
iituation of England, and many of our periodical papers 
mention it with sufficient exactness. I do not, moreover^ 
prete&d to have fathomed the administration and resdur*> 
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ces q{ England; I have observed this kingd<^m as well 
as I was able, in all its parts; but the observations I 
have made are plain, and I have ranged them in chapters^ 
to show clearly what I have seen, and how I have se^en it. 
' The interest alone of the public debt amounted in 
1814, to twelve hundred millions of our francs. It con- 
tinues to increase from ^ear to jear, bj reason of the new 
loans which are continually made, besides the interest 
which is only paid by being funded every year. 

The system of Sinking Funds is a mere mockery at 
the present day, in the strictest sense of tlie word. 
These funds, destined to extinguish the debt in a give^ 
time, have been violated, and sometimes dissipated 5 the 
last time this happened, was in 1813. In recommencing 
the sinking fund, that is, the reservation and separation 
of a part of the annual revenue to be applied in paying 
tlie capital of (he public del^t, it would require ane hunr 
iredand eighty years to form a capital sufficient to paj 
the debt as it npw is, supposing it not to be augmentée^ 
and continuing always to pay the interest of it. 

The ordinary expenses of the state are about a thour 
sand millieus of our francs ; the interest of the public 
debt, is twelve hundred millions of francs. Thé sum 
total of the demands for the public service, is çonse^ 
quently about two thousand two hundred millions of 
francs, per annum. 

The taxes may well be immense 5 they never are sufr 
ficient to pay even the ordinary expenses of the gov- 
ernment, and a loan is obliged to be added to them an» 
nually» in order to meet the expenses, and pay the iur 
lerest. Will the English sink under this prodigious 
load ? No, if Europe, constantly blind to her interest, 
continues to be directed by the counsels^of this nation, 
which alone possesses what constitutes real strength 
and real wealth, a good public spirit. This nation and. 
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goyernment are not known in Europe. *Tliey have lived 
and prospered for a century by the ignorance^ the follies^ 
and the errors of all the rest. 

Can the English continue to prosper, at least in ap> 
pearance, under the state of things existing in England ? 
Yes, so long as ihej preserve that wealth, that strength» 
which onlj exisU and is formed amongst them, I repeat 
it, their excellent public spirit ; and so long as the powd- 
ers of Europe persist in their blind submission to the 
will jof the English Cabinet. 

The ministers open a loan, to support the credit; it 
becomes necessary to stir up enemies against France; 
the loan is instantly filled. The Three Kingdoms might 
be sold -ten times, and the produce would not pay the 
debt. The bank paper, multiplied beyond measure, has 
no longer any guarantee ; but say this to an Englishman, 
and his answer is, ^^ Who ever thinks of paying our debt f 
if we find our bank paper sufficiently guaranteed, how 
does it concern you ? It is our business." This is what 
an Englishman coqjly tells you, and there makes his 
stand. 

When gold was selling at thirty per cent, in 181 2 and 
1813, the members of both Houses of Parliament said the 
paper wafl not unking, and the practice corresponded 
with the theory. The paper was not refused by any one , 
ttcept a few individuals, and iaa few cases which were 
fully exposed to public animadversion. 

No store raised its prices, only if you wished to pay 
in gold, they would deduct you the advance on that 
^nerchandixe, (the gold which had varied) but this was 
iu> diminution from the value of the other. 

I have seen every where what I say here. At that 
time I might have obtained the whole shop ; I might have' 
purchased with paper, every shop in England, without; 
ttiy variation in the prices, compared with the preceding 
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years. When 1 wished to reason upon the loss of the 
paper, the parliamentary discussion was immediately 
the answer, I remained confounded, andiE called to 
mind how our assignats were discredited and destroyed. 
O my country ! if thy good, thy generous inhabitants, 
superior in so many respects to the nations of Europe, if 
the French could have a portion of that Public Spirit 
which so eminently distinguishes England — France ! thou 
wouldst not only be superior to all nations in the cour- 
age of thine armies, but the force of thy genius would 
subjugate them all, and tliey would become tributary to 
thy industry. But Public Spirit I that grain of faith of 
tlie Gospel, which moves mountains, that grain of faith 
is wanting. We ha^e sown it every year for a centuiyi 
and every year for a century, parasitical^ plants have 
choked it. Let us not be disheartened ^ let us sow, and 
re-sow still, perhaps it will grow at last. 



CHAP, xiv: 

jBeneJkence^-^Philanthropic Institutions. 

1 HERE is no country on earth where philanthrophic 
establishments, and houses of benevolence are-so numer- 
ous as in England. There is no petty parish without 
its charity school, its workhouse, destined to receive the 
lazy, the orphan children, and the old men, and its alms- 
house, small private buildings, in which are lodged gra* 
tuitottsly, and where assistance in money and victuals 
ia received by old men, whetiier widow'ers or married) 
whose success, during a long and laborious career, has 
not answered to the activity they have displayed. 

The natural consequence an unobserving FrenchmaQ 
would deduce from thi9 abundance, of benevolent insti*^ 



ttttUms, tmét be, thftt the English charm^ter is iiatiirAlly 
humiuie and generous, and jet it is directly the reverse 
of these two noble qualities. The heart of an English- 
maii i^ in his head ; every thing in that country is dope 
hj calculation, and through vanity ^ never good for the 
love of good. ' 

The necessity of creating clients when the government 
was more popular, and of obtaining suffrages at the time 
of elections, induces the leading families of the counties 
to found establishmepts which may bring their names 
often into notice among the people. Marbles placed 
ever the principal entrance of each of these establish- 
ments, large tablets suspended in the most conspicu* 
9U8 part of the church, written nearly in the style of the 
pompous inscription to be seen at Paris, over one of the 
balls of the Hotel-Dieu, and which informs the passen- 
gers Ûis^ the proud Pomponne, who never perhaps in 
bis life sufiered any privation, to assist the unfprtunate, . 
after his death, has by his will sacrificed the rich bro- 
cades of his drawing rooms to be converted into useful 
furniture for the poor; these taUets, I say, inform the 
readers in England, that such an establishment is tlie 
work of such a family. This example is imitated through- 
nut the country, and this vanity, which originated in .a 
desire to serve themselves, has gained all classes, and 
has terminated in the formation of a considerable num- 
ber of charity houses. But he whose name figures on 
{he marble which covers his tomb, and in the tablet sus- 
pended in the parish church, as one of its benefactors, 
has, during his life, suffered the beings most dear to him 
to perish with misery.* 

* I am far from finding fault with the act, but only with the 
motive which caused iL Upon the whole, however, 1 had rather 
read upon the tomb of the deceased, that he has left a sum for 
the foundation of such an instiftition, than to learn by his epitaph 
that he has forever provided for a certain number of masses, 
wfaieh are stronger signs of the influence of priests» and the fear 
of tiie devil^ thaa of the love of God aûd roan. 
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• A lair dretMr who had mad^ a sort of fMrisM «IT 
Bishop^s Waltham, where I have resided, never w«s wil- 
ling to give fiftj pounds steiriing to the work house, that 
thej might receive into it his father, an infirm dd maot 
whom he suffered to beg. The overseers of the parish 
exacted this sum on account of the wealth of the son* 
The unfortunate old man died somehow or another, in 
the street, during a severe wint^. ^His son onty survi- 
ved him ashort time. A monument, erected in the ceme- 
tr J, now informs the passenger tliat titis man, dubbed an 
esquire, left at his death twtf hundred pounds sterling for 
the poor. In twenty jears the memorj of the «squire 
will be an object of veneration to tlie readers of the ep^ 
itaph, and the infamous conduct of the hair dresser will: 
iuive been forgottea It is thus the English calcalate. 

An aged female, lone and without a family, is recom- 
mended to the charity of a rich man ; but as assisting 
her cannot produce any effect to gratify hta vanity, ^e 
dies abandoned. An old servant has iq>ent his life in 
the service of one master, but now become uoelesa, 4ies, 
if they condescend to suflfer it,, in a garret of the hoifoe, 
without any one, not even his comrades, deigning to no- 
- tice it. 

But let an accident happen in a pubKc street in a 
great town at noonday, a fire perhaps which has made 
some noise, and has been accompanied with some extra- 
xirdinary circumstances, such as the ruin of a family of 
note $ it is in such cases that vanity displays all its trea- 
sures. All the public papers give information, that 
esquire such4t*oae, and lord such-a-one, came with t}ie 
utmost eagerness to relieve personally the unfortunate 
person who had been injured by a carriage ; that his 
lordship condescended to visit him at his lodgings, to 
furnish him abundant aid, and to watch, with the same 
generosity, the progress of the injury, until it was per- 



fectlj heded. In lise, in die case of the five, that a sub- 
«cripition, headed hj lords and ladieii so and so, &c« 
&c. the list of whom is scrupulously detailed, has. set 
them a going again. 

Subscriptione are the most common method of ^giving, 
assistance in England 5 I confess that the amount is 
much ^eater when it is the product of sixty or a hun- 
dred purses which are laid under contribution, than in « 
coantrj where modest beneficence steals^in some degree 
privately, to the bed of sickness, insinuates itself secret- 
ly into the midst of a suftering fond^, to take care of 
it, and administer consolation $ but I declare^that if any 
grevii misfortune should happen to me, it is thus that I 
riiould like to be assisted ; the other way, done entirely 
to gratify the pride of the giver, would hurt my feelings* 

Good and generous Frenchmen i it is necessary to have 
lived 4imongst foreigners, and particularly amongst this 
people, which calls itself oiu* rival, but is only our ene< 
my, to know how to value yourselves. It is you who 
know how benefits should be conferred, -and how to en- 
hance the most trifling circumstances attending ^eir be- 
stowment. If our journals, like the English papers, were 
in the habit of publishing every thing, and you would 
consent to reveal a part only of the^good you do, all na- 
tioiis would be forc^ to confess that wealth may be eve- 
ry where else, as in England, insolently generous, but 
that you only know what is true beneficence. 

Although our public charitable institutions may be 
generally less numerous than in England, yet all our 
cities, and the clvief places in the departments present 
extensive institutions, whose management, although sus** 
ceptible of improvement, is better understood than 
amongst our neighbours. Our foundling and lying-in 
hospitals have but few corresponding establishments, 
and those are only found in London. 
>- 8 
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Our hospitals, where they are not unusuallj incum^ 
bered, are better provided, the sick are more at ease, bet- 
ter nourished, better taken care of, as to attendance and 
medical aid, than the sick are in London. I have visit- 
ed several hospitals in both countries, and lately, among 
otiiers, the Hotel Dieu at Paris. I entered into the 
nrinutest details with different sisters and servant girls ; 
and this hospital, which had formerly made me shrink with 
horror, at the time when- 1 had seen the beds crowded 
into the halls, and several sick persons in the same bed^ 
appeared so comfortable, that I should not have the least 
repugnance to being one of its patients. Each sick per- 
son has his bed, and the beds are sufficiently distant, 
the halls carefully ventilated, the linen clean ; and if I 
had any observation to make, it would be perhaps con- 
cerning the food of those who are convalescent, which 
did not appear to me to be varied sufficiently. Wora 
dbWn with fevers, their weak stomachs are inevitably 
disgusted with a diet either too solid or unpalatable and 
having too much sameness. 



CHAP. XV. 

Machiavelism cf the English Ministers, 

JbiNGLAND is a country in which crime and virtue have< 
an account open in the ledger of every inhabitant ; that 
which yields most of the article jiro/lf is most cultivated. 
In this respect the principles of the government do not 
differ from those of individuals. 

The manufactories of England were entirely without 
business in 1811. The workmen were starving, bread 
bad risen to an extravagant price, misery was general, 
and discontent universal, The ministry profited by this 
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>»îtuatîoik abundantly to recruit their armies vKich were 
suffering immense losses in Spain. But a part of tUe 
men emplojed in the manufactories were not in a situa- 
tion to bear arms ; tliere remained a multitude of marrieâ 
men, chihiren, and aged persons, who threatened an ap- 
proaching sedition in the great manufacturing towns. 
The mimstrj were beforehand with them. The plac^ss 
most tu be feared, received assistance, while the counties 
of Lancasbire, Nottinghamshire and Derbjriiire, only ob- 
tained further provocations to insurrection. In these 
counties thej manufactured stockings entirely by looms, 
anda small quantity of cotton cloths ; a great i\5rmeuta<' 
tlon was excited there, and the new Ioqvi$ were made the 
pretext. They had been invented to save Imnds, but 
they diminished the number of workmen, and it was ne- 
cessary to destroy them immediatdy . This is what was 
said by Jthe emissaries of the ministry, who counted 
rightly upon the credulity of the people^ for it was ridicu- 
lous to wish to give more hands to tJie manufactories, wb^L 
they were unable to sell their goods and pay their work- 
men, Runpers, sent by the ministers, pretending they 
were enlisted under the command of Captain Luddf 
whence is derived the appellation of Ludditesy went in 
snmll parties for the purpose of breaking the looms. Two 
considerable mapufactori(^ were set on fireyadiief nianu- 
facturing proprietor was assassinated, and several persons 
perished. The ministry made thé show of taking meas- 
ures to check the evil, and prevent any great disorders. 

Regiments of cavalry were dîspatèfaed into these coun- 
ties, gibbets were erected, some victims sacriiked, exe- 
cuted, or sentenced to transportation. Such measures, 
without any trouble, put a Stop to seditions in whid^ tlie 
people were only reluctantly induced to engage. 

The failure of the continental system on the part of 
^e northern powers^ induced the hope of an immediate 
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epentng for English' merchandize. This expertation 
completely pacified the minds of the people in all the 
^tzt manufactnring towns, and released the ministers 
from the trouble of rectirring to new metiiods of force to 
keep down the people, although bread was selling at six- 
teen sous per pound. At the d^ath ef Percival the diffi- 
culties ceased. 

Amongst the papers of this minister, some were found 
TA a seeled bag, relating to the commotions in Lanca- 
shire. Mr. Whltbread demanded that ttej should be 
eommttuie&ted. He observed, that from posttite infor- 
mation he would declare to the house that it was his in- 
dividual and itrm belief that the mimsters had been the 
promoters of tliose commotions. A committee was ap- 
péinted, the papers were communicated, probably in se- 
cret, to Mr. Whitbread. From that time Mr. Whitbread 
was silent. 

Things would have remained thus, and every one 
would have been convinced with Mr. Whitbread, that the 
ministers had been the instigators of the revolt, without 
having seen, as he did, the proofs. Every one would 
have kept silence, being almost persuaded the mischief 
had been done to save England from a greater evil, virit&- 
*oot examining too closely if it would not have been bet- 
ter to deliver the country from this plague which might 
devour it, and which had destroyed by assassination, and 
the band of the executioner, the fathers of several fami- 
lies. 

A Dr. Taylor of Bolton Moor, in Lancashire, a iis^ 
^enfing^ clergyman, that is to say, a priest who is not of 
the EngHsh Church, was accused of jacobinism by tiie 
iriinisteriaKsts. He had exposed a part of their ma- 
nœuvres, and prevented the mischief which they wished 
to perpetrate in his neighbourhood. His congregation 
had voted Inm thanks fer the exertions he had made ta 



apread for them bgr ihMft.ir^ j[i^^ tlie rebel- 

Han. Pfishii4 to «Ktre|nilie»i^^ the^iltaeks «f U» ^e- 

a Iwlig tetter^ in wWck Jh^ .exinMies andyiiOïlrcsjili die 
m«elikkfttioB»of*tiiepn>8inter»tf tte.sei#tt$ it is tbere 
«bdwii that ft mtimfm&^r^ thi^ ^* W^St itoughto^y vi'â» 
destroyed at th^ àifttigiitk»a irf the «iiiiiiMe»- e# |;»veffii- 
ment* Thej ii»d exeited atid. icommaaded tbe ârtt «el- 
lectieos' of the peefile.; âttjfaad <fofiitabBd< ams ; thej 
composed more tbaii a qearter of the partj whkh had 
baroed the maaafiM^vTS and ibtj vcn^ the kaderaef 
the iiiaarreetiaB. Thej'were:jtco^iaed^> bot net until 
the moment joi danger, «hen the^milkarjicvee appreach* 
edy^eaefa of these tagm^ hwmgfixt ^tifH»» hk head a 
vhite cap, as the aiark to.iKMnganh. tbem^ and ^t tbi» 
jNgnal ihe OMlitary had -permitted ^^em té «dcape un- 
molested. 

The developement of Dr. Taylor contains many fact» 
chargeable to the ministers, amongst others, the accusa- 
tion of iheir spies for having provoked the assassination 
of the chief manufacturer of West Houghton, and foe 
having ei^ecuted the «nurder tkems^elves. The miserable 
iKrretchea whom they had seduced, being forced by threats 
to accompany them to the spot; had refused to share in 
.the infamous ton^^tian*. . Jn.fin^ the Docler'a accusl- 
tioa s^nst the ministers, wbMi he^ r.epre^lied for: haw 
iog broBght to the scafioki not the true perpetratwi of 
the murtler»;. bat single speetatoiift who hAdr been sedticed, 
Ag«lnst iirhoim;. the seducers \v^o hdd committed .the a»*- 
8«0liaati9n were admitted as iofortnera 1^ witnesses^ 
fiondaded by. this still stronger accusation» which he 
yresented to^the tribunal of public c^ion : ^ F«s, all 
these crimeê m^e ttsekss^ J^^^wUk^ndiBg tkemisr 
fartuMS and sufferiae eondiUm oftkef^ofky tiie^ mould 
a» 
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hmvt remained Ir ii w f ii l/ / aàd Iftûw it 6y the txemjie 
of my p^riehf wkiekf imif^ tHtmied in ^ midât ef like 
e^imùtiôny hû^êeen pmarvédfram it by my eareJ^ 

The Attornej CkiHirftI has not take» the sAAie stand 
in this af&!r as in Ait of Wbymrtj^vewsuM Lord Castle- 
reagh. tn this case, tiie scene was acted in England^ 
They sre silent in esKOimtiBg statssmea who think tiiej 
«an only govora by tht consRnsMon of crinies. 

JÊehkumiB intfie vicioitf of NottinghamsUre. The 
Luddites appeared desirous of approaching the gates of 
this Ifiltle ttfwa, or rather the inhabitants appeared- to be 
afhttd «f ÏU At this tttne the Tmn^port Office hid tried 
to procttfe.my aaiasnnatioa by mesins of its agent. To 
^destroy the interest whidi some peceons appeared to take 
in my bebalf)tiiey didmethehononrof puUiabingiaa 
pamphlet which wsa circnlated in Derbyshirct that I wes 
one*of the iast^jators^ and- had a commission from nigr 
goTomment to that effect. 



CHAP. XVI. 

Liberty of the Press. 

If it be possible, say the English civilians, let ihe hiw 
of EÊibea^ Ca^pw, which protects the snlject from arbi- 
trary Imprisonment, be taken from ns ; let the responsr- 
biUty of the ministry be wi^fdrawn | let ihè Commons 
be denied the right of granfting taxes, let the law, wkkh 
each year declares the anny disbanded, unless theiPar- 
liament continues it,' be idirogated—4nit let the liberty 
• of the press be respected, and every thing will be speed- 
ily regained. See what an idea the English have of the 
advantages of a free pres9. 
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Ifi Englattdy the libertj of the press is ttnlitnited, and 
fcnov^ no reslrahit ^ but tiie respooailMliQr algp of the 
Uriiters is ttrriMe, as is that o< ^e printer, if the au!ihor 
éa not âeclare ktiasrif» aad evea the hawkers and dis- 
Irièntora» if it is impossible to astend anj oeM^r the 
source. - 

IMsgrace, bf expoMire in the pill or j $ imprisonment, 
sometimes fin- a great te^h^ time ; fines, whose sen- 
^nce would in France hit exceed the ability of moderate 
•forlifttesî the oblation of jeivihg security in excessire 
sums fiHT good tehavioar, when the criminiJ is set at liber* 
tjr, sams which most remain deposited whole years, and 
which are nerer returned untouched, because of the con- 
siderable coste of condennatidn $ in fine, personal bail, 
for "whiieb rîeh persons, and those ^a good character on- 
ly are reeeiTed $ these are the restraints and penalties 
which await seditious writers, who dare excite opposition 
to the laws of their country, and defamatory writers, 
who dare to attack the character of individuals,. 

Tlie law of Ubeh has nevertheless lately undergone a 
considerable change, and this not in favour of liberty. If 
this reform has an air or ground of justice, it is unfoi*- 
tunate that the Englidi tribunals should not have thought 
tokitroduce it until a man (rf* influence in the govern- 
*ment was concerned. 

Formerly^ in England, ihe.writer who exposed a great 
criminal, whom the laws had not dared to prosecute, or 
who had escaped their notice, was not considered a libel- 
faHT, if he proved the crime^ or the identity of the accused. 
The resolute writer was permitted to produce this proof, 
and 'Was-regarded as a man who had rendered a st^al 
service to his country, if he gained tlie victory in this 
stcttggle of liberty and patriotism. In the contrary case, 
he justly suffered the ponishment due to a calumniator. 
It has been no l<m|^r thus in EngUnd, since the ministry 
of Lord Castlereagh* 
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. Xord Ellenborpvgti has 4ecided9 and t|ie Altoroflgr Qen^ 
eral, tl?^e,plaintiif9ha& concurred, in 4eci<liii^ wUh 4l^ 
Leord Qhi^ Xu&tiçi^ tint a bold «nd' vorMUfi^ writer ^fÉras- 
an infamooâ Itbellaot } tl^i Uie fiM^tSt^lMNi^ thc^f lie immr 
ought Aot to be adii)Lii.ted aa,evid^Qqef:tM^.t))ecft.weie 
but two methods of denouncing or prosecuting a.di^»tk|* 
guished criminal $ either by the iiyju^d T^^j'^ eiKter* 
ing a complaint, or denouncing. ^i^ to tke*pubUcaAithoit' 
it J J Yihich. would decide, in itswMapty whetfier the d^ 
nunciatton must or muat not be pro^eci^ed ; or» in ct^m 
the public autbotity is^^ilaet^ i% ina; be progeouied* 

See on what occasioohthis new j^uriftprudonçe haa beei» 
introduced. Mr, Finer tj, an Irishnian) had in âiav^al 
speeches delivered in political assembliesydenonncf^ 
Lord Ca3tlereagh as^guUtyof high misdeme«n<Hu^s w^P 
he exercised ioiportant functions, in Irel^uod^ (thi^a^ 43f 
Secretary General of that ki^ngdomt .before jth& mifivii 
functions which gave iinoienae authoirity to û^ deputy 
of the royal, or ministerial power» 

He formally accused Lord Castlerei^h of having caus-^ 
ed soverai villages of. po^r RonMH Cadh^Uca to lim «el 
on &re bj his orderjB, to induce these Ir&shioea to ra^lt^ 
heâfcus^d hi^ of having by written orderS|X:onimmdedr 
with the^s^m^des^;^ certain a^s^^i.natio^s wkîoh were 
executed by Protestants ; he accusçd hhaof hayii^cftua» 
ed thç «xecutiiHi of innocent :persons, wliile he bad proof» 
jof tlteir innoc^ce, by corruptiug the jud^j^^ and wilhft 
view to excite terror ; in .fin^^J^lie mftss 9^ âc^uaatioaa 
made against more thiBtli forty leaders^ was so s^rong,^ 
that if Lord Castlereagh is guilty of tbt^ amallest part of 
i;hem^he must be a monster, and one of those .H)e« \irb» 
should have b^en smothered in his cradle» for the benefit 
of humanity. 

At each head of accusation, wbich the Bia^s^ate ttpv^ 
rented to IVIr* Fiu^rty,as çQnstitutiD|^a)ibei>hiaattawcr 
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was, T affirm it vnff lordj and I vfftr to prove xt^ Mis 
lordship answered it) bis torn $ <^ Yonr affirmation^ and 
your offer cf proof will not be admittêd,^^ This trial, of 
a description entirely novel in England, in ré^rd to the 
, manner pursued bj^e public anthoritj, wa$ tentttnated, 
as ttray well be supposed, bj the condemnation of Mr. 
Finertj to a long imprisonment, and knmense damages» 
It seems as if the motto of every government should be, 
Oportet aliqitem mori pro ministris. But in En- 

gland, public spirit pronounces a final judgment upon 
every tiling f it came to the aid of Mr. Finerty, to assist 
him in tiie latter part of his sentence. 

The introttuction of this new description of jurispru- 
dence, was developed in this ministerial affair, in a very 
learned manner, by the address of the Attorney General ; 
it was resumed and consecrated with no less care, by the 
summary or statement made to the jury by the Lord 
Chief Justice. 

If such an affair should take place between any other 
persons, there is no doubt the ancient law would take its 
courêe; but in this, public opinion, while avenging Mr. 
Finerty by liberal subscriptions, sided with the^ judges 
throu^ m)»tives of policy, which this people always 
Know hovr to apply with a justice peculiar to Âemselves. 



CHAP. XVII. 

Security of Persans and Property. 

1 HERE is no country where tiie security of persons and 
property can be violated with so much facility, even ac- 
cording to the laws of the land, as in England. It may 
^e said, without incurring the reproach of paradox or pre- 
judice, that it is to the excess of evil, that the English 
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have owed some good laws, inouficient to eradicate tbe 
evil entirely» but calciilato4 to correct it m part ; sudi 
are the laws of HMieat Oorpust to prévoit ar^trar j im- 
priaoQiaentS) and die law which ^mpow^rs the jiidgea 
toperntt and receive bail in almost all cases of civil 
imprisonment» or in eompUints, which in France are 
known by the name of petU erindnd ; such are, in* 
deed, the sentences and damage» prononnced for &lse 
imprboofiàent, which, I confess^ make these more cira- 
tioits who may wish to abuse the latitode of the law, to 
. endanger the safety of a ckizen, bvt which, never- 
tlieless, permit the same injurious latitude to eictst» 

Every creditor, whatever may be tiie nature of his 
clajm, makeâ oath before a judge, that the person «liom 
he designates is his debtor, and that^notwithstandfng he 
has made the demand,. he is unaUe to obtain payment. 
A wortant is allowed him, ^hich permtts him to i$ki^ the > 
body of the debtor. Formerly the body was liaMe to fee 
taken for a debt of five shilling, but, according to an act 
of Parliament, diey cannot now take it fora less snra 
than two guineas. An attempt has been made in some of 
die last fiessioqs, to estuid the law to five giéneas, b«t 
the Parliament has not yet come to a conelnsion. 

The ddbtor, once imprisoned, can ofily be liberated 1^ 
paying the debt, or rather the sum demanded, for he is 
not permitted to prove that lie does not owe it. Ft is only 
when he is at liberty, and has paid the demand, and tite 
consequent costs of imprtsgnment, that he can prose^ 
cute the pretended creditor for false imprisonment. 

Whoever imprisons a citizen, his debtor, is not an- 
swerable for his support.^ The government allows the 
prisoner a peiuiy (two french sous) per day, although 
the price of bread is never less tlian ten sous per pound 
of fourteen ounces, and is sometimes as high as fifteen 
or sixteen sous. The sum allowed has not varied since 



the ragn ^ Queen Elteabftth. Beibre he can obtaki tbU 
peDoy, the prisoner muit sw«ar before tlie magistrate \r 
ivbo has the care of the prison, tkat he is not worth ten 
guineas. 8oreral da js pass before the prisoner is admit* 
ted to this oath, becanse the magistrate only visits the 
prison at stated periods. ' l*he oath once taken, the pris- 
oner cannot touch his penny until he has paid the jailor 
or keeper of the prison, kisfeee^ whidi amount to several 
gaineas. To secure the payment, the jailor often retaina 
the penny for his own benefit, which is in fact passing 
sentence of death, if Uic prisoner have no other resource. 
No prisoner can be released without having first discharg- 
ed to the f»U, the fees of the jailor ; and it is enough to 
have set foot in the prison, to entitle the jailor to them. 

Let this part of the mil laws of England be compared 
with the sacred proviaioas of cor codée, and let an^ one 
judge of the legblation of the two nations. 

In a speech addressed to the House of Lords, May 2, 
l&UyOUthe civil liberty <^f English sufcyeets, relative to 
a petition of redress for imprisonment brought about by 
refined chicanery, and in consequence of à ministerial 
intrigue against several persons, signers of a petition for 
the purpose of obtaining « parliameotary reform, Lord 
Stanhope proved to the house, that there was no govern^ \ 
ment where personal liberty could be violated with so 
much facility» and with so much impunity, as in England } 
that he who presented a complaint, and made an unjust 
demand^ was not olilig^ to give bail for redtesa in case 
of false imprisonment ; that he against whom the com- 
plaint or demiand was made, was obliged, on the contra- 
ry^to give bail, and that it could be admitted or reject* 
éd according to the caprice or ill nalure of the judge. It 
would Idllow, from such a state of tilings, Lord Stanhope 
rightly observed, that if a villiun wished to. ruin a man, it 
w|s only necessary to enter a complaint, to caase him to b^ 
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imprtaoiied» and then depart for America, or some fef^gA 
GODDtrY. As the liberatioii can only take place at the 
assizes, after the departure of the pfaiintii'is well fittest- 
ed, he not appearing to prosecute the uafortitiiate persoa 
against whom the complaint was made, the result would 
be, that a man might unjustly languish in prison several 
months without hope of redress, and that he could not 
. even come out when hfsliheratkm should be declared, for 
want of abiKtj te pay the jatior^ fees, and the previous 
costs» 

An individual pretends he is injured and abused, and 
makes oath before the justice, that the person ot whom 
he complains is guilty of this crime. . He -usually produ- 
ces two witnesses who swear with him, althoi^ theae 
witnesses are not absolutely required by law. The 
judges, without any other f<»itts, can pronounce the sen* 
tence of imprisonment upon the person complained cf- 
The 4u:cused would in vain wish to defend himself by 
prolong the charge to be false ; he must be tried at the 
next assizes ton the charge entered against him, before 
he can become a plaintifiT, that is to say,mx Months, or « 
year from tdiat time, until wlncb period he must temetn 
in prison. He who first enters his complaint., who first 
makes oath that his adversary k the aggressor, is always 
coifsidered in the right, by the magistrate who adminis- 
ters it. The judges make a inal deci»on at the aasiDes, 
and it is only before them, that the man against whom a 
false charge has been preferred, iras a right to expeet 
justice. 

The French prisoners of war were the only exceptions, 
during the war which followed the rupdon of the treaty 
of Amiens, to this benefit of the law.. The following 
anecdote, whose authesiticity cannot be contested, is a 
proof of it. It is not the hundredth iaj ustice of the same 
description committed against them, which I have wit- 



netted. M. De Mawej,* a midsiiipiiuuii and a priaoa*^ 
er on perde at Tiverton, wa3 stop^d one eyeDing bj a 
Uackamith under prete&ce of his carrjing a cane j he 
was severely veûnded» mid robbed of hig gold watch. 
SeeiBg that the robber j was discovered, and severalpeople 
collecting aroimd bin, tfie Uacksmith drew the watch 
from hie pocket, threw it en .the pavement, and broke iti 
Unfortunately the time for retiring arrived. M* de Maa^- 
sey could not make a complaint that evening, his adver- 
sary was beforehand with him and entered a complaint. 
The next day, Bf • de Massey was arrested, as he was 
going to demand justice, and sentenced to give excessive 
bail for his «appearance at the next county Assizes, to 
. avoid remaining in prison^ 

The aiEûr remained undecided until die time of the 
Assizes ; then, upon a plain statement of the facta, the ma* 
gfstrates only severely reprimanded the blacksmith, al-^ 
though they acknowledged him ^ilty of assault abd per- 
jury. They did not permit M. de Massey to prosecute 
in bis turn, observing that <^lt was full oiough for a sub- 
ject of Great Britain to be teprimanded on account of a 
Frenchman." The recourse to the laws, and the course 
of justice were violated and inverted, and have always 
iMien so when a Frenchman has been^ concerned. 
. Besides, the prisons can never receive an individual, 
unlet» he be brought there by a constable by virtue of a 
warrant granted by the justice. Every person arrested, 
even a la clameur publiqusj must be conducted before the 
justice, who delivers or refuses the wanant, French 
priscmers of war only have enjoyed the privilege of be- 
ing excepted from the benefits ^ this law. 

Hessioirs Laborde and Pezenas, French navy offi- 
cers, prisoners at Tiverton, had the misfortune to dis- 
{rieaae a Mr. Walker, an English marine officer, witV 

*M. De Massey i9 now in the body ^uard of the King. 
9 
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ivhom they had had a dispate in the house of a third pet- 
son. This man pointed fhem ont some days after in a col- 
lection of people, as enemies particularly dangerous to 
England. Having collected a certain nnmber of persons 
in a riotous body, of which he made himself the leader, 
he went at their head to attack Messieurs Laborde and 
Pezenas at their lodgings; he dragged them himself to 
prison, where they passed about twenty-four hours ^ the 
magistrate set them at' liberty, but, as their imprisonment 
was of the descjiption called in England a hreaeh of the 
E^ng^speacBj and aflbrded grounds for damages. Mes- 
sieurs Laborde and Pezenas asked leave to enter a com- 
plaint. They laughed in their face. And as their on- 
ly answer, they observed to them, that they were at lib- 
erty to remain in pnson if it agreed with them, but tliat 
as to the complaint which they wished to make, their 
own good required that it should not be received, be- 
cause it would infallibly cause them to be assassinated. 
They fully perceived the correctness of this observation, 
and concluded that they could not do better than to 
conie out pf the prison into which they had been thrown, 
and hold their peace. 

It detailing the remedies of the law, or the means of 
redress against the facility with which the safety of per- 
sons is violated in England, I have been naturally led 
to say, that such .means were always denied to French 
prisoners. I have cited two instances ; I could cite a thou- 
sand» and produce incontestible proofs. In the course 
of this work the same things will be seen to reappear 
under every form, and my countrymen will be able to 
judge what have beeiKthe sufferings, in that island of lib- 
erté/ and lawp of more than one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand French prisoners of war, half of whom have there 
died through wretchedness and ill treatment. 
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CHAP. xvm. 

. JissizM^Criminal Trials» 

JCjach county» twice a year, in the months of Marcfh 
and August) has its trials bj Jlssizes, They are holdén 
in the shire town. No troops or armed force can reside 
in the place of the assizes durihg their continuance. 
They commonly last three days» and never more than 
five.. AH civil affairs widiin their jurisdiction are there 
dispatched, and all criminal affairs, which by the nature 
of the crimes, may incur the sentence of corporal pan* 
ishment or imprisonment. 

The Assizes are holden by three judges, the Lord Chi^f 
Justice being included. These judges are taken from 
the King*s Bench^ and deputized by special commission 
4lf the King. The commissions or deputations pass 
through all the counties, following t4ie order of the plan 
determined amongst themselves. The business has all 
been prepared beforehand. In this manner all the couu-» 
ties in.EÙïglaiid have, annually had their Assizes twice» 
and all criminals have been tried. 

When a person accused of a crime has been brought be« 
fore the magistrate, whether by flagrante delietqy or by 
virtue of a warrant, and in consequence of a^ complaint, 
tKe accused is interrogated, and his answers taken in 
writing. . The witnesses and the plaintiff are heard upon 
oath, and their answers are also written. If the crime 
he not proved, or if the accused is not proved guilty of it, 
he is liberated. If it 5e only a petty offence or & civil af- 
fair, he is obliged to give bail. In default of this, he is 
committed'to prison to answer to a civil action for dam* 
^ges at tlie Assizes, where the case will be tried. 

When the crime is proved, the magistrate delivers 
over the accursed, and sends him from the place where he 
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has been arrested, to the prison of the shire ftiwi», by 
virtue of a warrant explaining the causes of the ai^restV 
to be tried at the Assizes. 

The sheriff of the county assembles the Grand Jury* 
A jury is so called, whose niembers, taken frotH sttiOBg; 
the most respectable persons in the district, are ih fnÉn- 
ber twenty -four, and cannot be îcds than tweli^e. After 
the challenge of those persons whom tlie accused \mi& a 
right to reject, those of the tw«>nty-fottr jurymen #ho 
have not been challenged, examine the accusation and the 
depositions of the witnesses, and decide wheAer an ac- 
tion is to be brought against the accused* If they think 
there ai e no grounds for bringing an action, tlie accused, 
is'dismissed, and set at liberty, Thk is in some meas* 
ure an informal proceduré,wand is conducted without the 
presence of the accused; he does not interfere except ia 
regard to the list of th&jury presented him, oh which he 
points out those challenged or excepted against. 

At the opening c^ the Assizes the prisoner is- broiight 
to the bar, and the witnesses are calîed. A juiy cam* 
posed of twelve citizens, taken from the common tlass, 
but who must possess an income of at least ten pbnéd». 
sterling, is formed and present. This is called the^pef- 
Ujury^ it is in reality the jury of peers. Ilie prisomer 
is asked how he wishes to be é'iêd ; he answers, hy €hd^ 
and the laws of tny eonnfry^ The Hst of jurymen is read 
to him ; he can challenge most of them^ and if fte rea- 
sons are good, those challenged are set asfil^ 

The trial then commences ; aie accusations and depo- 
sitions are read in presence of the witnesses. * The ac- 
cused, or hfs attorney, produces his argument» to^ weak- 
en their force, or invalidate them. If he a^ks leare' to 
produce other witnesses in his behalf, and this demand be 
admitted, the accused is referred to the next Assizes ; if 
îejçctQd> Ijtfi ia ordered to make his plea. The defemjott^ 
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l&eerikiie being fully pnired, generally pleads guilty *, he 

. implores tiie mercy of court by improving every circum*- 

9tjuM:e nvjiich^ tends to palliate the crime ^ ho sometime» 

plead» not guilty, but rarely in layii^ open the grounds 

of defence. The Atjtorney General thjen speaks as his 

1 eoAspieiico dictates, and when he ceases, the presiding 

- |ud®St rosnmes the a&ir, to enlighten the jury. The ju- 

; Fy thea withdraw, ferm.an opinion, and deliver it before 

: Âe jndges* . This opinion of the jury is the verdict^ and 

v ftscordij»gIy as this verdict is favorable, or otherwise, 

tho accused is dismissed, or declared guilty. 

W4iiliO omp^neVled and deliberating^ the jury can nei- 

dusneat sor drink* T<> pronounce the verdict of guilty^ 

the opinion of the jury must .be unanimous. Sometimes 

...two hundred criminal cases, and^never less than a hun- 

r. Ab/^, ar^ /tried in two or three days. The rest of the 

* tim# dev<M:ed to the session of the Assizes is employed in 
àvil jsffiiÂrs. . . 

This quick despatch of criminal cases would lead any 
one» to suppose the judgment too precipitate. This, how- 
oveç, is Hot the case. This precipitation is only in ap- 
.pearancf^. So far from being injurious to the correct- 
Bess of justice, its course, is assisted by it ll^e action 
bas,i>een eompletelj^ prepared beforehand by the first ma- 

* VPtrate and tb^ sheriff, who have examined and matur- 
ed it in the silence of the closet. These magistrates are 
1M^T€^. carried away by prejudice and the passions, which, 
tlsewhereii.the accusation of a horrible crime naturally 
.inspires, because crimes of this nature are continually 

eo^mitted, and pass every day under tiieir inspection. 
. The latter part of our cri^iinal process is much more 

* pi»longed« Our magbtrates do not sufficiently under-^ 
stand the spirit in which the ancient process was abro- 

: . gated^ and the jury established. The English mois- 
irais says but little to the occused, and then only to put 
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htm onlfisgtrard agsitiftt himself, &• Ifaat hcmay Mtbecftne 
his owii^ accuser. It is the innocent, and not the fpiiltyv 
tvhieh IS sought for bj the tribonal. The Fvenek nMg«* 
trate speal» too miuch to him, and by Iho infiidkHig ^ues*^ 
fions with wfateh be overwhelms theaecused, the apecia» 
tors see onljr an enemy who wishes to find the inaeocnt 
guilty. This mnttitnde «f qaestitfts, these long acaaioHS, 
are a kind of moral torture «worthy 4ie character of a 
judge« They are the beginning of pnmahment, and the 
part resen/edfor the executioner is not ahrajs the moal 
palnfuK 

A distinguished foreigner weH versed* in crimiiMd naiè> 
lera, observed to me, ^^ I have attended oneof yeur most 
celebrated trials, and whUe admiring the aeutenesa of 
mind of the judge who- directed it, I wma riieeked with 
Indignation, every moment to see with what paiim he 
•aoughtfor ar criminal every time he addressed the aecse- 
ed^ Withont doubt, you will in time reform this bar- 
barous custom. The judge should have but one moment 
of severity, and at the same time impartiality, and tkat 
fs, when, after. the pleas of the defendant and Attemey 
General, he, in his turn, lays open the whole lAir t^iiie 
jnry, for their proper direction." 

When liie accused i» before court, the vidiole preee» 
IS to be gone throu^, and the eptnien of the judge iwai- 
ed. Why torture the accused P 

As soon as the jury haive pronovnçed the verdieitf 
£«ri%, the condemned is remanded to prison t ind when 
aU the accused have been tried, tiiose who have not been 
* acquitted are diained together, and resondneted In a 
body, before the tribonah The judge then prenoences 
sentence upon each ef them, using the worda of the inw, 
in these temuk Mm Gmy, (calling him by* hie name,) 
yeu are semleKud to U hangêé bf your Wf^ tULjiaulgi 
4lêod^â$adi death 
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Tkis Mremeiàj bang over, Ihe cond6D>ned are again 
earrkd bftbk toTpriseinaiid are all put, chaiBed as they are^ 
in tb» sasae plaee^ where thej remain in irons uatil the 
CUef imaoTf or Mardbal of the pria<m receives a list of 
aU ÛkB o^mdenmed ito whom the Prisée has grattted a re- 
prieipe;' Tlie object of this reprieve is to commute the 
{MHuahneiit of death into transportation. . 

Nobnaore thab ftve or six are executed) out of a huu- 
4red condefsinedy and these at» sach as are guilty of en- 
QnmmuxmHtêf «ttendedwitb a|;gi»^ated circumstances, 
such as poisoning, parricide, repeated assassinations,. 
4ic. ikJlMbe> rest are twansported. 

The English nation being essentially commercial the 
«rime oftfecgery receives no mercy» 

I must here make an iiaportaat observatiim, which ap- 
pertains to public morality, when.great crimes are under 
cooaideratioa, especially of the nature <tf those j ust point- 
ed out. The more atrocious the crime, the^ oiore sure is 
the crimieal of notbetitg executed. . In Eagland, diere is 
foriqed ia this respect a sort of new jurisprudence, which 
belongs perhaps to national pride, but whose principle 
does not aj^ear to bè entirely destitute of wisdom ami 
' reason. Knee the attempt to assassinate George III» by 
ii.4ronia» naased Nicholson, all those- guilty of atrocious 
'i«fîia^are pronoimced lunatics or ideots* From the 
first stages of the procedure, human nature, if I may so 
iMiyt is veiled in its mo^ moostrous horrors. The guilty 
SMT» confined ior life» and disappear forever. As i\mt 
treatmontisnot thatirf' ordinsMry maniacs, it is probable 
'that thesis peat criminals gain nothing by it,^and per* , 
hapa death would be more preferable to them $ but sa- 
tianàl pri^a und public dacomm are regarded» . 

I will allow myi^f one more observation. It is gtu- 
. tuiiyi supposed in JËurope that the punifAumeot of a crim- 
ed it» siogland does not entail infamy upon his family» 
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and that the infiUny does not affect the hMiour of it? 
members, but this belief is er roheous. ^Hiere is no ooim- 
try where the law is mort cfoelte^ards'tfaefaflHiyof 
one condemned, than it k in Ei^nd. > A hn», ImFirn 

. by the title of Cormptitm of Bloodf reodort a'velatmk'of 
the condemned, in whatever degree he may lie^folited, 
incapable of holdfhg any placé or eiA^loymMt^ and «m- 
sequently declares him infatrnms. SirSttoMil Bomillj,. 
for several sesshms, has tiemi!m!ed 0ie repeal ofilhis mn^ 
JQst, impoiitick, and above «H, tidilsQlo^shtw^ saBce^it 
cannot be carried into execution. There i» toi-a famtly 
in England in whose blôodthe éxettitioticf«hB^nf4 staiÉéd 

' his hands ; even thé most distingtifsh^ed famiii^ .are m 
the same predicament, at leaftt in cofiséquaoei» of tabel- 
lion, dttring the three last centurie». 



Sanctity, ef Oaths* 

' 1 HERB is no Country on the globe where oftthiftf«^oA«»- 
' er taken, or more fi^quentiy required than in S^ghad» 

Yott cannot appear in any cause befoiffe a- n taj^ a tfuftey 

whether in a civil or Criminal matter, i^lthoatliis réqiiir* 
' ing" an oath, *A "debt cannot be Tccovered, nor a writ ob- 
*^ talned against a debtor, without swearing before a justice 

that the debt iB lawftil. Ko account of ptibKc i^eaacj 
. can be settled without the administfUtfAr^s^weâiteg that 
' his account is just, and tli^t àtF the articles of eoii^mp» 
' tion or collectibn are exact. 

From this custom of administering afirif UdMiig «an 

oath before a judge in all the actions of life, e^eiHIie taost 
"^ unimportani, it follows that thei^e is 'iio tOUntry n 4ibe 

world where fsdse oaths are-niore cobmum -thaaiaStt* 
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gUaiL Perwem of th* highest dignitj» t^ho ought Co dU^ 
coter tiie most ki&xibUity ia their principles, and in 
Hmc. mamVtjf do not Mush at perjurj, but sometimes 
ndce a apert of it. 

Jiord EUenboroiiKh, the .Chief. Justice, is bj law the 
gnaidim of Us aon* Every jear he receives for his waVd. 
the «aB(diiau»Kls avisiog from the. office of Chief Jailor, or 
Marshal of the Fleet prison io Loodoa, of which this child 
is the lumiBal iQciimbent Th^ émoluments amount to 
the sioQ of five thousand pounds sterling and the place is 
fiilcd hy a& ancient household servant of Lord EUeobor- 
oug^, to whom five hundred pounds sterling are allowed, 
in addition to the perquisites which he divides with the 
turnkeys* 

To fill this office, this man has been obliged to make 
oath before Lord Ellenborougli himself, that he is really 
the true, chief titulary incumbent of the office, that ho 
does not hold it . iut tfte n^me, m* for the benefit of any 
body whatever, and that he does not share the emolu- 
ments with any person. Hias tiiil man acts under the 
ioleioni^ of an oath, which, tbe magistrate who receive» 
it,, knows not only to be false, but ii which he himself re* 
* ceives tjie.emoliiments, and by which he is an accomplice 
. iufidaeliood with cme of his servants. Similar actions 
afe found in almost a11 thc^ concerns of this mercantile 
people*^ Thifi curious reproach was brought against Lord 
Sllenbomogh, by the oppositioiiji in 1812, and has re- 
tmnfifi unamwered* 

An aniiient statute sequires, that to prosecute a civil 
action, the plaintiff must furnish asb^l, two responsible 
citiMSi, heads of families,, in order to guarantee to the 
4efimdant, in case the demand brought against him^ 
shenld be without foundation, the expenses which he may 
vhavein^iqred*. The. spirit and.intent of the statute are 
perfectly wise, and yet it affords room for a ridiculoi\& 
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practice. Two unmeaning nsmea of nobody, knows 
Whom, are introduced in court, and these names are nev^r 
changed 5 John Doe^ and Richard Roe, are always offer- 
ed ; they make oath that they are heads of fiLmiKes and 
responsible $ the person offering them, takes the 'same 
oatli. This legal fc^mality causes expense, because the 
opposite party never (ails to object to their responsibili- 
ty ; and in finé^ as the whole of tliis sort of process is' * 
fictitious, except the oath, which is a very evident fahity, 
their bail is always finally aditiitted, ^ 

' I have been witness and victim, while a prisoner of 
war, of a fhlse oath made by the physician of Norman 
Gross ; fhMties which all the physicians of the prisoners^ 
are in the habit of committing. They are furnished with 
ifiedidnes, flannels, pieces of cotton eloth, &c. in pro- 
portion to the number of prisoners, for compresses, fric- 
tions, &c. ' When these medicines and the cloths are sup- 
{k)sèd to be used up, the i^yslcian, to procure hew ones, 
draws up his account of their ;ipplication, and swears 
befbre a magistrate that the account is correct. The 
wife of the Norman Cross physician, and that of the 
physician of the hulk Crown-Prince, in Chatham roads» 
Wore no other petticoats than those made of the cottoa 
and flannel destined for the sick. As to the medicines, 
the contractor finding the chests full, had no need of fil- 
ling them, and he divided with the apothecary and the 
physician, the profits on the price of the drugs, which he 
never delivered. I well know that such abuses take place 
in many other countries, biit at least without the addi- 
tion of perfury, as Jt is practised in England. 

I have promised not to bring any impoi^tant accusation» 
without supporting it by examples. The Chief Justice 
himself fut'nished me with the first, of perjury. I now 
cite another furnished by a man of no less. distinguished^ 
rank, more noble by birth, and as much esteemed for his 
moral character as Lord Elleqborough* 



Lord^ Hcdra, of one of the first families in England, 
that of Derby, and ^ descendant of the royal house of 
Plantagenet, consideited for a loi^ time as the :ivise friend 
and faultless counsellor of a prince, whose honor he had 
more than once saved at the expense of his own fortune, 
was specially appointed by the King, to make a scrupu- 
lous inquiry into the affair which concerned the throne, 

^aiid might render the legitimacy of the heiress to it, doubt- 
ful* This inquiry was Qiade about the first of March, 
1806. Four witnesses were heard by Lord Moirai the 
first waa Lady Douglas, wbo only knew the Princess of 
Wales as a protectress, by whom she had been sometimes 
graciously received f the second was one Fanpy Lloyd, 
a wâàher woman, who bad never been near the princess* 
Each of their depositions were the most conclusive that 

' could be written, as it respected the pregnancy and ac- 
couchement. 

Two other witnesses, a Mr. Mills, and a Mr* Ead- 
meads, both intimate and confidential servants, who had 
never lost sight of the Princess, deposed entirely in her 
favour ; and when Lord Moira laid this i^quiiy before 
the King, he had the dishonesty to withhold the two de^ 
positions of acquittal, and to assure the King, who had 
confided in him, that he had received no other light upçn 
the subject. This infamous transaction is the true cause 
of all which has since been done. Had it not been for 
the peijuryof Lord Moira, the ELing would no further 
have pursued an affair which was the disgrace of, his 
family : and the inquiry made by the ministers, the â9th 

* of May following, would not have taken place. 

The animadversion and contempt, which the knowl- 
edge of his conduct brought upon Lord Moira, have been ' 
universal, because the national pride has been wounded 
by it, and to shelter hi9i from it, the prince, his friend, 
^assent him to bury liis shame in the government of 
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India, a post which makes Mai subdrdtiiate to à c«iB|iany 
of merchants, and which is fiir beneath his rank anë birfli. 
Departing with precipitation, three persons only km» 
consented to accompany him $ his presence, say tfie pok- 
lie prints, which generally excited their acefâmitiiM», has 
produced on this occasion, at Portsmouth, only kiBÉlts 
and hootings from the people. 

As to the rest, what I have been able to remark in ^ 
country, where 1 have seen thousands of false oaths tak^, 
is, that the common people, especially, take no little paîas 
to word Aeir oaths in such a manner thattheynuiy re- 
ceive a double interpretation. < 

The justices, when they wish the witnesses to lie» and tbe 
aftairnot to have a legal examination, do not fail to observe 
to them, that they are not examining them under oath, 
and then the depositions are only a series of gross decep- 
tions $ and when they are reproached with it, even in 
presence of the justice, this is always the answer : <^ ZV 
Justice ad not examine me under oath sirP^ and the sang 
froid of the justice, who hears this answer, is not at dl 
Àisturbed. 

Every veibal process which the French government has 
received to justify the massacre of French prisoners, has 
been drawn up in no other manner. In the presence of 
à hundred Frenchmen, I accused of this sort of peijury 
peculiar to England, a sergeant of marines named Oaitit, 
a witness, who was heard in the verbal processes relating 
to the massacre of the French prisoners on board the 
hulk Samson, at Chatham, May 31, 1811 ; he answered 
me, ^^TUie commissioners did not examine me under oatii; 
I saw they did not wish to know the ttnJth* And' if t 
had told if, he added, they would have confined me in 
prison ; I should have been shipped off on a cruise^ tffid 
should never perhaps have seen land again J^ 
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QjT j^l the i9i»M wW.pl«Qt»d tliemaelvea io Eai^dy 
chiràng the age» of. &mîtiicis«i» Ifae Jesuit» alone wem 
9«yer aUe to take root. It ia true they arrived there at 
Dk^ twe when the nonastic orders were aboliahedi but it 
Wiàlaoïtme tiiat tlie.pubUc aenttmeatcootiniiaUj inveigh* 
pi againatthU order» im^re partic|ttlarlj than agai^i anjr 
other, and tfae people never peaaed to pour out their hatred 
upon. it. When the national character of the J^glish is 
examined^ one^s induced to believe that the Jesuits 
vera so j;egnerallj hated there» because the rivalry was 
top povrerfnl and too danflerous to be induced |>j th^ 
natives. 



V CHAP. XX. 

X CAi^oT tell v^hetl^er it is from the number.of our 
Benal laws^^or ^i^ licentiousness of our people, that thjs 
country should show more convicts in a year than half 
the d^n^iiw^a ofBur^pe united*" (Vide Vicar of Wake« 
laid, Vol. JI. Chap. 100 

, J confess with the English author, that there are more 
mm^ cQmmitted in England than any where else, but I 
differ from him in opinion as to the numbeff atid proper* 
.tion he establishes» . ^ 

Far from ^ceeding» I. think I shall fall short' of the 
truth in as^^rting, that mere crimes are committed in 
£ngland in six months, than are committed in -all Eu* 
tîope in six years, making no account of the murders 
committed on the highways, which are infested vrith rob- 
l^ers. ' No traveller is secure on these roads, althoQglh: 
they are more (r^quented than in any other conntiy on 
theglobe. 
10 
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The Eoglbh puUk papers ^rj dtj cMtiûn at least 
two or. three articles devoted to the rdatioB of somebarr 
Imrotts action, or the particulars^ of an eaormoua crime 
which has taken place in the bosom of familiesi and 
ivhich has been omimitted by per^onsi whom the ti^ of 
tonsailguinity, or social relations, should have Inclined 
to dierish and respect each other* 

One- day it is a father who has poisoned or cut the 
throaiof his whole family ; the next» a busb^id has mur- 
dered or smothered in bed bis wife, wben she was about 
to gÎFe life to a new pledge of their union, which hç has 
hurried with her to the grave. Here, children have 
atmck and killed by violence the authors of their being» 
there, lovers have stabbed their stveetheartSf-to hide from 
the public the knowledge of, their licentiousness, of to 
get rid of the cares of paternity ; and they have conied 
^eir brutality so far as to seize the spoils of their tic- 
tims, leaving them naked on the spot* Brothers have 
il^urdered brothers to obtain possession of a common in- 
heritance ; step-mothers by the steel, poison, or hunger, 
have shortened the days of the unfortuqate oSspring of 
^ former marriage ; in fine, fathers and mothers have de- 
stroyed their own children, the fruit of a marriage 
which death had dissolved, because they were anobsta-^ 
çlè to the project of a new connexion. These crimes^ 
are not confined to the capital i they abound in counties 
the most distant from London j and are almost always 
Attended with a^ravated circumstances, dreadful pecu* 
liarities of reflection and calculation, which show the, 
|)ropenslty of t;he English nation to cool and .systematic 
^elty. / 

* Notwithstanding all this, the whole of Europe, carri- 
ried away by a sort of illusion, resounds with the praisef 
lavished upon the English nation. An opinion has been 
formed of the nation from a few hypocritical travellers,- 
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deépl^rTersedin fteir hypdcrisy, who have bad fhe art 
to appear under an outside 8o mucli the more ensnaring 
to the multitndè, as they affected 'some defects and much 
oril^nalitjr, the better to disgnise their sentiments and 
views* Even at the^present day they persist in holding 
tip the Bnglish nation as a model for imitation in man* 
ners and exemption from every thing like prejudice. 
fier ïîterary productions are even placed above those of 
fhe inost enlightened nations, especially her dramatic 
compositions. The English noveh ahd worfcs of imag!« 
na6on till us with en thusià^, because the dramatic work» 
iCnd novels of that nation, mutilated bjr our translators^ 
whd are too chaste faithfuîîy to give us ali the scenes 
and characters, have only appeared to us In a FrencR 
gftrb. 

We venture to compare the most immoral of our now 
els with those of the English which arc most esteemed.. 
The hero of the Liaisons Dangereuses is nheeàUinéttLr*' 
acter, accustomed to live ili bad company, and bad pla* 
ces 5 the hero of Clarissa Harlowe, Lovelace, is a pro- 
fi)und villain, who always plans and execatea crimes 
with perfect coolness. We afe continually told of Bri- 
tish humanity, generosity, and sensibility, in spite of 
the history of this people, their theatrical pieces, and 
their numberless writings, in every page, in every scenes 
hi every chapter of which may be seen a skill in corrup- 
tion, a refinement in the manner of perpetrating crime^ 
rf which the painter could never have conceived an idea 
if the model had not been before his eyes. The charac- 
ter of Lovelace could only have been drawn by an En- 
glishman. 

' In the Flemish school we do not see those clear and ar- 
dent skies which y^h admire in the Italian school, aiid 
the latter has not those bacchanalian scenes, and smiHng 
landstapeS) witti which fhe former aboumfs. The r^aso^' 
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is fimple and natund. The skilful artist désigna aivi 
^aiat^ oaturiQ as he constantl j sees it, as he is in the habi<^ 
qf observing and feeling it. Moral nature is hidepi|s in 
England, and thus, the great English writef^^ theaiitb^a 
of that nation, ^rho haye acquired and merited the rep.u*- 
tàtionofbçing acquainted with the human heart, .and. att 
t}ie depravity of which it i^ susceptiUe, have oqIj bacl 
to. trace the scenes of horror and blood which tiiej haY(^ 
witfie^s^. . The history of England Jtself seems t^be 
the history of h^ngn^A* 

^ A book printed to assist the meditations of criminals 
in. prisQi^ ooini|ienc<« one of its edortationit with thiia 
remarkable phrase : ^^Tlie astonishing number of erimr 
inals is shofcking to an indescribanle degree* It is not 
easy to determine to what cause the surprising increase 
of late years is to be attributefl^ One thing is evident ^ 
which is^ ipiat it proves that we are greatly deficient in 
rçljgioi^ princiyl^ and must convince, us tiiat whate^eir 
figure we may make abroad, as a warlike and mercantile 
nation, we are certainly an extremely dissolute people.'.' 

^ The list of accused criminals, murderers, and thieves^ 
in the city of London, alone, in 1812, and whohave beeii 
tried in thq course of that year, amounts to one thousand 
six hundred and sixty -three, of whom one thousand one 
jiundred and twenty-one were men^ and five hun^ 
dred and forty -two^ women. Of this number nine hun* 
dred and ninety -eight have been convicted,, and senten- 
ced to corporal and ignominious punishment, or to death. 
In the same year, tAvo hun<lred and forty-six individu; 
aïs, accused of murder^ have heen tried in the county qf 
Kent ;.ninety-seven have been convicted, and sentenced 
tq corporal or ignominious punishment, and forty -four 
have been condemned to suffer death. . 

I have .before me the catalogue of the Assizes of this 
county for the month of August, 18 1 3. Each county, as I 
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bare observed above» has annually two Assizes, one In 
March» and the other in August. This catalogue con- 
tains eightj names; rit commences with th'e name of 
One Stephen Jordan who has mtirdered his wife, and ends 
With that of à man accused of having murdered his mas- 
ter aàd mistreâs with a crowbar while they were asleep 
in their beds. Some persons accused of bestiality, cï 
^isoning, of parricide, infanticide, and fnitricide, are 
on this list ' 

^EnglÀfîd iff divided \nta fifty-two counties. In each, 
at their Assizes, forty or fifty criminals at least are con- 
demned'f four timesthe number are acquitted, becattse the 
crime dôes'nX)t appear to be sufficiently proved upon thèihf 
aTthou^ ii^é crime itself, of which ^ey are accused, 
inày %e snfficierntly proved, and the men really guilty. ^ 
' In^ Ireland, four thousand are annually tried, and in 
Scotland one thousaild. Thus the sum of persons accus- 
era of crimes, and annually tried in the Three Kingdomiï, 
inclttding the city of London, amounts to fiAeenthou- 
lahd, on ^ven a moderate calculation. The population of 
the Three Kingdoms, at '&e highest estimation, cannot 
exceed fourteen millions of persons ; the duration of a 
geneiiition maybe reclconed at fifty years, although gen- 
erally speaking, this duration should not be reckooed at 
more than forty-four or forty-five years. The resutt is, 
that in the course of one generation, or in the space of 
fifty years, seven hundred and fifty thousand actused 
persons have beeii brought before the criminal tribunals 
of the HreeiKingdoms, tiiat is, more than one nineteenth 
oTthe whole population. Consequently, in tiiis country; 
so renowned for its probity and correct morals, in every 
twenty persons, no matter of what age, there must be at 
least one who is liable to be taken by justice for the 
commission of some crime. 
I db not fear to support the CQiiclusions which I have 
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prove. 4n <if>ifiîpn ««totrary to thfijt I Mv^^tâirsaMli 

i:€^îstei«d vu tjuûr €»«in»l jrecorde< As^ Ef||^i«h«i|M> 
9u^ deajr theiPf but ^tho«iMad observer» wîU i^ve bw 

fte Ucu ... » 

above calculation. I class also^ after lejia împ^dHDt ae^p 
GQsatioas') those where the f>faiitiM« desert before the 
trial ; thoae frfiere die crime.!» hushed, and thi^ Bumbcff 
4s greatest when the fimitly of the criminal ei^oys some 
vi^apectabilitjr, or wh^ ifhe iii|«red party is indemniaeoi 
in fine, those which concern men from sixteen to forty 
jeajn», who ase, enlisted tu the prisons for ^e s^ «né 
land armies, wbioh fills these armies with d^aved 
wretches, who are a real scourge to the coantrj where 
Hmj ax^ stationed* Notwitiistanding «he rigid éad^ 
}di»e to wlnck the JËBg^ish soldier is sul^ected^iberett 
no eomitr J whieb has not had a iaaaQentabte i^perienw 
Qftl»vd«pra9rctjr, and «aran^n^ spirit of Ae Bq^iih' 
armies* 

Tiie Tei^eaoco tsdcen ii|)on the soUiers of Generdl 
Mooneyihe orders of the «day of General WeUiagtwar 
the ooBfta martisd .foeqaently held im, the officers^ prove 
what i assert* These ^eàts» ef die daj, and ceortamaN 
tiid, bavteeveB-exeitediiiiirmnrs ia Si^land, becattitf^ 
s«ld<somefMeriodkal prints which dieappro^def tboMi 
these paUk dooamen^ are se maay btots on the ?naliolir 
al cfaaraoterT^and they teach Earepe of frimtteottis 
^pfaiBdevers, in every rank» tiieEf lish amy 4af<e«po»- 
ed. Spam and Portagal have experieiiGeéitiji^abai»*^ 
baroii» manner. . 

Aa an elucidation of diis, Lsnteaded to devote seM 
i&hapters to a more particular aeofnot^ ^ crhaea.«citir 
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ttiswA*fraimih'iirpMie msofdii^ on\f within &e ^ort 
flpM^elF mi6^> or^ twa jeftra; - 1 -have Mil it dewa as n 
ffflifip^^ tiifttr&Dgia&d^ifl that eomàrj Where ihe worst 
evittes 'lure ' oômmiHed | tiiât. Where crimes are of the 
Meat fttrocietfs oaliiFe) and Ihat, "where the eincftmstafi^ 
ces attendant upon crime, areihe most shocking } I most 
pÊù^m tide, howeif«r pak^l aaoh à tadc may Ve to aa 
h MKw mhie mad; 
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$Êm^èS ^fFameft^-^Murâer of Women hy their Su$^ 
*' timisy voinntonin l^ldhtdj and often unpunhhed. 

>Aaià9fsav3> woman ia mil j ^mad^red. ia Eegbaid aa 
halaagÎBg to the .second apeeies.în thie Croatian. Tba 
Wsim isaacred, and that por&n of society does not 
o'I^irgûaotQatr against it i.every tfaangyand.eTery aaement 
futa them in mind oC it. The solemn words of marriagoi 
finamaceil 1^ the pmst aoeocdâi^ to tbe ritaal,com- 
IMari^Ae iweman^and w^ mueh rigour, to aabmit tO| 
siMLobayirfaar haaband^ /while he iseaeivea only a sinjrfa 
admoajstàoa^ ta^roatmth kiadaieas thê crt$tiin wMdi^ 

Aaau ^ la thia.adauNiitkm^ Hie wifer isialwaya waeoged { 
ihe^M)^ ei^oya vil» sank ^ ifirstifi^rvaatin the family» 
«Aéredbailiaa'âie iMNUiBtf of sharii^ the bed and iable of 
4ai|UKterj9iaBd.faeâdaB»>jmta'Vaa admii her to his tables 
iMit-MdtccactaîaveaÉriatioast Aiwife^saya aaSngHak 
proverb, Aould not aeaEi herself ai table, until the aer? 
^fÊtdm- bkagin Urn. ,lai^ diah, a&d she d«aald withdraw 
liitb^Éfat glaaa oCwiM. 
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No sort of confidefice is established or kept up be* 
tweèn man and wife. She ree^vei, as if Rke é ttewaré 
slie were only Ifitmsted withlbe expenses of 'fioosefceep- 
ing, the sum of money necessary to meet them^ iiiie»nllO|; 
to Ihe rank ber husband wishes Id sttpport In the w«rld^ 
She is completefy ignorant of the sHMÉion of hkà^ lAÉrs^ 
he never imparts H to her^ nor converses With her lÊp&a ' 
the snhject $ and a htsband is often reduced té^Ùm bust 
extremity before his wife sospeets 4iat Ws> fortatto has 
stiSëred tàe least dimiantion. JfynuisleryiS'tbe^oaii* 
nion appellation, by whkh «wife designates her faosbaiKU 
My gùââ fHenA is a term which in Englaiid never sur- 
vives marriage. Thte tn^sfer, an^ be is soyin tiie full 
import of the term, trom the families of the loweslpeople* 
to tboKe of the lords, wes bisr%ftl wiUiabnttaiiBlgr 
which shocks tts, and to which we Frencfamen become 86 
much die less accustomed, as the poor slave presents to 
M âppeatiabco^ a» air of <àtî|faotioQ, Misd bears her cqhk 
dltion and hamiliatîona witk a sang fcoid «iid.p«tiaiiwa 
at which'we cannot btft wonder. »:'*^ 

If, infnong^'tbe lower sort, tbo mother of a ftsnily^ihfti. 
wife^ Tsrindtisirioiis, ber gates oiily incfeaoe -llie' ttodpof 
ber btkibltnd^ in the Mne^ iliai|n«r a» those ot^ sisvefir 
to his owner. I buve md Aero » but littte 
amongst the wives of ^e peoplrj the T««mi ofitf î 
Kyéry wife entiertafais the opibion Ifaal horbmbatidwis 
Mister, wfhottr sho ought ea^iiBy uâ mbiiitaiirefy I» 
serre, bM shotdso bélSêvéïs^âiit AismasIeK, in. hia»tani» 
isr tybliged to provide for ber ssfpport Hebridtébt 
purse stKlQg^ and gives as IMe aspoisibie^aiid^libé 
additional ease wbveh he dmvosfipom the badaa^ry of him 
wife, ft appropriated id the inerease of Uaown îdinioasy 
and to furnish the means «f tntoxieaAloh» Thiaia tbe 
reason why in England amdpgattbe greatboéyof tbo\ 
people we do not see that indiiMry go eonnnon hi fmioe 
amongst female^ of the same cléas» The English wiv^ 
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Ifke tii0j»e ^f the Jewi,|>rattiie^iiiii»e, and walk yrith thetl' 
children^ vmsk the baudei and sddom bave a. needle iir 
their hands, ^ / 

The d^radatièn of the individuals of this second class, 
in eraitiMf to make nee of tlie i^re«able English phrase^ 
has arrived to such a pitchi that the murder of a mar- 
ried wtHftan by her hisbandy ia an affair of which the 
trUMii^s aeldQfli tak« cogaisanee^ except it be to clear 
thehflsbasié, when the «^ircumàtances have beeii sfo atro- 
cibus»' antLt it has been impossible- to conceal them frôost 
thépnblicà Iftheaitreatmeiithas not been followed 
by death, tb^ do not take the leaat notice of it f it is. 
fihiub^ndmhoàmbemimH$ieifeJ I maj be tMught to 
«niggenite, when I saj that iirois tiie month of December,. 
1607^ to the month ofJane, 1813, one hundred and sev* 
entf. one: murders of women bj their husbands, have 
hem» Qoniited'în the putdic papers» These are facts as 
enmmiiprf ansr they «re easy to be proTAd* The hundred 
and seventy murders are proved^ and related in tho^ 
jittmal» «yrthé Capital f all have be^ fbllovif«d by death $ . 
^toCtbeaehuodred and seventy 09e assassinations, the 
pwdriimeiit of a «single çrknînal cannot be produced. It 
îlMfîBMihlet^iOid the average number of murders^ 
^iàdk remain naàttown^ because they have not been foi* 
land byimttoditttedealby although they mfky haye^raust 
«i ^1 bttt tikis «Qirt of xsrimomust amount, one year with, 
sneAer^ at (least to several thousanda. ^ These conslder-i 
aÉieasÉ,«Nrà*atter timsexeeul^account for the immense con- 
sum^nef fonmlea wbleh talées place in England* There 
arefiiwmciiâftyyeansAfag?» whçbay^ net been mar-, 
lied ftree timeas is i» tcy^'that ij^^is the husband who ia 
his tar» finally Jearea a ^n^idoiw^ ^ - 
^Ihave bad. tl^ >puripsityî înittH^-pansh^p^or jiouse to 
mkftinqiiify.^PMRe ^hai^ft hi§c|dred#gi^ M^idpws» an^ 
sll-'w^re th^ fourth or fifth vife of their hi^sband^^^ Tb,^ 
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coàdùct of Henry VIII. aa is known, or rathef as is not 
snfficientlj known, has furnished the subject of the story 
of Blue Beard* This conduct perfectly accords witk 
the national character. It has not degenerated in this 
respect, since the days of that monarch, who espoused 
and killed so many wives. I am fully convinced that 
many of the predecessors of the widows above mention* 
ed, without having been subjected to the forms which 
Henry VIIL employed in the case of Anne Boleyn, Ca- 
tharine Howard, fcc. had found the accuser, judge, jury 
and executioner, all united in the person of their has- 
hand, and that he in this manner paved the way for a new 
marriage. 

" We observe, by the way, to give a touch to the nation- 
al character, that if France had had an Henry the Vlimi, 
there would^ not exist in England, where the story of 
Blue Beard is as common as in France, a single child 
who would not say, who would not continnaliy repeat, 
that ikis monster was a French king. In the story of 
Tom Thumb, the skilful Thfumb is an English child»^ 
and the wicked giant ^^ who eats littte children, and 
smells fresh meat," is a J^rench giant. It is thus that 
the education of this people commences. 

To convince the incredulous, to persuade men whose 
goodness is unwilling to admit the possibility of such a 
mass of crimes, I will state some facts, ^nd first, I 
will g^ve a letter literally translated, and copied from 
the Pilot, a ministerial paper, of Sopt. SO, 1812, a letter 
which all the other papers have republished. 

*^ Mk. EorroR,-— I sincerely regret that the cause 
which I am about to defend before the puUic, sfTould 
have so feeble an advocate as myself; but since no one 
appears to speak in defence of my oppressed sex, I hope 
that my temerity wHl be excused^ if I venture to descend 
into the arena. 
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~^* With what astonishment should it not atrike every 
feeling soul to see husbands^ fathers, brothers, men, En- 
glishmen, whose character for benevolence is extended 
over the globe, whose humanity protects all men, with- 
out distinction of country or colour, who shed their blood 
to rejiair the mischiefs which their enemies do to Europe, 
to see these Englishmen, every year rendering more ag'- 
gravated the charge of infamy, which they deserve, on 
account of the manner in which they permit a particular 
branch of their criminal trials, unhappily too multiplied, 
to terminate *, I mean. Sir, those shameful acquittals 
which are invariably pronounced in favour of a husband, 
although it may be substantially demonstrated, and from 
the^ clearest evidence, that he is the murderer of his wife. 
In this case, the surgeons, the Jury, and even the judge», 
all concur in evading the law, which although good in its 
design, is so disfigured by those who ought to be its or* 
^s, and administrators, that it is no longer any thing 
more than an instrument of protection to the murdering 
husband, and a means of oppressing the murdered wifOé 

^^ A wife in England, is in fact the only animal which 
can with impunity be beaten, tortured, put to death in 
cold blood, designedly, even in broad day, and in pres^ 
èttce of a crowd of witnesses, without the law's coming 
toherNassistance. The blows are heard to resound, the 
wounds ate counted, the murderer is seen to strike the 
blow, the murder sometimes lasts whole hours, and yet 
thesight of sttchacrime generally gives rise only to. 
fliis cold observation, Oh ! it is a man befiting his wife ! 
ht is going to kill hetj hut which of us must meddle with. 
it? i|6 one has a right to interfere between man and 
wife. And when at length the crime is consummated; 
the crimihal is acquitted by a process which . may be re- 
garded as a new insult to the victim, and as a second as- 
Mli]Uttio&# Hie surgeona never fail to declare that it 
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is not the blowf she received, nor eyen the fall which 
she has suffered, when her husband after having bruised 
tier, has thrown her out of the window, which caused 
her death, but the^ stones, verilj,on which she fell. In 
other cases, it is a cold, with the spitting of blood, 4 
quinsj which has caused her death, but never the blows 
from the foot, or any weapon, the maries of which still 
remain imprinted on the breast, the loins or other parts 
equally mortal. What too, do the witnesses say, if they 
so mu^ as condescend to consult them F That the uii- 
fortunate victim made no opposition to her inhuman 
master, while she was expiring under his blows, (my 
heart bleeds at the repetition of it, and I hope heaven 
will bring him to account for it,) ^ut witii these affecting 
expressions, in the midst of her sufferings : << My dear 
roaster, you are going to kill me.~ Qh, for God's sake, do 
not kill me !" I ask the gentlemen of tlie African Society, 
whether in their record of atrocities committed upon the 
unhappy blacks, they have examples of crimes so horrible 
fts those by which English wives are sacrificed before our 
eyes, and in some degree with our sanction ? To what 
motive then can we attribute the sanction g^ven to such 
horrors. Is it because the men who compoife the jury are 
desirous to perpetuate this barbarous prerogative, or be- 
cause their consciences reproach them for having fhem- 
selves too often used towards a feeble and delicate wife, 
the barbarous power over her which is given them by su- 
perimr strengtii ? And although they may not be ex- 
actly so criminal as the monster on whom they im^ to 
pronounce judgment, yet they have so often kicked and 
caned the. wretched females, whom the maniage bond 
has sul^ected to their controul, that they have not the har^ 
dihood to p^upunceL a condemnation, which might be 
returned upon theuc own heads. 



^Naw,Sir, let H9 suppose a contrary ease; for they 
^sfometimes happen where the others aboard, altkoagh the 
instances are rare. O ! tiien all the powers of he^ren 
mû earth seem hardljr able to collect sufficient means to 
punish the execrable monster who has dared to commit 
«uch a crime $ no surgeon fiiids any imaginary disease 
to which the death may be attributed, no jury has delib- 
erated to find if there bad been any proyocatit)n or insti» 
gation to commit the crime. They do not lose them- 
selves any more in probabilities, etc. ) tio jtrdge recom- 
mends the criminal to mercy, no relation protects her i 
xxo friend laments her ; all execrate her as a monster ; 
yet in fact, it is a weak being who is only one degree in- 
£brior to man, whom they haVe had the eflGhmte^ry to ac- 
quit for the same crime. 

(Signed) *^A WIF«. 

When a^ubUc paper contains such documents, it is 
impossible to resist the evidence. To point out with 
snch energy, with such publicity^ a msR3s, a continuity of 
crimes, is io prove that they form the character dF the 
people. 

I have read cursorily moat of ^e pid»lic papelrs. I 
bave examined, with curiosity, the accounts given ;of as- 
sassination, and I can attest diat the author of the above 
iètter is petfectly right, and that it is very seldom, al- 
^ough it may not be wholly with)(mt example, that a 
husband is punished tor suèh a crime. 

In 181 S, a church ministei^ guilty of murdering his 
vfïït by repeated std>s with a knife, because she was jea- 
lous of her servant giri, who was pregnant, was acquitted 
aa insane, and confined in a mad house. To excuse 
the partiality of this sentence, the k€fnQur of the gown 
in alleged. 

11 



•of the ttisMiinttion of hU wiS^ kilUAim be4 by Ûi éàê 
yfàik & pistol. Tke bull had «wlered Iqr the verjr.1^. ott 
4he ûde^f the wile ii#ii^tberhMAiia4r^e ai^^atâon 
<>f the coip9(i^i9idie*ted thaï be iJc«e ewld. bave isiUed 
liar>a&d <he piatol waa me eC hia^wap, IIekept^bis«ii«e 
«alv&je looked^ttp in a drawer, of wbisb be «l<»ue jiad tl»! 
1^7 $ bat aa there waa a moral {MsiibjMty that bîa ytih^ 
jiMgbt bam UUed berMf» Ihe baabaad waa aç4iiÂtte4% 
He owed his fortune to her^ and she was «didi ha. wjishi|d 
to espoaae a fmug woma&r^&d he c^mcluiMi the ai&w 
^marriage immadîate^y after having been» i^;%i#ted of tl|a 
accaaatijf^ of nmrderuig bis wtfe» 

Is lau^ a caae of dirorce was tned betuvee^ twf 
persons of the highest class, Mr« and MfS* Waiipg*. .( 
aay the higbesi class, because none hat such persons can 
l^ye recourse to diTorce» aiqd obtaivi thîs.rdeas^ 4?^o> the 
anarriage tie. A plea of divorce does not cost less thaa 
fire tbouiaad iioonda stfs-liay « iir oae hwdrcd and imfpt/ 
Itkonaand francs. The.princjpal metifrc^of Madan:^ Was^ 
ing^ and that of whi<^ she mide anpst use to sunport Jki 
efaMTge of adultery» iras the deager to^ wM^ 4^' M 
been aeyeral tiisiaa e^^sed by the unheard of bn|l^|^ 
of her husband. She proiire^ that sl^s had lèvera). tWM 
been piasbed oat of heir ehaivJier <da#i;^ mA tbait bai^hius- 
]band bad torn hi^ from bia bed to, majke rocmfovi bef 
^mmheroiaidj #be ibcevaed him of ^ajviog caused^hac 
ilôâscarriage 1^ beating faeç f he had thiKi^wi^jlM^ ffo^ahtr 
aeat bhA dfagged her from piH^apai3tai^%t jt% ap^tlNot^ 
fte.hair of her b^ i she i^euaedhi^^of ha^guig fracto^i 
f4. her sknll afpainit a «arble ààm^mf t^^^ mi <af hurt 
il^.kiefcedher ^toCher caifiÉWi. The baahaa^ 4id 
iMiJb deny, any of the fa^^ts^ bal idlegod » his defcacai 
that Ust wjifc, wi^ pa i aii a aa tis Md witâdithat^alis pnabsd 
biaft to afttceaûtjies bjherttnseaaaiaèlie timnspavts^aBd^ 



Ihrt eiiiie^[««iiiif rim m^i ta Mime Mbody tet her- 
•itf fee idiair «h# Uftd «Hfttirf. Hie AMofMjr «eaoral 

fMH'^'tfiè kuÉlittiid l>«^y g^ài ^nA determined ^at tiq^ 

«mwg^^M^^Tid tli«rlieha)il «fnij^terobedtfaat rigbt. 
Ifr. ^kriik^ ha» not è^eii HMSirited th« ai^tMl èiEh<ar«a'«- 
ttonr to' bé ^i^ mééi^ivto' ni? léul^ in Ma tiiaritâl em^ 
i%6tiè«i8. - Thte &a«ae iin^ ite {kHrttevlari im rdftted ^i 

A huèbatid^ lideifaefd of bàviftg nfittrâér^d fats^tiâfei att(^ 
iiën tiiii8fw& Iter duCof ^lAâ<D^, ^^8 iu^«iitt?ed lit l^àié^ 
m 1812, because the stirgedli ataled ^t «hfé iKia 4iilto4 
kfk MûF«r on the head^iVom Ike atone oft%ld<A àhe fill, 
ând -n»!' îti en^àeqa^e dt the bluwa «he hàd r^ocim»^ 
fi^ hi^'hilsba«d, heft^^ehâd thr«f«i^ t^^ 
' in^^Jftt^ lS^IS,^lllGhltrd Ralt>h was ftcebseé of haitlf 
«ifbHiérêd M» M^ifbby gititog bef'seireral blowa ii^îth lAi# 
1i^|Hm hé aaéd, i»id t^natraftigïinghen He #aa ac^nMU 
téd/' The eurgeon declared that her death was caused by 
If -1^àitil<ie on the Jtigfilar Vêki, of which the victim i^oiv^ 
^'tifo mnik»^ bttl it^w«d possible there tniglt have been 
tiMltrttl ipdpl^y in eehsequeiicoy «ad that ttewoiMtt 
M|H b^ve died <ff âiat api^ety. 

Sle|iheii Jordan wwi acqmtted /or wuni of un êtcusm^^ 
ft#4bi^ Assises in llie eôuiÉty «f K%nt, hoMeif al Maid- 
IMié, jyi^ti^, 191^ He had c«l the tlWoat of hi» w^K. 
VPkàt thea^t was perpottirtio|(^ the ^ies ef Ihe victiift 
<pe^ thither the neighboura $ ttey forced ^o the door 
0f 41ie room where ehe was shot up with her hosband^ 
ahi-foonNlhifliaraded'iil^th a bloody weapon^aëd threat» 
cuingf to «ate the fifti who shoold enter share the -fata 
niAm î^fo^ Biefore she 4ied, she dedare^ thai he had 
«ot her tbrotot al the irtstattt obe was fetttng" into he# 
bed* : She expired ta -twottty^foitr hoars, aaane laonea^pi 
|fef<Qlre Ûùê^ they fou&d means to lo^e her retrfnet &er 



declara^n^ tad ftccordiAg to the recdris of the Assixâ^ 
«he bosband was at^ftiitted, the jury haying nothing té 
fepvrtfôrwmtiffanaécwer. 

At the Norfolk Adiixes, in Angugt 18 1 ^ Jameft Mai^ey 
iras accused of having caused the death of Dinah his irife» 
ftnd Elizabeth Smith, ber daughter by a former 'inarriagey 
baviiig poisoned both of them the SOtii of May preceding. 
Be Mrasaeqtiltted becatise there was no witness whokai 
seen Mm aimhtister ib* ptison. The apothecary who 
btd sold the arsenic to the haâhand,the tnoming they 
vere poisoned, having deposed to' that fact only, tfie JQ- 
ry did not thinly that proof sufficient. 

August SIst, 1813, Charles Connel was dismissed utf- 
der the I/tsant BUlf he was accused of having several 
times attempted to murder his vfiftf and of having finair 
ly accomplished the deed, tfie Itthiof August, by stabr 
ing her several times with a knife, while she was slee'p- 
'ing in her bed, ope of which slabs had caused her death» 

Mary Batte of Solihtfl in Warwickshire, was murdered 
by her husband, Kov. l6, 181^ The circumstances of 
cruelty which attended this murder, and the sang froid 
•f the murderer after its commission, are characteristic. 
. Sach traits paint the character of the nation where suc)fc 
examples are daily multiplied» The victiin had two 
brothers, youths of eighteen and nineteen years, who lived 
«with her and her husband in a little country house, which 
was distant from any kind of n^ghhourhood» They haA 
gone out to work at six in the morning, the husband had 
Joined them about half an hour afterwaiits, and the day 
passed as usual, without the young men's remarking anjt 
thing extraordinary in the; copduct of their brother^n^ 
law. Returning at night before him, they were surpri** 
sed to find the door of tlie house shut ; and the husband 
arriving some m6ments afterwards, expressed the same 
astonishment The door having been forced open, the 
hiuiband wtut up ftmt ip^t» the chamber to stjcike firn 



jfere tlws tm^ bcathen heard iiiia crj <mt that hia ^ih 
was mardeiidd. At ttia 07 thaj went upland aaw ihek 
fiateriiiiied> li^r Iiea4 ctiiiB «erend pteoea with ahalck^ 
et^^fiQtaafaradtfremtivaintlkk» Vavlatt» indicatioii^r 
«id apQta oC Uèod «fwa.tbe^ clothes of the. huskand». 
which hb hrodien i& law Jiad not observed dnriog. the 
^j led them to suapeot km to be the i&arderer. la âm 
e^umination made hefbre the magiatrate^ this monat^ 
confessed, the crime, and related the manner in which 
he had done it^ he even as^iâted in finding the hatchel 
which he used, and had concealed. The monster waa 
considered insan^y «iid aoquitted*); 
. November 19, 18 13, John Gibbon of Harwich murder'* 
ed his wife by cutting her throat in bed. In the morn- 
ing the arteries and veins 00 the left side were found 
cut. This woman had made him the father of six lir- 
kig childi:'eli ; jealousj appeared to have heen the causes 
of the crime* Gibbon was acquitted as inmne^ 
, l^. esamiuûiS several periodical piiblicattona, I bnr^ 
f bI J. met with jone OMirderer of his wUe who has been 
4;oodemned. Qui it mi^tlaie said that everj thing rela- 
ting to the English, even their acts of justice, must bear 
a pecjuliarlj atrocious character* The only witness, wfaa 
appeara in this criminal affair^ ia the son of the assassia 
and tiie victim, which morally constitutes in aome degree 
4 diOttbWcrimë, the murder ^f a wife and pi|rricide* 

John Britain, Warwick Street, munlered his wiiè| 
^e morning ^ April 6, isna» by atnking her with an 
iron bar which broke her skull. The son of tha murder* 
<r and murdered was lying ia the same, chamber. Aw^* 
liened by thf^ nmae of the blows> he arose to assist hja 
imbther. He was too late,.ahe was already weltarpg in 
iier blood* . No ntfaer accnsery no othe^ witnais th^a tbiti 

l^^wififkmnd.^ 

'II* 



0tt . we^p^jt» 

nàttod by hilsteftét «q: ûmê inteiy m^ê^^fimÉÊj. i 
AéHi uiifi>rlttMte te t ia g» wy ftr frw» eigéyiiigf4ttt f»»' 
teotioiiaQâMettritj^wlikà A««lMrrgmi€ n fiiighoid/é» 
^ferj otkev oresAiare, even ^ iowefl*«féer «f imée«r 

to kill them for food, is coiwidered bjr^hr^fiigKflliW 
M a eafâtftl «8le»ct) itid » jntmBbsd wiA* lieilk» Ml 

:■' ■ • • ■ ■ . r -• - ; .•..■! 

4r^ ihe JLaws of £nghndmore favourafte to ff^ont^ 
tlmn were the ancient Imm q/ Frame^ti» M. De iSfe* 
^ur has VMintaimd? 

TtnEYlseotmt Dc Se^r wsa in etégniit iriitisr^ and^ 
Vis worics ^ow hhA to hsve been ^e «tay-if cbitaiyy, 
tiut hè had particulatrlj gtyen eriêei^ee ^f n t<«ill#dl eoirti^ 
97 in his S^saigs m iheSv^HA'Wtnàm. IftdMdiiKâÀ 
Vork hé dévotes thè IVellch feAiàks t» rldictfte^tet 
iiohs Ûktm with ft levi^M^hità mnmla be called in 
«énf> if he <fid not comp^Dsate fw hit Mniberkssa i 
«eons observationî» by hû jjleamng ami eiegint: aiTia^-! 
Sa a Fiitle failing^ which M. BeSegiir tbaugkt 1 
obligea t^ partake in eoBltiioà 'wilh att jlha R^ttidir wi# 
fera of the last ceoturjé 

At the end of the secoàd Vol*ine ef hia irtNrky M.'B» 
Segur has inserted a chaptërunder the titled' Lawrié 
Bnglanijtdatirtgto Wms^n. In this chapter tiwielttt 
^uènt irriter, iritii an igbttranee truly gmtaitoeay ftdady 
i^hitrgesthe ancient I^ndi4ar#a^ wi]iih4iavettotyaa«iit 
says, protected the women , as do ^Ote laws of £mlBM^ 
where the priril^gea «f the m^t ândalBte put af i«Miri|i< 



m^ ntie «peicble I». jvittee j»«d fcniMràtjr tkftn ia 
MnmcBwuHUlj ; ûi the hiMBr couniries, th« cMçe»- 
-nus maia ioi Iho» - arc dtmed Mielj ftom gfUl^ntry^ 
miA thej à» tiii«ted ^railr mwêi mon e(H|iielrj and iW 
hmàtateWÊk M«- Oa ; S^gitr ^thiift expnifMt kiaifel^ aad 
fnNrw.tlHitliti^bacM'dvtr tka fnè^tiwif Uù m&ier ih$^ 
'Wàffiijr cxànKiief ité-' 

l sbàU atteia|pt m anaijtis, and e^ea a rafotatiiui af 
tiie princ^wiyamagcn rf tUsdiapleryao mlUce aaj thing 
French. The logralt j which it» author professe», is to me 
M assaraoce that he woaM foepleased, if he were still 
Imngy toaaite with me in rectifying an error which arose 
froiatheprcjudicee-af hi» educatioit, thecapiiceofthe 
fige ia which he lived, and from that ridîcittotts Anglo* 
loania which has made us the artificers or instrtiments of 
•or own destmction. It was the fashion of the times thirty" 
years ago^ to puff bejood measure, sad to admire, upon 
kmatff^juj thi^ ^bick waa dont or said in Englaiud» 
^naiTkes jand dafec^ of .the aociet j of that time prevent* 
ad-lUI. DotSagiir fi»ftà havi% aa opinion of- hi».own, an4 
frna rtaiatiag the toroant of English admiration^ Integ« 
9àf^ and ithe^intnate qaaliti^a of th^ heart hava preserv* 
aiAfafaaNljF froaitheoria^es which have distinguished 
«vtKj'Wrolatia»» althnwgh for tweatj^five jeara all the 
aiembera of ilhavt AOt ceased to preset the ridiciiloua 
asatnatiof .aien» who, withiout hixng willing to give up 
m% oC . Ae prnjadioea^ of the rank ia.which they wero 
born, have always wished under, every adwniatratioa 
aadeterygavcmmeat» ^o be^t^^KMight aiea of fashion* 
r ^ Wome&Y who per» onally possess a peerage, can onljr 
hatrbd Igr a€ottrt irf Peers. . A female faavii^ a title, 
1rfiO;Blamea,a:pfivate man, doça not losç her titlci and 
kaaaonta it to Im . childrea* A. private woman whp 
MMiâf» a peer, is «i^diled ; she lasea her title, if, affif 
Wr hMbi«d'%4eaiftj ibft nifri^ a plrâ p^ 



iii TlBWSOir 

III Eiigland tiie peei^te b afief ividiMtIM 
whose title cwnot be jtransoiitted to the female», unlefit 
the act by whkh it was created expressly state it ; theia 
tkey are peeresses in their own right in default of male- 
heirs, and they are judged by their peers. This is gre? 
cisely what takes place in France^ in the great fiefii. 

These great fiefsj M. De Mabty has weU obsenred» verr 
npt in France confined to males, but they were transmit* 
ted to the daughter on the failure of male heirs. Hav^ wai 
not had Dachesses of Brittany, of Ponthieu> Countesses of 
Champaign?, HainauU, Flanders, Artois, etc. who |rerr 
peeresses, who could only be sum*joned before a CoHct 
of Peers, and who assisted on aceount of theirranl^, at 
the coronation of kings ? Mahaut, Countess of Artoi% 
assisted at the coronation of Philip the Fair $ the Comi'- 
toss of Flanders, having only been cited to appear by 
two knights, maintained that she ought to have been by 
two of her peers, and that tiie summons wimi void- v^ 
to the fiefs whose title was speclslly designated as being, 
obliged Uji descend to the male heirs in a direct ]ia%| 
or become extinct, (a custom which was not introduced 
i^to France, until after the abolition of the ,gr»U,fiâ& 
under the kbgsof the third race,) the nearest heires». 
wliom the law had no right to deprive of the lands an4. 
estates to which this title belonged, commonly transmit» 
ted it to her husband, with the consent of the King, ob# 
si^rving the formality of letters patent Many houses oC 
dukes and peers in France, at the time p( the revolutioiii. 
were preserved in no other way } and it iSiprecisely so i« 
England.. 

The wife, said the Flinch law, in every thing shatté 
{he condition of her husband. Ttius the %^man^ thougli^ 
a private person, who marries a duke, becomes a ducbesii^ 
and her children- do not make a olass of potnlity by. 
ibemselvcs* By bringing an immeiiaa fortuw £âr h^. 



ébxvry^ and flitise virtues or tàlenés wïich thé cducatten 
attendant on riches generaltj bestows, Mademoiâelle 
Crosat, became duchess of Choi$eu1, until the time vâien 
titles and çobUitj were Abolished tn France. The family 
of M. pe Segur is fiUèd with examples of females, who, 
neither' noble, titled, nor of a ver^ good family, (as the 
expression îs,) have taken by marriage the title of their 
husbands, ttas not Mademoiselle à'^guesseau the 
elder, always been the Duchess d^Ayen ? Has it even 
been supposed that Mademoiselle d^Aguesseau the youn-^ 
gër, was not the Countess De Segur ? Was hoi MadcmoW' 
s^Ie li'aborde, the daughter of M. Laborde the banker, 
die ConhieSsofNoailles, an4 would she not become iA 
siuccessioh the Duchess of Mouehy, etc. P ^ 

These women do not owo theif titles to French gallon^ 
tiPjiy ^^ to the TaW, which assigns to them in every thing, 
the state and condition of th^ir hosbinds, even indepen^ 
éénOfûf the husband^s will. It is for this reason, as a 
oènsequence of the law, that the tide was lost in France^ 
il^well as înïlngland, by a second* marriage with a pri- 
vate man who had no title.' 

lû England, th« widow of a peer who is married again 
Co ohîy an esquire, preserves the syppellation of Lady ; but 
it is only throu^ courtesy. She loses in the eye of the 
law, aR hi&r privileges, instead of transmitting them to 
the children of this second marriage. Besides, if M. De 
S^gur meant to say that the titled female who does not 
lose hep title, and transmits'it to her children, the issue 
«)f her 'marriage with a siïnple esquire, is she who holds 
this title as the inheritance of her ancestors, we are still 
in this respect, on a perfect equality with England. The 
great liefs in Prance were transmitted to the daughters 
aftd their children, ieven though they should have marri- 
ed a mere knigjit. Itis thus that the Duchy of Burgun* 
dy passed into a foreign family, and that of Brittany has. 
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Mhn to VmaetfM Hie inhfiîtft»eé of JÉÉdioM €lMd% 
bj the iiiâmtgiB^^QilettaAiin6.iier «other. * .'* 

If « peer diea^ leaviitg m widew a&d efaiUrev, A«t.éM> 
est tajMhis^ title; if iioJuui iMTchtidim^ ite tteara* 
Bkalef^lntiofiittke» it «Aer the tame «mier ^ k b «m 
tia^ed to tto uridew hjf courtesy, ImttM^iijr'Uim'i^if 
IfaoreCM^ie M bei» Atmreted, the title becMKit»' 
tioctf ..*..*' î-.^f.*''/ 

«^ The Um «te sA «licidtlod in Enghori^te |fioliRit 
the weak. If a man by Burfvito or ftroe» o Hig l if #iiw^ 
«H^ to olJirty him, he ia.emideiiiBèd£*o4««oy6Misf ini]iri- 
eoi»neiktyaBd aftiedetomfnedhyitho Kipigu Wbomer 
«tames to hoiM^ «£ker hamgtei«JMd vi^faei^éegeili^ 
of felony." , - : ; . .»k 

Aikj oae io readittç M; I>e Sc^rv^^MMirappoie thai 
thfse two de$ciîptiDi» of oriiaes WiérecomitéUëiilHh^ 
imfUQity. ill Fréoeei m die cotttcafy^'tiiey/ave -thnti 
fierfectly ai^il omfiMely defined hf tlboiaws* TheAik' 
incQcred the.i>aiii<if death, wd the «flttftKHtkN» of thi> 
property of tie <»iMiial tP thetw^of tboinforediieiaoÉf 
the second incftrred ignominkRiaf ottbhomilit; aa^èniiS^ 
imf; with a hot iron, the ^aUeys^ osd aondttlMei dattV 
jaccocdfog at the circutistaDoee mm^ ndore «r<4eti«|H 
grairated. If the law was n^A 9iwmf$. applied, taAd^f«<' 
oconsly pat in.eieciitioii in cases of th^ n ^ ÊH um i wUA'^ 
wer« 60 extremely rare, it-was hecanse thero was asdh^ 
seqoeiit arrangement agreeiMe to bodi laSAÎIIes^ whs») 
the parlies were not too ill milchod^ As to the weld 
felQWff it is applied in the criminal laws of Es^^httd, ts- 
every crime JiaM« to capitsi penisloAci^ M«* Be Seg^r 
^properly applies it to the crime of tape -by* surprise SV-' 
violence. . îii- 

^No manried woman can be compelled te^ peydM 
debt die has. contracted Without tii«h consent of MthlL^ 
l^wt If a woinan m itltrealeâ by her hnri)^, ^^ 



proves j(^^l>iiiréi kbi/ He is elided with her maiiH 
tMunce, and sut wi^tlie:aèM8 «h»' ma^ eofitmet A 
hlMbMil ^ ti»a«iiig>U» ivifir^ if be mnkUf seehide Kcr 
fam^ftH kKteroevne irilk'lhe «iro^ldy tkefimnlj imile^tint 
piMeRl à re<|«cfil to ihe JUng's'Benttb, urMvA oUigès tttè 
biflbisi'tit^Mdittitfhiririiéi if «faeldétnaiids a separa- 
iÎNilMiiCiMi0t«eftt8e)it. <tf»ivife in oeimexieti wkhher 
hotbaiNl commit the cringe of feleny, the husband dlotie 
îl^dhHfeiMti'^i^ ^ba crime» fkt kw aliri^» init>p6sitig . 
tlHHhwtipttM of itlie àwrt^ 

'1 Hkt Faffieh ktw« eaB'*«tAi woman fliib|e<4 to a tmsband; 
CÊgUÊÊkhé cnpmelM to {mij Ike defciÉ»tlie has eoiitmct- 
o|l «illianil' h» ecowenE y. as to ^loso isr* n^bMi «he to 
obligated jointly vHb ber husbuid, and ondèr bio au- 
thiffttj^ alw>'Mot be iiidt»MifiM o«^ the estalo of 
hak^biiktead^Mi {iseforeMoio tile credkors towhom iriie 
he>«itoUipitedkesseK Fair any debt eontraoted by tfie 
bsrfinC^ even tiioaglt for Ibe beiiettof tbe^wife, iirer 
dilrry anrL peiiâmonir ommotbe made oeoootftebiè* 
^IMhe rnèee sayft'tiie Bttglialkt tai^ 4hM 

, fXkoJitfs ; vbft4e uteesd'^by her hndbaiid, by ibe tet-ms 
of Aft Wwrnck iwr»<>tt aBiM^;éeMttnd>foi^ jnético, cbidd^ 
b^j^tbbri«ed to live oc^imte #k>i» him^ la adecetrt 
b)insé|fishioh'«aaapiiotiitedhor. ItwaogeiieraHyàre' 
ligiooo hoiwe^* ¥RbÉt|oo alio coQid.piaoseottte'ff^'s sépara-»^ 
tUto»! pea90tt<«D^ea£iée^ ^riog the'<»iitl^ ef the 
psestoeoiiott^'Ae Imiftand wasoldieedtoeee to^tbe main-' 
tMaiMiri:>faîr.wîii^ WbatdoeoJtheEoglML'lai^more^ 
tbiiNtUov» ^ 1, -. ': ^ -' : . ^ : . — :' ' •' 

. J| tt« VffMsh JimoaeiaiiMeiio ismaieo «^ 
-tiaiimA^^asao •fiifco»at idofeieney in ^ |»rotoef)on 
aSarded to tbeir {Hersona and pooperty, bat ratbernm ae- 
citetoCtteiriiaifaii^BaBce. ^Hov. many dissipated itttrea 
bavo nuiied tbw bitsbattds^ and /caused the niiit of tea^ 
PfHablo^<Mditora, by .Mdiag a ^conaideiaUe ïbftmQ 
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ttftd«r the pmteelion o^ A« Uwi» and^ k^^ing H froa 
el'editnQi) wiioBe^anly £Mlt iM»th«t <rf bavioft ^liWilMl 
eiE|»en4ita mHn^ bjr the onfcvi «f too weik s iMiAsnJt, 
whose «state -had become too small ie «leet ^ disaipt- 
tion ef bis wife.' ' * 

The pen of M. De 8e^r would do hoiMiur t^irt 't#- 
fimnce^ 'fhe norther a and eastern towers hn wUekHbe 
biMhaiidsof Fraoeeand Italy êan c^fiae th«lr wi^, 
bald a distingoMied )ilaeé in .aie literary prod«ctiomiif 
Mrs; Radclifie $ bot still it is neoessary to go baek tsf >tlie 
most vemoteorbarbsrowscetttories^ and pass overev^ 
the ages of chtTalry, to give «ay appearance of trtrthio 

• tlna sort of totzfiirement in'FianceV aboat which We-fanre 
on>y romances, while England famishes us with auttèd- 
tic sabject» of history. Witness the coninemenft atld 
persecutions of Ae fair Rosamond by^the wife of on^tf 
thèSdwairds. 
> In Frattce^ a bosband woaldnot have been aJble ts Mid 

. hit wife in a private priasn even twenty-fear heurs, #Mi* 
out the whde iantily's Immediately uniting to* 'entera 
complaint ; the pobitc ovtciywovM have been^afficien% 
Hiid he would haî^e been oWged to produce ber at tait 
ftrst summons ; if by her deposition the wife sfaooM hatë 
concorrèd in suppcûrtii^ tiie complaint imraght bfttie 

relations or Mends, she woald have been placed by tltt 
magistrate under the protection of the laws, and- an hon- 
ourable asylum^ such as her father's house', or a religîoâs 
oèmmimity, would have been assigned h«r4 Half of the 
l«fe of the celebrated Duchess of Mazatrin has ibeéihi 
proof <^ this protection «Sbrded by the French ls#i} 
and the result of the prosecution for divorce, between' 
Mr.and^Mrs. Waring, ha» proved what sort of pfO- 
teotien the laws andtribaals Offerte att tejuitdS^ 
kEnglmd* . . ^ 



mm^iom. ids 

iNill«MM4tf A« ^W^iilMdi iMt^ht» iMfMlial^^ a» If. 

0»%B«r^hi»<lieMl^ l^th^kubteAim Hit iiiii*tMe «f 

1^ «H^oiigeM piurfy i» Miyposed» Oft >iht miÉ^M^ w^ 

€ording4o tbe English laws, the wife » 9emi%mtmii and 

l(9e«ii4e4:iv|lkM htilMHMl, b«t tiMiltfidr tyoofm ^^wife 

m^ifiAf^Bfom method of e«c«|«» mA^nk» gmiftraUy telwr 

.ii^i^aiit«lg«oft^^ APr^oh wtoMNa^HMuregftniirMii^ w«iild 

«I9ii«wi ijt ndft h«mn The fti^Mi «ife «ni»» whiit^ 1ft 

^lepi^iSiitg'^JBiricMpMe^ she^biseDme» ihe pMmiiMtfB^ 

4Jhi^.ip9t«tt«iei^ loC theomiw^tiM and oettdeamitiifm •♦IF 

Jner httrtMUid^ Inall cri««% where^ere areaiewnfli* 

..QB^.tbe weakest of ifie cfîminak, he who is siippesed'to 

bavelMidti»e least ci^evem iO' it^ is «Iwafs^edimlled as 

. JSitf^s 0$A4imff wAf M that ease^ the Kiag alwi^ 

^faideia him whe ofihie te^serf«ias«'witeafefer^Ji» King; 

an atroçieus law, which often eaiiaeS the deaft 9$ a hMi- 

^«gadr or a father» on the aw^e^ id e n e e tf <a irife»» sen. 

TIMk SwRtb law hasu nevet 'esn^i^ier siii:hr evidence» 

iwhieh iaiaitaetf abnoit'a eskae^ i|*dihaa'aefer w^^mA 

itwfai9fiit4H»iUin aaf.maiiMnbevafi^pedi kiftatttit 

has never passed senteooe ^ the ^se^gth^ of eodi e«i« 

^i^^wei ejscêfi; when eeiffe«d witeassee teaded te cene-' 

ii^te the. fafit This Kng^^^evetUtmhrn §aneimHj« 

.)^l{iaide%aiid.jyhiais infiMitiid^t ha» indaeed M» De 

Segur to saji[ that the hushaad oalf reaidaa diaïued 

with the 4:iâmeb 

. ^ICaifoma!^ ceoœaLlier hwdiand, whe^s pMmed ftr 
aiqr^^riiaeyitieeidyeoasideied fi nalMrai aotiott» «Mi 

the^^law Mfer p^nîikea eanflPttU^ft'^ 

Hem Id^ Oe S^gê^ has evideatif 4)eea'kd ^eataajr hgr 
Umi w^ali^desii^ef wiitiiig atefttenoe ^iti^lj sditiineniHl. 
ib:«dMit esfmet <tf fnuice had^tfus aadie» aaen a wife^er 
a- son peniahad fer having coneealed a hnsbiad or a ft- 
tker>< altiiopi^ gailty ef crimes^ (speaking m a lq;il Md 
12 
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not 4 revolutidMiy seMe.) If» nmntAm^ii, BHbaHèamt, 
«mfjloyed in searobing fin* the crUntBiils baye iimriiijf 
abnaed, or even have naed -vieli^pee tewwds tba iKiUe 
beings who jielded to the criea of natare, and die ioipiilse 
of feeling, to. save the lire» moat dear to them^^'tv^oa» 
ovtnge against the law Itaelf» and such eonditci was «eft 
allowed in the execution of the law» The buiiiSkwfa» 
are ehatged with ^ execution of a warrant to aeize ^e 
liody of debtors, often hate recourse to arlifite^.aiié un- 
warrantable violence towards the^fiersons they .m« «m* 
powered to arrest. It ni%ht as well be said, that the 
law concerning debtors is a law of stratagem and tm- 
Jence. 

^A woman, in mangrisg, may have the conlraot 
drawn up in such a aumner as* to reserve to herself the 
rf^it of n^ulating her personal fortune* When a hna- 
band dies, his wife haa idwaysa right to a dowry, whioh 
secures her a comipetency»" 

HimI not a wifr in France also a rig^ to. marry unth- 
^t having her property in common ? Are not all the 
'Stipulations in the marriage covenant for tiie êfeeki £- 
rection of her property respeeted ? 

. M. De Segur is neither a. lawyer, a jurist, nor advi- 
4ian« He confounds the dowry and the dower. lie 
wishes to find, an extraovdinary origin to* the dowry #f 
which he. speaks, and he seeks ior it in the Danish, laws* 
Supposing that this dower (in England) is the rewa^ #f 
the sacrifioe of all their gold and silver jewels^ which, the 
ladies of that country made to redeeas their King, iCa- 
Bute, who was taken prisoiier i while the Et^isb dowty 
is simply founded upon a Norman Uw or custom, brought 
. over by William the Conqueror, and adopted by his sue- 
^ç^gsors I, M« De Segur has not diacovered that tbis dis- 
position of proppty U Blade in England in the- san^Q 
.cases, and in the same manner as in Francs. 



/ifiepiitrticm'of thefB«kgligh lawsihe leaêt tinotured with 
butèttvity, id that'whkh owe» its origin to the Norman 
Um^ or whkh'ii^roaclies the nearest to their costoms^ 
i Theserjawfl^rxntloifts^ origbmtmgin FfaHoe, are the 
mïj ftiitBCtotè of the female^, and whenever the fis^iiali 
lMrs^de]^art'from these customs, the women are treated 
iO'tiKe^ &»tish jttnspradence as humble slaves» 
' Forinstanoe^fhHig^terf in England, and for onee M. 
De S^fur i^ees in the fact, doubters are exclttded.from 
soQceeâmg toiheir father's estatie, unless they are named 
bjr a!r<i|M»cîal jelause in the wUl. Is sach a law. more 
omfemaliile to justice and humanity than the French 
law, which called all the children of both sexes, witliout 
dtsdfittion^ toan equal division of their psternal inheri-; 
tstice? The ^atrtj/^/» made a^dîffêrentdtsposa^r but 
tlvki Ittw, aHered, or rather abolished by our civil code, 
wascomufifontê all the younger children,inale and female, 
and had no particular application to women. • 

in fin^ the Elsgnsh law wbidi deprives the moiher oL 
a famUyv & respectable wife of the guardianahtp of her 
diildren9>exeept she be expready named for that purpose 
in her .husband's will ^ this, law whidi transfers, in the 
contrary caae, the guardianship to the King. 5 this law 
ii^iich delivers up the inheritance of unhappy orphans to 
4it avMity of lawyers, which depttves children of that 
submission, respect and love due to their mother, by 
making her a stranger totheir necessities and education ; 
is tilts law more just, more liberal than the French law, 
which at all times imperatirely gave the guardianship to 
^the mother, which so reirgiously setcured it to her, except 
in cases of incapacity or un worthiness, which the law 
itself determined, and did not leave to be- decided by 
the caprice or jealousy of those who would have wished 
to tear from a mother the guardianahtp of her chil&en ? 
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See tiûtù whâtpreJBdices, ivhat erron, and what bise 
AOtioaa thej judge of English legisUtion in France ^ and 
it is nearly so with everything admirable iii the maa*^ 
«era an4 eustoms of Great Britain» for which they have 
been indebted to uathe last fifty years. 

M. De 6<cvr has not been correct» he has even beea 
more than partial, when h^ has compared the treatment 
ef English females by the laws of England, with the 
, treatment of French females by the ancient laws fX 
France. Our mothers, our wives, our sisters and daugh- 
ters have always been more &voured in our codef^ or ia 
our jurisprudence, ftan the English woman are, and àa 
to treatment and conduct in regard to social habits, good 
manners, and real civilization, the diference betweea 
France and England^ is as great a9 that which existv 
between the brute, wtio abandons himself to every im«* 
pulse of caprice, or force, and thé civiliaed man, wh^ 
loves^ respects^ aod^UUs every duty. 



CHAP. xxm. 

JltumiMtUm of fiss&andi fly Adr Wives. 

It must be said to the honour of the wome^i, that tii^ 
assassination of husbands is much less common in Ba-n 
gland, than that of wives. They are numerous however^ 
and bear such a pH^rtion as wouM excite berror in any 
pther country. Such crivies seldom happen in the dif- 
fj^rent countries of Europe, but at long intervals, and 
^en itlmoBt ftu'm an epoc^ in the age in which they hap«^ 
Ben. 

In the criminal records of FrancOf I do not know i^ 
bjttt one fi^à^sination of thia description, which has been 
committed in the last ceotury,that of I'Escombat, by 
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the lovel* of his ^ife, at the instigation of that wretch, 
whose manners have such a horrid celebrity. In the 
pi*eceâing century, we only find the Marchioness De 
Brinyilliers, that monster, who was guilty of every spe- 
cies of crime, and committed parricide with delibera- 
tion. 

. liis reckoned that in England, at least"threç or four 
#omen are annually executed for murdering or poisonr 
uig their husbands. The assassination is generally per- 
formed in'bed. A wife who suffers from the brutality of 
her drunken hustmnd, seizes him in that state, and during 
Ms fir^t sleep. If the crime is ever pardonable, such an 
outrage might be excusable in the view of those who are 
weli"acquaintéd with the cruel and ferocious character 
of the English, but it must be confessed, that crimen 
proceeding from such motives, are the least frequent. 

In tlie six last months of 1812, and the six first of 
f813, only, the public papers have given publicity to th* 
following facts» 

Mrs. Moer, widow of John Moer, an esquire, possessed 
of a very considerable fortune, has been sentenced i& 
death for having assa^i^ittated her husband with a knife, 
beii^ assisted by hier footman, with whom she lived in 
adultery, , Her e^ecvtioalkafi b^^ deferred, because she 
has declared herself pregnant i|i consequence o her 
mminal connection» After her àccotichétnènt she was 
executed, and the child declared a bastard, and the ofl*-^ 
(q>ring of adultery. ^ ... ^ 

. A Mrs. Morgan^ wife of Thomas MorgAn of Swanzey,' 

has been condettined, for hayîng assassinated her hus*' 

. band bi the nighib, with a weapon, whose extremity being 

thick and' rounds £^med' & elid% with which she ha4 

brok<in his head. 

A Mrs. Azuba Fontaiiie has been condemned for har-^ 
i&g poisoned Mr. Fontaine of Waltham^ her husband, \% 
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B«t Uvteg «oMptetely tAm «Mot, tb^cddidi (» «iMT 
criioes, «bat af «iilibQii;tiii^liér^etfBi. 

lâm certain that aeyeral otiier «iiinlaraof <àé iaaifÉf 
daaoriytim, hvr% takaii f\$^ in tbè iMnFè «pa^^^iiMf 
but I am «ttwiUiiig te^allofr n^aelf %é»relal»^Éheiii frtai 
wamory^vpt hafiogbrfora lae the pftpeva m whksh Ihafé^ 
iwd then. Fiom Hàè hatfriUe aocetitits I ha^ juit ^f^mt^ 
U mtkf Ke c«acl4iêid «faal trinèa ef «Mi BaiweamMl 
rareniEDglftad. 

I wiU aay ^itfaatft pftrtkKtf ^ that wé hatie hdl itt 
Bnuice^ in tUs oetituiy, due inalrtiiGe ef a^muribr eritne^ 
AUPari»feraevc«ftl7earahaTeaeeiia^ottaii earrfiii^ 
en her ahMMjM^a m a wkicer haifeet, « hi^batiâ iHit» %« 
a cripple^ «nd for «hoi» Aebeggedin thk sitâatkm. AU 
nMmdered at the paiietice^ aad pttkdlihe suferings 4# 
this woman, vihom her brutal husband obl^fid to'tfa^«^ 
maeh aa & mule driver doce hi» stubbam beaat« Hé ha<V 
m his band a short ataff, ^wkh i^iharp peint^ whiek he? 
tbcust into her iieek» Witnesih^ a bm-barity entirélj 
Ibreign to oar haiUti^ihe* common/ peopla had sevens 
tsoes puaished the cripple, but he w«ft not reformed by 
ibe thanks bestowed upon bimi 

00e isi(f fat^ned with her safferingar «âé idmeee l^' 
her tjranty because ahe reeled ber burden é^the'breaetr 
walls of the Pont-Neuf, a privilege be vetj seldim grant»* 
e^ her,tha wrelehei victia^uniiateiied Ae siraps of A» 
haskety^^nd precipitated her wendiaafit Seamm Itt^ tk«r 
Sif^oe* 3be was amtoteA. . The advocate oi^itbiew<Maai^« 
wished to insiauaie^^thÉt the* baaband fbHaccidei^nyr 
-^^at the straps of the basket broke immiodiÉtefy apeflt' 
acting it dowpy eii:accpimt ef til» stmbifaig the j eipert'- 
tuced. The ItdgaaaeaaaeA imftM to^^prthis-e^ii^ 
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ftiB ^emfimifio fliretr to ii«rpaÉieM»«iMl t 
Bui Mth wa» tile only «im ihe wwked 16 eaipli^ iit. 
lier defence. She c mfaw e d that the kad^mrpoitl j.|^i»<» 
cH>)t«led bki mto the riw : iàmÂ «Ithough tired of life, 
AttéiimftA^9W tereetf «ft«r km» because eheftered 
tiMl dMiie jMtÎDeirouM aot {Mffdoa the deuUe erime 4 
^Mit «be oegbt to atone fcr tiie éeath of ber hfiebaad, eed: 
Ibal die veoQiiueelidod herself to the coeif «Mien iif liie 
Suptfene Jtidge of the beeii and aetieos. 

The jary dedered tbtt woman g«Uty» andihe ^raa 
aenteiiced to mffer capital punishment, adkd was.«ieeitti» 
isd^in 1803, or 1804« She had cansed (be death ^pier , 
bttsband, W her ciwe was « atber «n act of despair, than 
the «Abet of barbarttj. If the daily and tneessant suf^' 
fimnga irhicb this victim of bratatity experienced frbm 
ibc^ misery and il^finnifiee of her hosband be considered, 
die must be pilied ^ herfiUe is ititerestnig, and eUiter^ 



€HAP. XXIV. 

Jlssassinatwn of Sweethearts by their Love^$* 

Ocm writers of romances, or rather of sentimental pag^j^ 
are delighted with ihe English dramas, and the one- 
rous mcrifices Vhkh the young lovers submit to with 
ottdk tuptore. In ^ese numberless productions, they 
are intessanfly ett6lHng the propensity of the English, 
to laoèlancholy, that engaging melancholy which gives 
jrhe to iftttth tender sentiments, which ensures fidelity^* 
peovestlte sincerity of love, and answers for its constan-' 
cy. ^fhis melancholy, which is made the essential attri** 
bate of-àa Bnglish wmniiaj is dfiéfiy caused by the mfitt-^ 
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ence of a dark and f^^ggy atmosphere. Doufatiesâ it is 
not inconsisteiit with the gentle affections, butit produ- 
ced little better tfian monsters in England. An idolized 
female is not abandoned, but assassinated. 

The daughter of a fanner was carrying to a creditof* 
of her father at some distance from the farm, the sum of 
ten pounds sterling, which she placed under her haty 
and set out accompanied ^y iTer lover. Hie monster 
murdered her on the road, cut off her head, and carried^ 
it* to a considerable distance from the. body, stripped her 
naked, and robbed her of her ciofhes and the ten pounds; 
Tfie loTer still held the h^ad of his mistress in his hand 
when he was taken. This crime waâ committed in 1810. 

An article inserted in the papers of AprB 1 « la, warn- 
ed masters and mistresses of families against the dangef 
to which they were exposed by admitting into their 
houses the pretended friends of their female servants,^ 
who came under the pretence of visiting them. . They 
added that a young girl, the servant of a widow woman, 
was mui^dered during the night in'London, by a lover 
who had received permission to visit the girh' After 
having stripped the body of his sweetheart, the monster 
carried off her clothes, and some pieces of plate which 
he stole from the closet. 

In July 1813, some workmen found in the shaft of ft' 
eoai mine at Woodash, the body of a giri who lived iii 
the vicinity, by the name of Agnes Watson» She had 
been thrown there during the night. Before she was 
thrown into the mine, her skull had been broken with ^ 
diarp instrument. Marks of blood, and a quantity of 
iiair, found on the brink of the precipice, indicated thé 
nature of the wounds. Her lover, James Jackson, com-' 
mitted the crime. He had dis appeared the next morning^^ 
but was retaken a short time after, and condemned to^ 
death at the neit Assizes.. 
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la tfaevMNith ùC Avgast» 1813, a young man, the s«b 
of a farmer of Cowhombum» named Luke Heathy wa^ 
condemned to be hung for havh^mnrdered Ua mistreiSf 
Sarah Harris, Ù&e daughter of anoth^ fiurmer, dariag 
the n^;fat. . This unfortunate being had been in the habbt 
•f admitting him intp ^er chamber bj ni^t. Her. old 
father, rising one morning sooner than qaaal, perceived 
the door of his dang^ter's chamber open. ' Traces of 
Mood cimdueted .him to a pool which was in bis yard* 
The body of his daughter was in this pool, the water of 
which was tinged with the bkiod which had flowed from 
two BUMrtal wounds* The criminal has confessed that 
he killed bif mistress by striking her on the*head with 
a pitchfork* 

À man oi a decent appearance, aged about sixty years, 
presented himself at t4e police ofice in Iiondoa, August 
47, iftis. He said he was a caUnet msker. Urged by 
fcelings »f the deepest remorse, he came to deliver 
himself into the hands of justice, as one of the gseaiteal 
criminals on wUch its vei^teanee could be exercised, i^ 
Ins yowtb^ during his apprentice^ip, a young girl whom 
he greatly loved, became pregnant by hfan i he had g^ven 
her poison, and destroyed both mother>and child. Since 
that time he had married a woman by whom he Md had 
seven children, who^with their mother, were all dead», 
which he looked upon as the banning of divine ven«> 
gence. 

After various inquiries as to the halnts and conduce 
tf this man, which were generally free from reproaches 
and after being assured that he had never shown any^ 
marks of insanity^ the magistrates, unable to find any, 
proofs of the crime of which he aocused himself, en. 
Accoiint of the long lapse of time since it happened,- 
dismissed him with an exhortatfon to expiate the offence 
çf which he declared himself guilty, by an exemplary 
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Ufe» and % éincm rejientanPce duriag Ûkt rtvmnAtt of 

Thd public prints kave gîren an acciMiAt of » orime «€ 
^e same natnre commuted at Londmi. They bftve 
been silent aé te the result of this cvime* I Imve not 
the miicle before me now, but I reeoUect it pec&eiljTf 
tod it was nearly itk the foUowing w#rds« 

A yottog fenmle^bomof respectable parents, and se- 
duced by a young roan et hif^ rank, Hved with Mm 
pablidcly at Louden* One jnorning he înfonAed tns peo' 
pie, that during the night she had died beside him in bed^ 
The victim was buried, and the young man departed 
the same evening on a journey. Some reports, litfle te 
his benour, being circulated amongst his servants, as to 
ibe cause of her death, the body wa^ disinbttmed% Her 
breast was fomid to be pierced with a long silver pin, 
whose head was concealed nnder the fleshy and whose 
point entered the heart The j-esolt of this affkir has net 
been given, but every one can guess the reason, which is, 
that the young: girl migii Jutve kiUed kèrselfj although 
no one doubted that the lover was the murderer, and aH 
the circumstances tended to prove it. 

I could cHe a multitude of examples not less atrocious, 
botl foibear. If the assassinations just rdated, have 
bi^enëd in the space ef a few months, a judgment may 
be formed as to the frequency of such crimes amongst 
a people naturally cruel. It would be difficult fol- the 
reporters of eases and celebrated trials, to mention 
another nation, however savage it may be thought, which 
can be compared with the' English. The French are 
guilty of many fellies, they are inconstaiit in their am« 
ours, they sometimes commit acts of despair, but they 
seldom commit crimes in their amorous transports.* 
The English seek for their victims among the dearest 
ebjects ef their affectiouft. 



Tbe ysiaàh 4iS (mmUi m^b eDJ^y grait liberty in Sa» 
gland* Respèetable girls, as well as those of the l«irer 
ardor^^oUt, abemt themsolYeSy or as they call it, go a 
nwiing smoii^ thair own hmAjf or those of their 
school asdtes. Thej go long distances alonoi or with « 
chaoAonnoidior one or two female friends, either in a 
post chaise» or oiie of those public vehicles, whidiaboaiid 
Oft idl. Iho roadsi and in every direction, ia Engbmd. On 
those visits, which sometimes last whole monAs, they 
never fail to get tisw^heartf or to have meetings with 
t)M tliey boYe already. In all places as well as at all 
hoars, they show themselves, or rather conceal them- 
selves, as is most agreeable, with this &w€eiheari in tiie 
most distant walks, -riding, or on foot without anybody's 
troubling ^emselv^s, or finding fault with it* Girls of 
a certain rank, having much more leisure than those 
who wwk for their living, do not difter from them except 
m being more or .less licentious, tbe latter being k»8 
'put to it to find ^nployçient for their time, husband 
th^ir interviews better, and improve them more assidu* 
ously. 

If M. tlie Viscount De Segor, who, as we have seen, 
ipeaksof Bpi^ish women, like a man full of the pn^udices 
ii the age in which he was bom, had been well acquaint- 
ed with lËuglund, and had taken the trouble to study 
its manpors, he might have said of this country no less 
than of corrupted Rome, no where is the dreadful science 
of abortions carried to such lengths* The care with 
which the English girls avoid tbe consequences of theic 
crimÎAality, this cruel care arises ra;ther from the iacum- 
brancoythan tbe fear of not finding a husband if their 
Wer deceive them, or break his promise. Englishmea 
i]V^g](X|Lfi^l haire vei:y little delicacy in this respect, and 
car^ .b^i little about the previous conduct of tiie woman 
with whom the; are goijig to bo united* No doubt tbe 
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•tftleof incmitHitiice iairtiidi tteyMbg^uMiaEB^uid 
gooerally live» and Ae iFf^prmitflMUe pr«d«Me «tfallMtt 
«11 the jwiig girls ia frange» awMt 1^ «ttriimtid tft the 
diff«reiice#f edac<kti»iiAii4pr^iidioe.UiiiM4«^ omm- 

In Fnmce, a joung lady whos»^ o^ndiiict tias In^ ms- 
peoted, remains single, ur màj mavrieaa niMi degraded 
like herself in the puUic opinion. It is not so with our 
neighbours. I could praÂiee a multitude of notorious 
«examples taken frQm all ranks, but I shall only seltot - 
one from the middling diss, a class ^hich exists hi both, 
nations. 

When the English had seized upon our colonies, a 
ciqptain made an offer of marriage to a young ladjs in ^if» 
of the conquered islands. She wat still youQg, «ad. had 
a fortune, and|had her reasons for vowing cetibaey undsr 
the French government* After some hesilatiflA,9iw 
made toher intended one of those confidential^ difolf** 
sures, ^hich disconcert a Frenchman, but the brave Su- 
glishman was not iM> ii^ the least It does not signify, 
Mademoiselle, said he, when you become my wife, jm 
will ' become chaste, and that is all I care for. 

Groves, the darkest and most retired plaoea ù( paylp, 
bye roads, and fields, are the rendezvous and mysterioim 
places of resort for girls of high birth,, but .th^ girk» «f 
the lower orders do not go So &r to find tbatbtkalini «f 
their pleasures ; they have less time to lose, àsÂ it is the 
cemetery of the parish, which every evening becomes the 
place of rendezvous» This profanation of cemeleries 
liiroughout England, is truly shocking to a S^renohMHIy 
m^ho has only become acquiunted withthoconntigrbya 
tour made in a post chaise, oa one of the higjh roads whieli 
lead from the place of landing to the capital. Ho- is M 
toapplaud the neatness and the respect which is I 
upoa the asylum, of the àetd. This sacred plaçais | 
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^leraUj svia^QEaiided on the inside with « rowx)f Umc trees 
Mid grmeX walks leading* to ate churdt, which is bailt 
istiieeento of^âie eemetery, and completely detached ' 
fifum ail other haildings. Frenchmen who have resided 
in England, and observed the habits and morals of that 
oountrj, see there what I hare seen^'the cemeteries 
twoformed into places c^ prostitution. 



CHAP. XXV. 

jPêrrkide. 

^v band trembles at commencing this chapter, but it 
mast be written. The fifteenth year of Àis century 
has hardly arrived, and France has seen already {lie lior- 
Ad crime of parricide committed. Bi^rlîi^pily it is ex- 
tremely rare amongst us, and on t^e contrary is very 
common in England. 

' We owe however this justice to the English nation, 
4kkt they disbelieve, or feign to disbelieve, that it is pos- 
dble for a reasonable being to commit parricide. The 
Bng^h magistrate coincides in opinion with the Spar* 
4tn lawgiver. Whether it proceeds from horror at the 
<$rinie, or national pride, or a fear lest their criminal an- 
nals should be too often sullied by the punishment of 
parricides, this crime in England is always the crime of 

' fhavereadtn the papers of the assassination of several 
parents by their children ; amongst others, the poisoninjg^ 
^fa widow, who was an apothecary at Reading, by her 
daughter, who administered arsenic to her in a cup of 
tea, because the mother had refused to let her marry, 
^e judge and jury have applied to her the celebrated 
Ml) k{iown!)y tiie name of Nichobbn^s Bill, whose penal- 

13 
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tjr 4s perj^etuaLcoofioeineiitp on account of tbe acknow- 
ledged insaoitj of the criminal. The Nicholson Bill was 
enacted. by Parliament when a woman-named Nichoïson^ 
attempted to. asaa$sinate George III. and is now applied 
to erer; enormous crime which national Honour requires 
them to conceal* Parricide i» amongst the number. 

In the chapter intitled, ^'Assassination of Wives by 
their Husband^,'? I have made mention of the conduct of a 
^•on, tbe only witness and accuser of his father, who was 
the murderer of his mother. It inspires a feeling of in- 
dignation blended with pity, which cannot be defined. 
JS'ature is at variance with nature itself. There is no 
parricide in the case, and yet it is so, since the shocking 
truth discovered by the son, has condemned the father 
to the scaffold. This truth was torn from him by tbe 
interpellation of the judge, who summoned him in the 
name of God and justice ; but it is not so with the fol* 
lowing. 

Thomas Fenneaworth was prosecuted by his father at 
the Assizes in his oounty, in^^l 8 la, on two indictments. 
The fii*9t, for liaying attempted to assassinate him by 
striking him with a sharp weapon, which had wounded 
him several times, with the design of killing him 5 the 
secçnd, as a libellist for having published that he had as- 
sassinated his wife, the mother of the accujsed, fifteen 
years before, and for having even offered to prove it.. 
The Attorney General, and the magistrate, generally 
determine the opinion of the jury in their address | they 
were unwilling to allow the crimes of this family of mon- 
sters to be exposed to the public, and^ confined them- 
selves to this decision, that in the charge of a libel, jthere 
was a defect in the form, and they acquitted the criminal ;: 
that in the father's charge against the son, who had wished 
to murder him, and had dangerously wounded him with a 
liharp instrument^ there was, to say the least, bad treat» 
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ïrîent, and. they condemned the guilty son to fwelve 
months imprisonment. As to the assertion of the son, 
in ^hich he persisted in their presence^ that his father 
Iwtd ttiurdered his mothecjifteen years before, of wWch 
murder he offered to furnish proof, the Judges declined 
hearing any thing about it. 

All the auditory, the judges, the jury, says the writer 
Vbo relates tlie affair, departed, persuaded that this famK 
Ty, the worthy imitators of the Aîrîdesy were guîHy of atl 
fte crimes' of which they accused each other, parricide^ 
the murder of a wife, theft, &c. but the judge, ad4« the 
editor," wisely spread a veil over so many horrors, " be- 
cause it is necessary to banish from the minds of the peo* 
pie even the thought, that a crime so dreadful as that of 
parricide^ dishonours England." 

September 3, 1813, William Glover, aged forty years, 
who lived with his father and mother^ near Abergaven- 
ny, Monmouthshire, murdered them b6th while asleep 
in bed, by breaking their skulls with a ehibj and then 
having thrown their bodies on the floor, he broke all titeir 
timba one after anothei«i After thid accumulated guilty 
covered with blood, he entered the chamber of his brother- 
in-law, boasting of what he had done. He told him that 
he was going to disencttmber him of his wife, by sending 
his sister to join her father and mother. The brother-in- 
law called for assistance, the mopsteyc was arrested, and- 
conducted to the county jail. 

A paper, from which I copy what follows, observes that 
" On Wednesday, September SO, 1813, at Berkhouse, 
near Grasmery, was committed one of those horrid crimef 
with which heaven suffers uâ from time to time to be af- 
flicted for the punishment of our national pride. Mrs. 
^ Mary Watson, has had her throat cut, and her skull 
broken in pieces. Her only son is suspected, and this 
wretched being has been arrested at Brathliiy Bridge^ 
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and ^aimned at Ambleside. The bloody kmf<f witb 
Avhich he had eommitied the deed, was found upon him.^ 
In another chapter, speaking of the propensity of 
young children in England to the commission of ihe 
most atrocious crimes, I have mentioned a parricide 
committed by a young child at Plymouth. The public 
prints of April 8, 1814, give an account of this afSiir in 
the following terms. 

^ A crime atrocious as can be imagined, was^ com; 
mitted at Plymouth, on Saturday, the âd instant ; it dis; 
covers, on account of the youth of the criminal, a de; 
pravity too disgraceful to human nature. A boy, a^ed 
thirteen years, was striking his younger brothers and sis- 
ters in a cruel manner, and the instant his mother inters 
posed to protect them from his brutaliiy, the monster 
struck her on the abdomen with ^ knife which he had in 
bis hand. The wound has proved so considerable^ fOiA 
4he bowels which were penetrated, are so much iiynred^ 
that there is no hope of restoring her to life.'^ 

' It is shocking to me to cause the reader to dwell amr 
longer upon such atrocities, but j^nfortunately I am still 
under the necessity of making him acquainted, with crimes 
by no means less dreadful. 



CHAP. xxn. 

InfiinHeidé. 

I', • ■• 

r is difficult to conceive of the crime of iofaatici4ej^^ 

nothing can excuse it» not even the shame and reprv^V 

which await jthe unhappy victims of seduotim in #T^rj- 

country where the morals of the j^ple have frf»^^lf4^ 

a^ d^ec^e of austerity» pArricide is perhaf^ more 

atrocious than infanticide^ hut the latter excites more 



dvmmiseratioii, becausf^ tiie obtld wbo h v^itàattà, ^ 
not yeit entered into life. 

Infanticide^ that crime bo rare a century ago, and 
which is still but little known in most of the governments 
oCBurope, is committed in England with a s^ort of impa- 
mtj^ and to such an extent, that we canpot think of it 
without trembKng. The public papers ace.oDntinullj 
filed with deeds of cruelty which majce one shudder. 
We will .give a • few ei^amplesi But that we^ may avoid 
being reproached by 4ecency and public inoilesty^ that 
we may not be accused of too highly colouring* tile pic- 
ture, we desire our readers to cast their eye& first on = 
the following letter. It was published in answer to the 
letter on the assassioatlon of wives by their husbands, in 
the papers/of September, 18 la. It is from their own 
accoui^ we'form an opinion of the English. 

*^We inoert the letter of our fair correspondent to 
much thé mose willingly, as we have never had the least^ 
doubt as ta the right of both sexes to equal justice. Wo 
are ready to .confess, moreover, that there are many 
cases in whish the ladies-have a. just right to complain,: 
that men, to whom nature has assigned, or who perhaps 
have usurped the highest rank, to arrogate to themselves 
the exclusive right of making laws, have often improved^ ' 
it to secure their ascendency, in preference to^tiie more 
equitable conduct of observing a strict impartiality be« 
tween the sexes, ^ut.the point, disfuased by our fair 
correspondent does not* appear to us to find fault wifli 
tiM laws, inaomueh as it would estaUisb a distinction^ 
either in form or substance, when- a decision is to be 
made between the two sexes. Her complaints, in fact,' 
o&lyiHftar upon the principle of httmanityand impartiali- 
ty, cited from time Immemorial.as thebasis of the appli- 
cation of our criminal laws 5 that whenever there is the 
least doubt, the accused- should bè acquitted» Thew 
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lélil^ iff, $u itrDBg agUMt the aociMedy ikAl? evciffion» îs 
fmÊmàÊà «f fai»» cttlpahttiigr^ anë tkal even is àne» of 

MiMihiBiiQftj «i:weU «i tfMe «f ItafrittptttiBiraw Vim*' 

itr to^decid* wth. lêaity^ «ve» ifaaiq^ m tiiiahi atalwié 
cwif i ^» tfwiista iiwrihB râk 6f pttnÙÎBg éI m ii i a èc^i^ 

ttid «fmoit; i»r coBTk4i«&i We wtitMtsItm^feemtÊtm^ 
tm^lmmham puUk iafigMitîeii w«» espM08dd.iBràft«€i^ 
bit .imniier Bt ^ aequîtial é[ mat wkm mm mamnmàmmi 
proflMRmtoé fwr ike murder «fa yoong bèj/ w&d 4M 
wèiletfioCi^ri&g crati trecliiMiil, oi whicb ItiM» preiwi 
tiist tke lUMmed wa» g«tty« ^T«t sa there «fpeared^ 
JUBMH&ig t» tfaè report of Âe wmrgem^ aone ptdMitM 
ties bj whkb tbe deeth mii^t be ettribirted te oÉbi» 
-ceuaesy itheee probdfeîMttes^ es b svppesed, nûeeéiiiSM. 
émM&mÛi/àMwi9^îû^ jiirj, vlgi «ftere iMig Mibci^c 
retMgeneimearenlieteCMtgeHty. AtvwpMwpnipKm 
iflAe^ed Aieeiseleesb eeeie sewem veMerks epeeTtlBe 
ecflPttolbeiik^iWritMtibe. judigeeiiii jety^ caïlijiy i b tw 
bj nanie. The authors end pidtttibete cf theBeetsemefte / 
iwerepreseeetedf ead seni^ooe^ te e Tcrjsevcm iiii^ffi* 
semMeti; m4 we ^reeoHeet^ else jteeil in their 4aimNl^ . 
to |i«Ocipee tlieir libereiéoey I<efd Si«biDe^(ep eitthoiity 
Be>kie :r«»|M»|^tobk in peinl.ef knr ^eod '^ût»y'.^iàÊm : 
lib^ywAkvmmAj} did eel hesttetete^ifacèmiUb 
ém^fmimûm^ the ^eetoie «f MiimMbreiNteg ep«i 
dc9isi(Mietef m^fàktÊLr Ke eiempke wneÊÉkM^^mm: 
«errM»pendMft> letleri eve tsk* freon e«feittele«f bi» 
bei>d« eoeweed^f esseMîmiÉieg^ainr wiYés, ^vl'wlMifediex 
too« often^enbeppUjr prèvédy^eadt whet efae imHi^ "mtt eosji^* 
>¥ei WÎU ieforte >ber> tbaé^l^i tlee» in vstfdkte wéàtàB§ ^ 
to a trim of wMfhrnnUifimêf. t(ffemtde$ mmgutftlff i^m ^ 
Heme turn is given in fiiToar ef thé eccesed. To be coff» 



vfakii id«m.ys «sd !■ thëacqmittid of the fcnftftlM aiseuM 
ed of miHrdbriBg^^eiv new hmm ^Udres* CImi hftwtir 
6éaitoptMii;'lbnii Miide&of ateviiw wkoifibh^aft^dmtlif 
étuPiiaiim-wiiô smiAsff» horowiiehiUt^a'teîBf «eittiio» 
ecvif hcfnMi^imriwtiœÉlattf iBflmsof dt^^ ivboMt 
w twlm poorer esécad»' »# finrtficr Aan faèh cms ior «»»< 
riiÉaBvt^ mhom aupyiicsdig a]ié|daîiitiTeftc<mrt»'i«j^ 
to flflftèn*. aM fieactrftl»/ the hexâeit hearty md whoee^ 
ttvAhr^upeckdiyvttghtte be the Unit pèrseii to nxAite 
her: aid t - Ufifcfrtiinate erdetusdl whatat-ameniuitagei 
^fh^riéwtifiedwith^aiié nai^ p»t of faenet^ and for 
ivhon-A^oiq^t at lent to dttooirefl^ Aatfeeliag of aax*i 
îoao^tiâidenwBs^ whidi the most feroohmtbeagta do aot 
r^itto tliehrTMnig: and jet - saok mooators, noDitee» 
geifttgp o^acriute' at aekfa all oattwe refvolte, a»e daiij 
aeifuMed', if the «urgeon, who hag «em the ohM aA»> 
ila^hsnthy ^kdareft «latU eoitld han^ htfea attlh^éimi or 
e9Bti, .aa it hap|»eaedi in a c«k too taoeat to hat^hoear 
foilgatteti^t iEihe warniM^w tha deKf ory too heoa able i6<»^ 
eidtaitattf 40 fcitiiief tiatd. 

-^ flSlieM 'aaty faarvo beea aidaoky tdotaaoea «rhere 'die 
aihMiiislhation* <^ jêiflkct maff 'have*beeti licenced tar 
e^fi^io }thi]qi«) \jf foraiga eaOsoe^ or a general pc^odioey ' 
h«lriiae «do? aot'^bdicM, «ad wejcaa atdertythallnioateO" 
niiéranMiteaoïfoè^oi* death ^a» tohe j^reaaoneed, 
8«oi|» aovser bhe» oUe ito oitlMlsh the leOM dlt^^ 
t0 Ae fMcjadiaeof «^itealee^* DVe caef aasert, inoreorer^ > 
tfait Aoaadi noootfoot Maa eoeid e>vef hàite entereè 
îali^3«ié iBÉad of^anfiagiMianiiyaadthe tthyatctana^jor^* > 
tça^aad jad^^amétboaecaaéRlofirwMioattheblaek^ 
eeliaahnuiy. Bkmbtleia^U aa^ eéasitiaNa' happen ^ttàt 
ttefi^^esoipef battf'thfmlfa aoy^^orfor,^ liifttei» 



that it thottldbrin their acquitta^ thanin tKeircimtlem^ 
•atioii;'for it is precisely on this principle, that it is 
btttbr to err by too much indulgence, than by severityf 
that the safety «f those kiBOcecitly accused redts.^^ ^ 

This tetter expresses the true principles of judicial 
legislation ^ it iM'eathes ate sentiments of huaianity, blit 
ii(d<>esnot at aH prove that the females may not hare 
cause to complain of the application of tlie law } it does ' 
not prove that those guilty of murdering their wives are 
not very frequently acquitted in England, even against 
the intent of the law ; but what if evidently does prove^ 
and tilts is preeisefy the deduction I >dsh to draw from 
it, is, that murders of every kind, and infanticide, are com-^ 
mon in the Three Kingdoms to an extraordinary degree. 

Ahnèst every infanticide of the nature of those of 
which the letter speaks^ have been preceded with un- 
successAil attempts to produce abortion. If in» 
stances of aboKion are numberless, there are otiier* 
examples not less horrid of this dreadful depravity f 
these are the victims « which the unskilful use of too- 
violent remedies, hurries* to the tomb wiâi the germ 
which they wished to destroy. All the surgeons are*- 
merchant druggists, and for the most part profoundly ig* 
Borant. Thej never refuse the benefit .of thmr lancet- 
to whoever applies for tt, and still less the. ^de of '^ir 
drags, from arsenic to opiom. They sell tn whoever' 
wishes to purchase, without troubling, th^nselves as to 
the use aboot to be made tjf them. - 

if infanticide were confined to thedeseription mèn^ 
tioned in the idN>ve letter, Where it is allowed that the^ 
arime is Utthap{Mlyvery^ common, the causes of its firtr' 
quest re]ietstion woiild be attributed to aiault in ^be iegr 
Jslation of the country*. But « crime of thia nAturok com* 
mitted daily,- under oir^imstances whfioh shows the bar^ 
barotts «haraoter of tlie £ngtisii people, and in >a great 
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number of cas^gg where ibe jpv^ng fe;nale» cannât saj» , 
as a sort pf palUatioo^ tiuii they wished to fceserrc^ 
their reputation by destroyipg the fruit of their foUy, 
or of a momentary aberration. 

. The young lad mentiosed in the letter, furnished the. 
eMn^)I|e pf a child aged fourteen ye^s» laufdere^ with 
a. cane, by his cwn fathet. The latter gare as a reason 
for his qondttct) the dislike of his joa fer. the profies* 
sipn to which he had destined hinu 

At the Easter Assv&est 18Q9,, three wives of soldifra 
in , the i^rmy of General Moore^ were kuag at Winçjbes* 
ter. These English women had .elevea childrent the 
oldest ander ten years^ and. the youngest hardly.eig^t 
mpnth^* These cÛldren were an obatacla in tha way of 
their following their husbands into Spain, whire thej 
expected to mal^e a fortune by pilli^ ; they ijiecefora 
cut the throats of the whole eleyea, and threw them iato 
the river* 

I. knew at Ashbum, in Berbyshiret a young boy and» 
girl» who alone remained of a family of nine<childreix«| 
th(9 mother, with the seven others, had been killed with a 
hatchet by the father» who has s^nce been hn^g« The. 
twiQ who, were spared» were the eldest, one eleven afid 
the other ogme years old. When the massacre of. the^r 
GsD^ilj topk plaoe^tbcy were absent employed ij^ a cot-, 
to^. qt^au&cUwy. • 

A man who lived at service in London» in 181^ wish- 
in(.t<> contract a new marriagoy carried to bis wife some 
meal wùxed .with acsenic» of which slie made a puddingt* 
She ^nd her child were poisoned, aa the Xiionater had in* 
teiided. « Tfhe^ bad .taste of the^puddtog had pade them 
somewJiat uneasy. : A nei^diour who was consulted bade 
pat seme in her moiitb^aad spit it ont agsin i adog ta 
wkMA th^y were advised to give; s«ne to eat,: died» a» ivL 
the motiier and child. This man was hung in 1 8 1£»^ 
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A butcher in the principality of Wales, in 1812, por- 

soned bid whole family, consifiting of bis wife» and eight 
cbiidreo» with a leg of mutton sprinkled o^^t with ar» 
sénic. 

At Bury, a woman bad put out her child, about five 
years old, to bpard at a short distance from ' the town. 
3be went i» bring it home, and passing by a pond, fkfter 
having undressed it^ she threw it in. The poor little 
creature, says the journalist, twice came up out of the 
waiter supplicating mercy of her mother, and twice tlie 
mother threw her back, and choked her. Thi^ infermil 
woman gave no other reascm than this $ she was again 
pi:<^nant, and her paramour urged against her the exis- 
tence of this first child, of which he was not the father | 
and this was the only objection to his marrying her. She 
wat c<mdemned to be bung at the Assizes for March; 

February 8, 1819, the same crime, with nearly the 
•ame circumstances was committed by a servant woman 
in Loadoor She went to take away her child^ whoa» 
abe was keeping at nurse, three miles from the city, un- 
der pret^ice of placiag it elsewhere. She threw this 
6bild,aged four years, into the river without undressinj; 
it It» clothes caused it to be recognized^ wben it float- 
ed on the surfiice of the water some days after. There 
was^no witness of the crime, as in the preceding aSair. 
Althoun^ the nurse swore, and proved that she had de- 
livered the child to its mother, ^nd although the mother 
€Ould give no account how it got out of her hands, the 
jury nevertheless gave a verdict of acquittal. 
, A)l these infanticides, and a great number of crimes 
of the same description, committed by the fatliers or 
married mothers upon children already grown up, are 
daily published in the papers $ two or three articles of 
Otrocious crimes are always found there, with many of 
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'which the people of other countrie;3 are entirely unac* 
jqttainte(!|. ' 

It is generally remarked, that the public girls, female 
i^rvants, and kept women, in Fraiice, bestow every at- 
tention upon the children which they have had the hap» 
piness or unhappiness to bring into the world. It is the 
contrary in England. 

The most frequent cause of the assasstftation of chil^ 
dren is found in the obstacle which their existence, or 
their numbers, presents to a second marriage $ in the 
hatred which the stepmother iSears towards the children 
of a fomier marriage ; in that sentiment of hatred which 
she easily iûstils into the bosom of a father who is en» 
cumbered with a numerous family, and naturally dispos* 
ed to every sort of crime. Accident unfolds the gerra> 
cupidity and barbarity finish the work. 

In this description of crimes there is one which is 
found almost every day in the papers ; that of children of 
the lower orders, which net^ibours hav^ tadeen from 
theit parents to place them in houses provided fororphad 
children, because they were tired of the cries of these 
unfortunate little creatures who were bruised, exhausted 
witli blows, and dying with hunger, although théfithet 
and mother by the profits of their daily labour were in 
a situation to support their family. Fathers and moth»' 
ers also very frequently abandon their children. 'The 
public prints of November 2d, 1813, promise a reward 
of two guineas per man, in behalf of the cityof Man^ 
Chester, to whoever shall brink back and ddtter.fortf 
tnarried men, whoin a short time had abandoned their 
wives and children, and left them to be taken care of by 
the parish. This custom of abandoning families increas- 
es,' 'say the English editoi's, in aaiilarming maâner 
thrpoghont^gland. 



\ 
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tjr is peif etual coofinenieoty on account of tbe acknow- 
ledged inaanitj of the criminal. The Nicholson Bill was 
enfiçled.by Parliament when a woman-named NichoTson. 
attempted to assassinate George IIL and is now applied 
to erery enonnous crime wUch national Honour requires 
them to conceal. Parricide is amongst the number. 

In the chapter intitled^ ^^Assassination of Wives by 
iheir Hushand/s,^ I have made mention of the conduct of « 
jmty tbe only witness and accuser of his father, who wa3 
tbe murderer of his mother. It inspires a feeling of in- 
^dignation blended w|th pity, which 4^annot be defined. 
I^ature is at variance with nature itself. There is no 
parricide in thé case, and yet it is so^ since the shocking 
truth discovered by the son, has condemned the father 
to the scaffold. This truth was torn from him by the 
interpellation of the judge, who summoned him in the 
name of God and justice ; but it is not so with the fol- 
lowing. 

Thomas Fennesworih was prosecuted by his father at 
the Assises in his county^ inslôlâ, on two indictments. 
The fii'^t, for haying attempted to assassinate him by 
strikinghim with ^ sharp weapon, which had wounded 
him several times, with the design of killing him 5 the 
sec9nd, as a libellist fojr having published that he had as- 
sassinated his wife, the mother of the accused, fifteea 
years before, and for havinjg ' even offered to prove It., 
The Attorney General, aud the magistrate, generally 
determine the opinion of the jury in their address ; they 
were unwilling to allow the crimes of this family of mon- 
^ters to be exposed to the public, and" confined them- 
selves to this decision, that in the charge of a libel, there 
was a defect io the form, and they acquitted the criminal ;: 
that in the father^s charge against the son, who had wished 
to murder him, and had dangerously wounded him with a 
l(harp instrument, there was, to say the least, bad treat* 



mcût^ and.thcy condemned the guilty son to fwelve 
months imprisonment. As to the assertion of the son « 
in which he persisted in their presence^ that his father 
Iwtd murdered his mothecJifteen years before, of wWch 
murder he offered to furnish proof, the judges declined 
heanng any thing about it. 

All the auditory, the judges, the jury, says the writer 
who relates the alTair, departed, persuaded tfiat this famî»- 
îy, the worthy imitators of the Atrîdes^ were giiîHy of atl 
the crimes of which they accused each other, parricidei^ 
the murder of a wife, theft, &c. but the judge, tA^'% the 
editor, wisely spread a veil over so many horrors, " be- 
cause \i is necessary to banish from the minds of the peo*" 
pie even the thought, that a crime so dreadflil as that of 
parricide, dishonours England." 

September 3,1813, William Glover, aged forty years, 
who lived with his father and mother, near Abergaven- 
ny, Monmouthshire, murdered them b6th while asleep 
in bed, b^ breaking their skulls with a chib, and then 
having thrown their bodies on the floor, he broke all titeir 
timbs one after anothei«i After this accumulated guilty 
covered with blood, he entered the chamber of his brother- 
'in-law, boasting of what he had done. He told him that 
he was going to disencumber him of his wife, by sending 
Ms sister to join her father and mother. The brother-in- 
law called for assistance, the mopstec was arrested, and 
.conducted to the county juil. 

A paper, from which I copy what follows, observes that 
«« On Wednesday, September 20, 1813, at Berkhouse, 
^ear Grasmery, was committed one of those horrid crimef 
with which heaven suffers uâ from time to time to be af- 
flicted for the punishment of our national pride. Mrs. 
^ Mary Watson, has had her throat cut, and her skull 
broken in pieces. Her only son is suspected, and this 
wretched being has been arrested at Brathliiy Bridge^ 
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and ^aimned at Amble$ide. The bloody kniC; mih 
Avhich he had eommitted the deed, was found upon him*^ 
In another chapter, speaking of the propensity of 
young children in England to the commission of the 
most atrocious crimes, I have mentioned a parricide 
committed by a young child at Plymouth. The public 
prints of April 8, 1814, give an account of this alSiir in 
the following terms. 

^ A crime atrocious as can be imagined, wask com- 
mitted at Plymouth, on Saturday, the £d instant ; it dis; 
covers, on account of the youth of the criminal, a de- 
pravity too disgraceful to human nature. A boy, aged 
thirteen years, was striking his younger brothers and sis- 
ters in a cruel manner, and the instant his mother inter- 
posed to protect them from his brutaliiy, the monste?: 
struck her on the abdomen with ^ knife which he had in 
his hand. The wound has proved so considerable^ an& 
4he bowels which were penetr^ted,^^ are so much iiyicred,^ 
that there is no hope of restoring her to life.'^ 

' It is shocking to me to cause the reader to dwell a^ 
longer upon such atrocities, but jj^nfortunately I am still, 
under the necessity of making him acquainted, with crime$ 
by no jneans less dreadful. 



CHAP. xxn. 

InfanHeiâé. 

I. • 

r is difficult to conceive of the crime of infanticide^ 

nothing can excuse it, not even the shame and reproi«l|k. 

which await the unhappy victims of seductinA in ^T^rj. 

country where the morals of the j^pl^ have pirfscinre^r 

a^ d^ec^e of austerity» ^rrioide is perhay^ morft 

atrocious than infanticide» but the latter excites more 



comaiiseration^ beciiusfi tiie obtld wbo is qiurdensd^ )fMM 
not jet entered into life. 

Infanticide^ that crime bo rare a century ago^ and 
whidi is still but little known in most of the governments 
* of Europe, is committed in England with a sfHrt of impa* 
nitfy and to such an «dent, that we canpot think of it 
witiiottt trembKng. The public papers acecontinusjlj 
filled with deeds of cruelty which ma|ce one shndder» 
We will giTe afew examples^ But that we^may^void 
being reproached by 4ecency and public modesty^ that 
we may not be accused of too highly colouring' tile pic- 
ture, we desire our readers to cast tiieir eye& first on ■ 
the following letter. It was published in answer to the 
letter on the assassination of wives by their husbands, in 
the papers/of September, 181 :Q, It is from their own 
accoui^ we'form an opinion of the English. 
. '^ W« insert the letter of our fair correspondent so - 
SMich the uiose willingly, as we* have never had the least^ 
doubt as ta tbe rîj^t of both sexes to e(}ual justice. Wo 
are ready to.cenfess, moreover, that there are miMiy 
cases in whiéh the ladies- have a. just right to complain,- 
that men, to whom nature has assigned, or who perhaps 
have Usurped the highest rank, to arrogate to themselves 
the exclusive right of making laws, have often improved' 
it to secure their ascendency, in preference t^tiie more 
equitaUe conduct of observing a strict impartiality ht* 
tween the s^es. Put. the pointy disfussed by our fair 
correspondent does not» appear to us to find fault witii 
tiM laws, insofflueh as it would estaUisb a distinction, 
either in form or substance, when- a decision is to be 
made between the two sexes. Her complaints, in fact,' 
olilyiHftar upon the principle of humanity, and impartiali- 
ty, cited from time Immemorial.as the-lNnisof the appli- 
cation of our criminal laws 5 that whcfnever there is the 
least doubt, theaccused^ should be acquitted» Thew 
13* 
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I iBSlMiotft ofjacqutlafc wkere tile {mtB^ 
Vk&tf itff, » ttoBg agUMt the aociMedl, ikAl^evciffiBM k 
jptmiafUi «f U». cttlpdÉiUigr^ «lë thai even ia é«wt* of 
«nMMaÉiQi^M^iif6llMtfM«e«f4Miiittpfttatt»; Me^ 

iter to é9fàém wlh. leaity^ «ven- ilmq^ m cnoMaiiikMid 
cwipa» awn 4ai it» ^Ae râk df p^Bisking HwiaaeoM^ 

tiMl «fmMb i»r coBTk4i«&. We «ee^eeil^etieoevi.eiD^ 
a«^>lftvwl»ie puUk iedBgeetieii we» espMesediiarmfcra^ 
bit imniier at ^ a^uitial «f en^ vhe mm mmamhrna 
piWKokaà fiMT the «Hnkr ef a yoong bej»* wktf 4M 
wèiletaoCi^rilig ^»iitl treetmenl, oi whicb it was premri 
tbal Ibe itceuBcd waa geiltjF. ^Tet as^en affieared^ 
aa«eH&ig ter tfaèreportof ihe fargeona^ aone {MEefaabtt^ 
tica by whkb the deatb mii^t be attiftvted to oihea 
-ceoaes, 4beae prebahiMtieaf as ia avpjpesed, raiaeé aoaw, 
deiribl^îe Ae^ittadaeCOe jiirj, e4ip» af^ iMig Mifa|e»t 
ratiQii§aee{inearei4ietef Mtgeilty* AtvwpMuppÊnpnê 
iqiiti^'^%muhm in aee»e aeweie neanrka ^penT dâa 
e c i ipî ttel beifaimrinatthe. judige aed |«f7rcallijig>ibett 
byname. The authors and puttilhefacf tbeae«M«Éê 
laeteppiMeeiedy aad aenteooed te a Tcryaevcmîtîqnf* 
soiMeett$ e»4 «fo creeoHect^ else thail in tbeir^ étimÊÉt . 
te pioeiiae their liboraiéoey I<efd Snbice^ (en^ enthoaily 
ae^kie^reaiMn^tabk in peinl.ef knr end jeatitot'^^bai : 
litjhirtiy aed bupMMty) did nel heaBeteta^^ABcèm^Ub 

de«iiieiie>ef af^qeiltalbr JIBbe eiamptei aw ! Mtio BeA<îi>eaa': 
«eriwpe»deni% fetkeri ave Uk* fireei wfûttela^f bee^ 
bandbaoe^eedeif aaaeasbatieK^lbdr laivea» tel whutdie: 
tooodemenbappUf prèr^aadi whet ahe ^ vet iosyi^ 
^ei will iaferm^berf tbaé-ol^ else» in vavdicta aebttinf ^ 
to a trime of «AM «i»ii^ii% i(ffemÊk$ mmguiftlff i^m ^ 
laime turn is given in faveer ef tbè aeeeaed« To be cm^ 



«he crintBat trials «Mfibàdbr yfaœ «mtth iom «^^ âadt 
vhkli «kwfs «Bd kl thé«eqmitli^of the itBftftlet ac^ommi 
ed of miopAtriMg^âieiv Hew h«iia ^ildres* €«i hftiMii 
eêÊÊt0piim.1wm M^îde&of a.sriMesvhon'Hifoaft^tfattlif 
i'iwiiHHii' «hô notfftw» her «wn eUUt^ ateÎBf «o intio* 
oêirtf hBrmhm,,imri'«Rti»[>àlattyii»Mii«f d^ mkêm 

i^Mkc p««r èp esÉMiâs' »# fivther tha»i fcchh 
sbtaatty wlwie aapyiicatiUg vaé^fAtàaûvemimml^'mf^ 
lo flflften' aM fieoctrafe»'^ the hajcdat hearty md whciM? 
tiMdiér ^eapeckdiy «<igbt ta \k Ihe Unit person ta taefate 
htraid ê ■' Uiiftirtouite «réKtioie ! whotatmmoniaiitagai 
iftaflôdcfntifisdtrâth^aiiéiaBdt {inrt^of h and £sr 

Miioia'Âeôaghtat lent to ditooirei^Aatfoalfagaf aax*i 
joita^MidenMBa^ whidi th« uosi foioqmiaibeadta d# mot 
rofiise Ûkeirjmngi 9fté yet* saofe maostérS) noniten» 
gaiMgp a^a crime* at «èich ail oatuvo reralta, ate daitj 
ae^ateM^ sf th& «n^jean^ "who haai aetK the ehM'after» 
ilBifaath^ ^Mareft 4hat {«r eaaM haiNi liptfea aHI^'hini^f or 
MBO, .aa 'ît hap|»eaeé' in a cmfê ioa laeeatto hai«4iaaiir 
^HBaltesiv if the woima»^ in tha d^f ery taa haaa àhle ae^*^ 
ôjàtetattir «la kitt^ter ehfïd. 

'^ fEheae ^«ny faarve^be^ea^ aidaeky liwtaiioés «rhere 'die 
a^minMmtioii' of Jaattce mafy hft?e*beeti influeilôed tv 
e^|i^i»ttia]q|s^ by foreign cailsee^ onr a general pc^atfee^' 
twIrHte 1ia?'aèt^^bdileM, iUkâ wepm aMertylhailnioatea" 
^NiMnrvaÉ«itonoif<rf^Mfeai*deatk' «wa», talie j^rènaonee^ 
aevi|«lMn«rbaeftaUe<oe«tiMlsh the ïtmt'dMmfmm 
t0 Ae fMc|adiacr4Pf «ft^talaa.^ We eénî aas^ imnpeofer^ 
tfMH *0 eadi noMtroat^ iriaa^ ^oaid «^re# 'hâve enlensA 
HibiMl^àiRiâ af>«n^EagiMiawoyattdthe tthjaMdaBayjar^* ^ 
iefiraBA jfad^^aaaét be aecaMdxtfitwiîhotttthe btaek^- 
eatnEahnany. Bkmbtleoa^it any eaasitiiBeB ha]^pea thàf 
tiiâgititt7:ew8pe^ Mtf'tfafm^lft a^ iRfttar 
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that it should br in their aeqirittaK thania tfietr'Gimdem^ 
»mtioÀ;'for it is precisely oh this principle, that it is 
better to err by too much indulgence, than by severity f. 
that the safety of those kiROceotly accused rests.^' 

This letter expresses the true principles of judicial 
legislation ^ it breathes die sentiments of humanity, but 
iÉ'dOès not at alt prove that the females may not have 
eause to complatn of the application of tiie law } it does 
not prove tfmt those guilty of murdering their wives are 
not very frequently ac({ttitted in England, even against 
the intent of the law ; but what it evidently does prove, . 
and this h preeisefy the déduction I ]ivish to draw from 
it, is, that murders of every kind, and infanticide, are com-r 
mon hi the Three Kingdoms to an extraordinary degree. 

Ahnôst every infanticide of the nature of those of 
iriiieh the letter «pedes, have been preceded with un- 
successfiil attempt» to produce abortion. If in- 
stances of abortion at'e numberless, there are other* 
examples not less horrid of this dreadful depravity ; 
these are the victims» which the unskilfal use of too* 
violent remedies, hurries- to the tomb with the germ 
which they wished to destroy. All the surgeons are 
merchant druggists, and for the most part profoundly ig<> 
Borant. They never refuse the beneflt.of th^ lancet- 
to Whoever applies for tt, and still less the. srie of tiieir 
drugs, from arsenic to opium. They seU to: whoever* 
wishes to purchase, without troubling, th^nse Ives a;s to 
the use «bout to be made of them. 

if infanticide were confined to the deseriptitH) men» 
tiotted in the fdmve letter, Where it is allowed that the^ 
urime is UtthapfHiyvery^' common, the causes of its fre*r 
queiit relation wof|ld be attributed to afanlt in i^elep 
elation of the country.. But a crime of this mature k com'' 
mitted daily,' under eir^vmatances wbioh shows tke bar* 
barotts «character of llie fingtish people, and in a mat 
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number of cases where, the jQvmg fe;naleg canaotsaj, . 
as a sort of palUation, th^t they wished to ycegeire 
their reputation by deatrojipg the^ fruit of their foUj, 
or of a momeotary aberration. 

, The young lad mentioned in thç letter, furnished the 
eiiample of a child 9^d fourteen ye^s» murdered with 
a. cane by his cwn father* Thelattér gare a^a reason 
fc!|r his Cjoaduct) the dialike of his jboh Ah* the. pro&s- . 
sipn to which he had destined hinu 

At the Easter Assizes^ 18Q9, three wives of soldiers 
inthei^rmy of General Moorei were hung at Winches* 
ter. These English woinea Kad elerea children, the 
oldei^t under ten years» and the youngest hardly^eight 
mimth^. These cUldren were an obftacle in the way of 
their followini; their husbands into SpaiUf wh^re thejE 
expect^ to mal^e a fortune by ppli^ ; they therefera 
cut the throats of the whole eleyen, and threw them M^ 
the riyer» 

{.knew at Aslibum, in Derbyshire, a j?oung hay and 
girl» who alone remained of a family of nine children^ 
thie mother, with the seven others, had been killed with a 
hatchet by the fathert who hi|s since been hu^g« The.. 
tiwo whOr were spared* were the eldest* one eefveaafid 
the othc^ ^îne years old. When the massacre of. the>r 
&un^ly took place^tbcy were absent employed in a çot-% 
tea n^uinfactory. 

A man who lived at service in lAondon, in IBl^ wish- 
iA§>tQ cojçitraçt a new nu^rriage^carried to his wife sense 
meal swced wi^H arsenic, of whidi slie nmdea puddingr* 
She and- her child were poisonetl, aa the raonster had in* 
tejided. « 'Çh^ bad taste of the. pudding had made them 
someedvit i^nea^j. ; A nei^dbonr who was consnlted hadi 
pet sfnie in hfr moeth^aad spit it ont egiia 9 adeg te 
whom they wereadviaed to give sume tor eat» died» a» did/ . 
the mother and child. This man was hung in 18 12»^ 
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A butcher in the principality of Wales, in 1813, por- 

fioned bia whole family, consistiiig of bis wife, and eight 

children, with a leg of mutton sprinkled oveii' with ar« 

fénic. 

At Bury, a woman had put out her child, about fi^e 
years old, to b|oard at a short distance from ' the town, 
3he went to* ht'mg it home, and passing by a pond, after 
having undressed it, she threw it in. The poor little 
creature, says the journalist, twice came up out of the 
waier supplicatiog mercy of her mother^ and twice tlm 
motiber tlirew her back, and choked her. Thi^ infema| 
woman gave no other reason than this ; she was again 
pregnant, and her paramour urged against her the^ exis- 
tence of this first child, of which he was i:iot the father | 
and this was the only objection to his marrying her. She 
was ccmdemned to be bung at the Assizes for March, 
ISIS. 

February 8, IS\% the same crime, with nearly the 
«ime circumstances was committed by a servant woman 
in Ijoodoor She went to take away her child, whoift 
^e was keeping at nurse, three miles from the city, un- 
der pretence of placiag it elsewhere. She threw this 
child, aged four years, into the river without undressing 
it It» clothes caused it to be recognized, when it float- 
ed on the sur&ce of the water some days after. There 
was. no witness of the criine, as in the preceding affair. 
Although the nurse swore, and proved that she had de- 
livered the child to its mother, i^nd althouj^ the mother 
çonhà give no account bow it got out of her hands, the 
Jury nevertheless gave a verdict of acquittal. 
, Ajl tliese infanticides, and a great number of crimes 
of tlie same description, committed by the fathers or 
married mothers upon childi'en already grown np, are 
daily published in the papers $ two or three articles of 
atrocious crimes are always found there, witb maiiy of 
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^which the people of other countries are entirely unac* 
,quamted* 

It is generally remarked, that the public girls, female 
l^rvants, and kept women, in France, bestow every at- 
tention upon the children which they have had the hap" 
pinefis or unhappiness to bring into the world. It is the 
contrary in Bngland. 

The most frequent cause of the assassination of chil^ 
dren is found in the obstacle which their existence, or 
their numbers, presents to a second marriage $ in the 
hatred which the stepmother ttears towards the children 
«f a former marriage i in that sentiment of hatred whicb 
she easily instib into the bosom of a father who is en» 
cumbered with a numerous family, and naturally dispos* 
ed to every sort of crime. Accident unfolds the germ, 
cupidity and barbarity finish the work. 

In this description of crimes there is one which is 
found almoiit every day in the papers ; that of children of 
the lower orders, which neighbours have taken from 
theit parents to place them in houses provided fororpfaaii 
children, because ihej were tired of the cries of these 
unfortunate little creatures who were bruised, exhausted 
with blows, and dying with hunger, although the ftther 
and mother by the profits of their daily labour were in 
a situation to support their family. Fathers and moth*' 
ers also very frequently abandon their chtldreri. The 
public prints of November 2d, 1813, proihise a reward 
of two guineas per man, in behalf of the eity of Man^ 
Chester, to whoever shall brink back and déliter fortf 
married men, who in a short time had abandoned their 
wives and children, and left them to be taken care of by 
the parish. This custom of abandoning families increas- 
es,' say the English editors, in an alarming maaner 
thrpughont ftigland. 



\ 
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ij is perpetual.coofiiieiiieiity on account of tbe acknow- 
ledged insanity of the criminal. The Nicholson Bill was 
enn^léd.by Parliament when a woman- named Nichoïson, 
attempted to, asaalsinate George IIL and is now applied 
to ererjr enormous crime which national Honour requires 
them to conceal. Parricide is amongst the number. 

In the chapter intitled, ^< Assassination of Wives by 
their Hasband^^^ I have made mention of the conduct of a 
jmrn^ the onl j witness and accuser of his father, who wa3 
tbe murderer of his mother. It inspires a feeling of in- 
4^ation blended with pity, which ^cannot be defined. 
Ifature is at variance with nature itself. There is no 
parricide in thé case, and yet it is so, since the shocking 
i(ruth discovered by the son, has, condemned the father 
to the scaffold. This truth was torn from him by tbe 
jinterpellation of the judge, who summoned him in the 
name of God and justice ; but it is not so with the fol- 
lowing. 

Thomas Fennesworth was prosecuted by his father at 
the Assizes in his oountyiin^^lôl^, on two indictments. 
The fir^t, for haying attempted to assassinate him by 
B^ikinghim with a sharp weapon, which had wounded 
him several times, with the design of killing him ; th« 
secçnd, as a libellistfor having published that he had as- 
sassinated his wife, the mother of the accused, fifteea 
years before, and for having even offered to prove it., 
The Attorney General, and the magistrate, generally 
determine the opinion of the jury in their address $ they 
were unwilling to allow the crimes of this family of mon- 
3ters to be exposed to the public, and' confined them- 
selves to this decision, that in the charge of a libel, there 
was a defect in the form, and they acquitted the criminal ;: 
that in the father's charge against the son, who had wished 
to murder him, and had dangerously wounded him with a 
liharp instrument, there was, to say the least, bad treat» 



ment, and.ihey condemned the guilty son to tfwclve 
months imprisonment As to the assertion of the son, 
in which he persisted in their presence, that his father 
had niurderèd his mothecjifleen years before, of Which 
murder he offered to furnish proof, the Judges declitied 
hearing any thing about it. 

All the auditory, the judges, the jury, says the writer 
who relates tlie affair, departed, persuaded tiiat this famK 
Ty, the worthy imitator's of the AîrîdeSy were guîHy of aTl 
the crimes of which they accused each other, parricide^ 
the murder of a wife, theft, &c. but the judge, ad4« the 
editor," wisely spread a veil over so many horrors, ** be- 
cause it is necessary to banish from the minds of the pco* 
pie even the thought, that a crime so dreadtViI as that of 
parricide, dishonours England.*' 

September 3, 181 3, William Glover, aged forty years, 
who lived with his father and mother, near Abergaven* 
ny, Monmouthshire, murdered them b&th while asleep 
in bed, by breaking their skulls wltltachib^ and then 
having thrown their bodies on the floor, he broke all their 
iimbs one after anothein After this accumulated guilty 
covered with blood, he entered the chambet* of his brother- 
in-law, boasting of what he had done. He told him that 
he was going to disencumber him of his wife, by sending 
his sister to join her father and mother. The brother-in- 
law called for assistance, the mopsteyc was arrested, and 
conducted to the county jail. 

A paper, from which t copy what follows, observes that 
*^ On Wednesday, September 20, 1813, at Berkhouse, 
«ear Grasmery, was committed one of those horrid crinief 
with which heaven suffers uâ from time to time to be af- 
flicted for the punishment of our national pride. Mrs. 
^Mary Watson, has had her throat cut, and her skull 
br(^en in pieces. Her only son is suspected, and this 
wretched being has been arrested at Brathljiy Bridge^ 
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and examined at AmUeside. The bloody knifq witb 
%yhich he had committed the deed, was foand upon him.^ 

In another chapter, speaking of the propensity of 
jouni; childr<en in England to the commission of the 
most atrocious crimes, I have mentioned a parricide 
committed bj a young child at Plymouth* The public 
prints of April 8, 1814, give an account of this affair in 
the following terms. 

^ A crime atrocious as can be imagined» was^ com* 
mitted at Plymouth, on Saturday, the âd instant ; it dis- 
covers, on account of the youth of the criminal, a de- 
pravity too disgraceful to human nature. A boy, aged 
thirteen years, was striking his younger brothers and sis- 
ters in a cruel manner, and the instant his mother inter- 
posed to protect them from his brutality, the monster 
struck her on the abdomen with a knife which he had in 
bis hand. The wound has proved so considerable, and^ 
^he bowels which were penetrated, are so much injmreds^ 
that there is no hope of restoring her to life." 

It is shocking to me to cause the reader to dwell aijj 
longer upon such atrocities, but jjf nfortunately I am stUL 
under the necessity of making him acquainted. with crimes 
by no jmeans less dreadful. 



CHAP. xxn. 

InfanHeiie. 

I.» 
Tist difficult to conceive of the crime of infanticirfe;^. 

nothing can excuse it» not even the shame and reppa^eÙ 

which await the unhappy victims of seduction in eyerj 

country where the morals of the people have prusorve^T 

a^ d^e<^e of austerity, P;arricide is perhaffi more 

atirocioiis than infanticide, but the latter excites more 
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commiseration^ bécausf. tne child who is luurderedy ^ 
BDt yeit entered into life. 

Infanticide» that crime so rare a century ago» and 
^ whic)i is still but little known in most of the governments 
ofEurope» is committed in England with a sort of impa- 
nitj, and to sach an extent, that we cani^ot think of it 
withoat trembling. The public papers ace . continaajij 
filed with deeds of cruelij which majce one shndder* 
We will give afew examples^ But that we^may avoid 
being reproached bj 4ecencj and public modesty^ that 
we may not be accused of too highly colouring' the pic- 
tnre, we desire our readers to cast their eye& first on '• 
the fallowing letter. It was published in answer to the 
letter on the assassination of wives by their husbands, ia 
the papera<»f September, 181^. It is from their own: 
accoanta we^form an opinion of the English. 

^^We insert the letter of our fair correspondent so- 
much thé mose willingly, as wehave never had the leasl> 
doubt as to die right of both sexes to equal justice. We 
are ready to ^confess, moreover, that there are many 
cases in whiéh the ladies have a. jîîst right to complainy« 
that men, to whom nature has assigned, or who perhaps 
have Usurped the highest rank, to arrogate to themselves 
the exclusive right of making laws, have often improved ' 
it to secure their ascendency in preference to^the more 
equitable conduct of observing a strict impartiality ht* 
Iween the sexes, ^ut. the pmn<; disfussed by our fidr 
correspondent does not« appear to us to find fault with 
Ibe laws, inaomueh as it would estaUisb a distinction^ 
either in ibrm or substance, when- a decision is to be 
made between the two sexes. Her complaints, in fact,- 
0Dlyi»ear upon the principle of humanity, and impartiali- 
ty, cited from time Immemorial. as thelMKsiaof the appli- 
cation of our criminal iawsj that whenever there is the 
least doubt, tKeaccused- should be acquitted» The»' 
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»t«nUa« m8lMMmor4W9ii«lai«kert the pMife^ 
Vi&tj if 9U iÉroig agasMi the aociitedy ihAt evctjfm» îi 
ptwiadcd fif U»^ ctilpakititir^ «id thai evan m éaaaa< af 
awMiiaaÉioUa aawall m tlMae af Jaaaiittipairtaaceb Nev« 
€rthaieaa>.a»itfcrwwaMiiwiofftdiiMWi^welbi«fcâfe 
iar to danfo ^ritfa kaity^ «veil tiiMgjk « I 
caaapa» than 4» n» Éhe iîtkaf|iamBhiBg 
ai^«d|^ berÉira49m if ptfndÎM ha^ 81^^ 
and «pimatt/ fcr conrâctian. We aacalie ^ riMavteiv 
aaq>l»JwiMea paUk iadigMitian waa eapacasadiaré A«c»i 
lda.nia&iierat At aaquitlal ef anè vl» mm «cq w a d —dl 
}»aaei»iteri far the iMrdcr af a yoang baj/ wfc<i ^dKad 
whUatavCeriag crual traitniaiit) of wfaich it was prowt 
that tha aeaaaed waa gailtjr. ^ Y«t aa ^an affiearad^ 
aaaariiagt» the report of Iheangeoiia^aaaMrjitakBtittA 
tiea bj wbiah the deatti m^t he aÉtriboted to edwr 
xeuaes, 4heae prabakiMtiea» aa b avppesed, raiaeé amie 
testai» Ae^imwbef the jury^whn altera laog dMte»^ 
nitiQiiga«e«taiearei4ieief notgetlty. A faw pehluriMipaia 
iilAetg;adthesiaeleeaiii aeeie aevem raiarita epenTth» 
ac%pi$tal be(bi«aiiiat the judge aeé jatjy callings Ihaai 
hj name. The author» and piAtfehera cf theaeManriÉs 
werepraaecetadf and aentenead te % Taryaeeeva iti^tt- 
semMoi^ wd we .reeoHeei alae $k%/k in their deinîa% . 
to (MoeiMre their libaraden» Lord Bvakice^ (en enthoailgp 
ne^ieia raapactaUe in pehl.ef km and jnatkay'^^fafla : 
Kbiirtj and huaHHHity) did net faeMtete«rdeclM%àiii 

de^ia i an a >ef acqnittaL. JBlie eiampkeawnÉiDnadiittee»: 
arfaapendwt^ letter^ ate itetm f rem Mfaitlaia 4»f honr 
band« eoefeed «f aaaaaaimdiing tiieir wi^ea» tet whiArin. 
teo*often.mhepfîl}r pr#r«dy and iihal aha imièlk set dasji^ 
>iire.mU inform her» thaé-oftaai alee, in veadicta aetatiaf^ 
to A ^rimé ijf wMfhunn^nUf qffemtie$ mmgulfi^f ^ r 
game turn is given in fii?onr ef tine accnaed^ To be cov^ 



die crimiBfll* tfcU)^ mld^ÈKkéfUu^wuA Pm ^fim^Màà^ 
vbidi al««9Fs «id is the iKqvitttl of the JtMdbs «<ftsnM 
ed of inianAtriBgjdieir new telA ddldrea« €«& faniMUi 
9êmtepiÈmi1oipm «»ide&€ff aeitee whovfiUeaitfaatbf 
d-1)wii<mii who nMittsr» hermfwn eUU, atexBg so timo* 
cèatf l uumh i ÉM'» ^ *w»^UM> ** taymoMirof dofcncei i»hofe 
lAaloi pé<rèr otitcods' no fivflur Affii fcdbh tms i^ 
8itteM«9 whogo JttfiilkatiHg aoA^j^aiiiÉiYeacowtO'fO^itr 
to cMflton* atod penetrate' the hecdeet keertî md ^hoso^ 
ilMÉhl»p^B8peckdty ought te be tl^ logt porsen to nifute 
hitrtud f^' Ulifortinmte cràetore! whotetmmonietitego 
^hMrîéonti&edmth^ond imde pnrt^ of henel^ end for 
whondi^oiight at ienC to diftooire*^ Aa'^'fMKBg of anxii 
ieoe-MklorBeB»» whidi ihe most- ferooiom beagte do oot 
refiiso their 70011g: end jet sack monatort, viODtte»» 
gail^ OÉ'ftcriite' oit vfaksh all natuve rofolta, ave daUjr 
OGfaitAed^ if ^0» mtgetm^ who has aoM the oàîM after 
iloibnitfa^idodarei 4ha1rtt eooM have hrioa otiU4MD 1 or 
mntn^ «o it happened: in a cwm too foeeat^o hai^.hoeiv 
feegotten,' iCth^ vmamin^ deUtery bao boon able io^^ 
eiiMattf^lo fcittiber ehOd. 

■^ ffiheee « wy iaivo h^it utdaokj ioetatioéB where Ar 
9^nJuàs6ndiùn' iff JOiMce naff hftire*b«en irikiéooed m 
eif^m itUiigs) bj foraign eadsea, or » genai»! prijttdtaey ' 
bofetite «do; Mt^^b|rïiieM, ind wepan aMortythi^ln oateO' 
niiëi w o imhmotf oéMfe 01* deatil* Was to be prewraneed, 
MK^h»ii0v)erbiMfraUe%oootiMM]k the leaotiiMfisNmtr 
to; Ae ptfi^odiorof ^ell|Md*8«^ We eMaomt^lnoivofOr/' 
that *o aodi aNOitroQS^ itea toiid e^re* ^tÉve enteroè 
îHto3«teiiifad of^aDfingUifaaMiiyaaMltbe ph^iiciane,}ttr^ '• 
lepconA lod^^aaa^boaccosadofitirMoottheblaekv 
t^Emimmxiff* .Bmbtleo^'U wmy eaasotiBKs happen thatr 
thof intfy^crape f hot if 'tfaf nr. |fa oiqr^erfor, it n betton 
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«bat it shottldbr in their acquittal^ than ia their condemn 
»atioÀ;'forit is predsdy on tiiis principle, that it U 
better to err by too much indulgence, than by severtty^ 
that the safety of those kiROceotly accttded rests.^' . 

This lettM* expresses the true principles of judicial 
l^slation ; it breathes aie sentiments of humanity, but 
îÉ'does not at alt prove that the females may not have 
eause to complatn of the application of the law } it does 
not prove tfiat those gutlty of murdering their wives are 
Bot very frequently acquitted in England, even against 
the intent of the law ; but whalt it evidently does prove,. . 
and tilts rs precisely iht deduction I ]ivish to draw from 
it, is, that murders of eVerj kmd, and infanticide, are com^ 
mon hi the Three Kingdoms to an extraordinary degree. 

Ahnôst every infanticide of the nature of those of 
which the letter spedcs^ have been preceded with un* 
successfiil attejnpts to produce abortion. If in- 
stances of abortion are numberless, there are other* 
examples not less horrid of this dreadful depravity i 
tiiese are the t ictims* which -the unskilfal use of too* 
violent remedies, hurries- to the tomb with the germ 
which they wished to destroy. All the surgeons are 
merchant druggists, and for the most part profoundly ig*- 
Borant. They never refuse the beneflt..of th^r lancet- 
to whoever applies for tt, and still less the. tude of'tiieir 
drugs, from arsenic to opiom. They sell ta whoever ' 
wishes to purchase, without troubling, themselves as to 
the use about to be made of them. - 
. If infanticide were confined to the;deoeription menw 
tSoaed in the fdnwe letter. Where it is allowed that the^ 
orimeisutthapptly very* common, the causes of its frer 
quentrejletitionwofild be attributed to afault in theicfr 
^ktion of the country.. But a crime of this naturek com- 
mitted daily, under eiroamatances wh^oh show» the bar^ 
Parous character of tlie fingUsh people, and in >a grèftt 
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number of cases where the joung fe/naleg cannot say, . 
as a sort of palUatâon» th^t they wished to yreaeire 
their réputation by des^troyipg the^ fruit of their foUy^ 
orof a momentary aberration. 

J The youn^ kd mentioned in the letter, furnished the^ 
e^mple of a child 9ged fourteen yç4ip> murdered with 
a ci^&e by hjis cwb fi^ther., ïhe latter gi.Te a^a re^oi) 
fo^ his cpndiict) the di&Uke of hia jsoii for. th^pro&s- 
sicui to whicjh^he had destined hinu 

At the Easter A^mze^^ 18Q9» three wives of soldiers 
in, the ^^rixiy of .General Mporei were kttngatWinçjhea« 
ter, . These English women }iad elf^T^ childrent the 
oldest under ten years^ and the youBgi^t hardly.eig^t 
mimth^. Th^e cl^ldren were an obftacla in the way of 
iheir following their husbands into Spain, whtra thej 
expected to mal^e a fortune by ppli^ ; they ^erefii^ 
cut the throats of the whole eleyen, and threw them m4<^ 
the rive^p 

I.knew i^t Alburn, in Df^byshire, a young hoy and* 
girl,t whQ alone remained of a family of nine childrea^ 
thç mother, with the seven others» had been killed, with a 
halçh^t by th^ fathert who hi^ since been hni^^ Thi^. 
tvio is^bOf were spared» were the eldest* one elfven-afid 
the pthc^r^nyme years old. When the masa^re of. thçjr. 
fiunjly tiHik plaooi^tbey were absent employed ij^ a çot^ 
ton.nijMiç^faGtoi:j«' 

A man who lived at service in London, in lôl^ wish- 
v^tQ Qo^Aract a new nuarfiage^fiarried to his wiCe sense 
m^al jf^iied wi^H aEsenic» of which slie madeai puddings 
She find her child were pois6ne«l, as the xaonater had in* 
tejidfidf « 'Vhe^bad taste of the.pudding had made them 
sonmidiiit i^neaiy. : A nei^bour who was consulted had» 
puf sfma ûi > hçyr mouth^and spit it out ^fgua 9 adog; te 
whom tbcty were advised to give sume tor ea^: died» a» did» 
the mother and child. This man was hung in 18 12^ . 
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A butcher in the principality of Wales, in }81â, por- 

soned bis whoie family, cofisisting of his wife^ and eight 

children» with a leg of mutton sprinkled oveii' with aro 

aénic. 

At Bury, a woman had put out her chik!, about 6x^ 
years old, to bioard at a short distance from ' the town. 
3he went t» htmg it home, and passing by a pond, after 
baying imdresfied it^ she threw it in. The poor little 
creature, says the journalist, twice carae up out of the 
water supplicating mercy of her mother^ and twice tlm 
moiiber tlirew her back, and choked her. Thi;3 infernal 
woman gave no other reason than this ; she was again 
pregnant, and her paramour urged against her thr exis- 
tence of this first child, of which he was not the father | 
and thi» was the only objection to his marrying her. She 
was c<mdemned to be hung at the Assizes for March, 
ISIS. 

February 8, l812i» the same crime, with nearly the 
i^me circumstances was committed by a servant woman 
in Ijoodoor She went to take away her child, whom 
#be was keeping at nurse, three miles from the city, un- 
der pret^ce of placiag it elsewhere» She threw tliis 
ehild, aged four years, into the river without undressing 
it It» clothes caused it to be recognized^ when it float- 
ed on the sur&ce of the water some days after. There 
was. no witness of the criine, as in the preceding afidr. 
Although the nurse swore, and proved that she had de- 
livered the child to its mother, i^nd althouj^ the mother 
«ould jgive no account how it got out of herhands^the 
Jury nevertheless gave a verdict of acquittal. 
, All these infanticides, and a great number of crimes 
of the same description, committed by the fathers or 
married mothers upon children already grown np, are 
daily published in the papers ; two or three articles of 
atrocious cfimes are always found there, with maiiy of 
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>Fhîch fhe people of other countries are entirely unac* 
^quainted. ' 

It is generally remarked^ that the public girls, female 
«ervants, and kept women, in France, bestow every at- 
tention upon the children which they have had the hap'- 
piness or unhappiness to bring into the world. It is the 
contrary in England. 

The most frequent cause of the assassination of cfai(^ 
dren is found in the obstacle which their e^xistence, or 
their numbers, presents to a second marriage $ in the 
hatred which the stepmother ttears towards the children 
«fa former marriage | in that sentiment of hatred which 
she easily instib into the bosom of a father who is en» 
cumbered with a numerous family^ and naturally dispos^ 
ed to every sort ofcrimc. Accident unfoldd the germ^ 
cupidity and barbarity finish the work. 

In this description of crimes there is one which is 
found almof^t every day in the papers ; that of children of 
the lower orders, which neighbours havfe tadeen from 
their parents to place them in houses provided for orphaii 
children, because they were tired of the cries of titese 
unfortunate little creatures who were bruised, exhausted 
with blows, and dying with hunger, although thé ftthet 
and mother by the profits of their daily labour were in 
a situation to support their family. Fathers and moHi*^ 
ers also very frequently abandon their ehildreti; 'The 
public prints of November 2d, 18 1 3, promise a reward 
of two guineas per man, in behalf of thé city of Man^ 
Chester, to whoever shall brink back and deltter fort^ 
ifuarried men, who in a short time had abandoned theb* 
wives and children, and left them to be taken care of by 
the parish. This custom of abandoning families incréas- 
^V say the English editors, in an niarming maaiier 
thrpughont ftigland. 



\ 
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CHAP.XXVn. 

(hphanS'-^FotindUngs^BastaTds. 

^Throughout Eagfauid, the parishes ire ebHged bj 
law to nourish, Imng up, and pravide wkh a pkiee, the 
orphaBSy baatarda and foundlings, who are born withm 
their precincts, or which belong to them» At the same 
time the parishes hâve a right to apply to the fiither of 
the bastards if he be known, that be may be oUiged to 
defray their espenses. , 

This law is wise in principle, but is become more than 
imp<ditic ; it is at the present day immoral in its apfdi* 
cation. The provisions of this law ought to have been 
ameliorated on account of the increasing depravity of 
mranners ; establishments ought to have been formed 
similar to the lying-in and foundling hospitals of France. 
The French law has prevented infanticide, the Bdi^îA 
lew encourages it, or at least is far enough fromprevei^- 
ing^t; It is generally allowed that the greater part of 
the infanticides of this kind, is owing to tlie provisions 
made concerning the parishes. As soon as a poor giri is 
suspected of pregnancy, the overseers of the paririi to 
which she belongs, and whose parish claim to her ftaai- 
ly is established, arrest her, and carry her before a nmg" 
istrate. She is forced to declare under oath, oq t^ 
INble, who is the father of her child. The father namee, 
is immediately arrested in his turn, led before the mag- 
istrale by virtue of a warrant, and cM^ed ettfier to mmr- 
ry her, or pay a sum which is never less than twenty- 
five pounds sterling $ someti«ies the sum is very conmd» 
érable, by reason of the known or supposed fbrtone of 
the avowed father. His sum ts employed in defraying 



. the expenses of her accoi|chemeiit, and the support and 
edttcation of tite child. 

Incase of ar^Caaal tomirigr^tbi sum once fixed| 
nttSt be paid immediately into tfie hands of the o?er- 

^ seers» otb^wise ijba fiiitber is wptiflOMd for debt» and is 
not released till payment is made or secnred by bail* If 
he be. too poo» to pay, they 'conteiàl'ftemselTeB wHh fte 
engagement which be m^kea «rithMs foiA to discharge 
4be pariah etpeiMM bje means of «weekly iiMemilièn of 
pari of hitf.wagasf nntiliihe cbild,shaU haùfé attained the 
age jo£ sevetii yeiirst <an. age when he ^nâiy be of some ser* 
Tièo^M^ whe»he will be bonnAtoti' master for ten years* 
In eTcry parish» a division is ammally made of all the 
^aataid asd o9phaa« ehiidren» who maff be seven^ears 
ably anonpttthe AfmEies of tiie* freeholders, masters of 
tiwdes» or fiEormers/ No one can avoid this charge im-» 
posed upon' him by baaiéardy and debancheryj but the 
fiahpea^ get^lear <^ it, when Iheirtiaii conies» by 
Maine ofn^niall snm whkhibay give sottie tradesman 
to tafo tàe obild. The latter generally takes them «a 

• Th^ nljecit: of' this parirfi ferseeutièn^s to^ee ifiem* 
irimiifimifti abiilden» which «!ceot€ki^tO'Iaw feitt upon 
4bair«jriiiii4d«t«.'Hf'thetgirlha»'reiatiohftbr1^ whose 
^IsnteMiSS MiMenÉ t» answer fop Hicar nefer re^tiMog 
«Hy tU«|;»^uidlt'thajr Willie soeorkyibr^is,'thén tté 
(iliissdisiRÎssad with/ a ssfsare reprimand fyt her irregulai^ 
nocalsfiaad athrsatof severe pmnshment, longimfAnson- 
.inantMidpiUiepenaliceincaseofarélapiter ' Itrtanntfë^ 
«aaiaryto.adétiiatalltheao tarriiyiBg preoftuflons have 
toisegard to ridi gh&» ail eyeaave completely ichM^npon 
ttdbrcoadact^ In ease of imtigeiM^ làe pai4ah;right 
tilswi ovary fioniiy who have proved their 4iAafim to if^ 
to te cbsood attrâgat the poor^ ^d to irecei^e Weekly, 
asQosling to the amotoit «f taxes» a snm snffideilt to en- 
u 
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and examined at Ambleside. The bloody Vmt^ wttb 
>vhich he had committed the deed, was found upon him.^ 
In another chapter, speaking of the propensity of 
joun^ children in England to the commission of the 
most atrocious- crimes, I have mentioned a parricide 
committed by a young child at Plymouth. The public 
prints of April 8, 1814, give an account of this aifair in 
tiie following terms* 

^ A crime atrocious as can be imagined, waa com- 
mitted at Plymouth, on Saturday, the Sd instant ; it dis- 
covers, on account of tiie youth of the criminal, a de- 
pravity too disgraceful to human nature. A boy, a^ed 
thirteen years, was striking his younger brothers and sis- 
ters in a cruel manner, and the instant his mother inter- 
posed to protect them from his brutality, the monster; 
struck her on the abdomen with a knife which he had in 
his hand. The wound has proved so considerable, and' 
^he bowels which were penetrated,, are so much iiyuredj^ 
that there is no hope of restoring her to life." 
' It is shocking to me to cause the reader to dwell axhj 
longer upon such atrocities, but j|^nfortunately I am still, 
under the necessity of making him acquainted, with crime? 
by no jneans less dreadful. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

TnfanHeîiê. 

I.» 
ri& difficult to conceive of the crime of infanticide f. 

nothing can excuse it, not even the shame and repnatck 

which await the unhappy victims of seduction in eyerj 

country where the morals of the people baveprasenred> 

a^ d^ec^e of austerity» PArricide is perbaf^ nior« 

aii:ocious than infanticide, hut the latter excites more 



cmnmiseration, becausf. tiie child wbo h mùrdendf |uui 
not jéi entered into life. 

Infanticide, thai crime ao rare a century ago, and 
ivhich is still but little known in most of the governments 
of Europe, is committed in England with a s^irt of impo- 
niij, and to such an ^xitnU that we caniiot think of it 
witiioilt trembKng. The public papers areoontinoajlj 
fflled with deeds of cruelty which majce one shudder» 
We will gire' a • few. examplesi But that we^may avoid 
being reproached by Recency and public modesty^ that 
we may not be accused of too highly colouring' tile pic- 
ture, we desire our readers to cast their eyes, first on • 
^e following letter. It was published in answer to the 
letter on the assassination of wives by their husbands, in 
the papersof September, 181 Q. It is from their own 
accounts we^form an opinion of the English. 

^^We insert the letter of our fair correspondent to 
much the dioko willingly, as wehave never had the least 
doubt as to the right of both sexes to equal justice^ Wo 
are ready to^confess, moreover, that there are many 
cases in whièh the ladies have a. just right to complain,^ 
that men, to ^whom nature has assigned, or who perhaps 
hâve usurped- the highest rank, to arrogate to themselves 
the iexclttsive right of making laws, have often improved ' 
it to secure their ascendency, in preference to^the more 
equitable conduct of observing a strict impartiality bt* 
tween the sexes. 3ut the point, diseussed by our fair 
correspondent does not^iqipear tous to find fault wiiii 
Hkt laws, ioaomueh as it would establish a distinction, 
^ther in form or substMce, when- a decision is to be 
mde between the two sexes. Her complaints, in fact,^ 
otolyiH&ar upon the principle of humanity, and impartiali- 
ty, cited from time tmmemoriaLas tiie4Nnis of the appli- 
cation of our criminal taws ; that whefnever there is the 
least d<^bt, the accused> should bè acquitted» Then' 
la* 
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lÂUty îf » ttoflg agaiiwl tbe àociised, ihâe eMtjrfinift-îi 
l^tmudcd «f U» culpahilitjr^ «id thai eve» i» ^eaei* ef 
MtMMMMliQiisee'ifeUieAeeeefJftwittpeitaaeeb. Nc«« 

1er to detÂAe wlfa. lêaityy ewft' Ihoii^ « 1 
cetep e» thaostoi itn the /râir ef {MiiiialÎBg 
ae'HJ^t^bertiw^pmif fipcfuâmbe^s^^ 
«Hctef^nÎMt/fercmmcÉieB» We tecatte^ s'mceaÉtei^ 
uqple /where puUic iadgaetieii wet eipMBsedJera i 
bte .iiiaiiiier et lAe eequhial ef «ne vlw «es i 
piroaeefiteé £»- the nerder ef a 70011^ béj/ whd 4ieé 
whiletsaffi^rittg crud treetment» of wiiioh It wèb pivv$i 
that the aoeuMsd was ffAlij. ^Tet as ^ere effieaveé^ 
aaeeHKag te the report Df the iargBeac^ sowe piefariiHH 
ties bj ifhkiï the death iiii§^t he attrflnted to eiMv 
xeueesy theae probaleiities^ aa.b aeppesed^ raieed aoÉie 
àmfbUmÛi^^vàwi»Btû^ jurj^whi» after a lanif Ariiheit. 
mtÎQii ga«eàfta arevdiet eC Mt g«Ht j* : A few ti«Uiei]iapcfli 
ieda%eéthe«kieleeaîa wm» aevem TOHarks epeeTtiHe 
ac^HrifMl halte ^gaiiwt til* judge aeé jaiyy ca31iiig> the» 
hjname. The author» and piàttehereof theeeManeits 
lefiieprMeeatedy aod smteiKïcd te & Tery levem Ifid^rf- 
ftei»Meti$ aod «fe creeoHeet^ also j^hal in their defaMi^ 
ta<pi|i»eiMre their Kberaitioiiy Lord Ibekicey (an mihaàtf 
ee^klB reqieptaUe in pewtef hnr ^aod leetke/^thM : 
Kbbity e«d haiMMHty) did net heâate^dederodn^ 

de » ûi e p a>ef af^pHtilbr SShe eiamplé» «eaiiDoediiB.eea': 
«irrafpeDdent^ letieri are talk* freai «cfatttala^^f hmr 
haiid« aoeiMi nf a a aa ai in ii t i n gthrir wivea» tot^^wtetd» 
too^ oi6U)R««t»heff|}f pF^tAf aad what ehe wSl me dev^* 
wei.wil& ieforto Jmt^ thee-oltaai alee» in vttidict» Mdaaiaf y 
to a f rlm^ of ffi^i^mni9ifinifyqffmmU$ mmgnU^fi^ t 
same turn is given in favoiir ef thé aceeeed. To be coir* 



ike oimiMl* Ifeuh. taUefc^âdbejrffloe «nMbh tils «fkcft^ftad^ 
viiidi always «ad ia thé acqmitlal of the feiaaiea a<si»HM 
ed of mufétrhig^eiv neir fcona «hUdrea* Clan tataa» 
eêaÉoptioa Ibna asideaof a«ariaMaiiliorfHièa'aft4iifttbf 
< luPiwiMi ft ; who BWtftoa her-mm einht, aliexBf ao taiio« 
ctMtf liai«tBifc » aiiJ >i a i4lu )èt aaytttBaawf dafcnaei mkmt 
aiholm pvirèr ostenâr aw finHier Diaii fcdbh eriaa far a*»» 
sbiaact^ wlwae aapyikaduîg aaé fiainiiTe «:oMir(a«aa^itr 
to aafitan- aM penctraà»^ tl» hajedeit beartt and ^Jiota^ 
iMAbv^vapeciidiifeaghtl» Ik ike laat pia*san to nrfuat» 
lifef tud l! / Vnfcjrtanate «réattase h whotetiftinaaiuitags 
^ilaaniicaitifiwiwith^aiid mada ptart of faeneti^ and for 
Hlu»fli'8ha»ottght at ieittt to disoorer ihalftaicaig af aox»* 
ioaalalKlamera^ mhkh ^ most fefoqnaabeaâta do aot 
rafiaie their Toai^: aÉd jet satfe mooatâra, monitetar 
gaiity oÉftcritte* ait iriikh mil natin» retolta, ai» daiiy 
ac^Mad^ tf th&' fui^;eoii9 who lais «ee« the dkiid aAar 
ilaitaitti^ éofilarei ^at it eoolil have taaa atitl4iinif or 
evBii, .aa 'ft hapfwaedi in a cave too iiaeeatto have^booiir 
fa^gottesiviEthe wamiir4ii 1^^ do^ery bia baoa àUelB^> 
cafaKtaMy^te kia^ier eUld, 

•^ Whêm «aaigr iwrve^ be^a^ auiiMîkj iiiataiïoéa where Hm 
afhaiaisômtioii^of joitfce maf haire-been ioftuenood t» 
e^(tftat»itlBiq{fli)b3r foreiltt cadsta^ or a general preftodioey' 
twlriwe Hda^'ttèt^^baiiefVé, aad wte]can aasertytlial1n>iBatea" 
iiiiérarwfeitaitoiroàlife ot- deadi« was «o te {irèamineed^ 
i«Dl|»iun«rbbtn^aUeiloaitid>llsb 4he teaatrifitërencir 
iff iHie pMjodiaewf ^(Malaa.^ We cte atatrt, iBoreorer, > 
ftai âo aadi «onatroat^ ftea xsoald ^ e^vet hâve entetwi 
ÎHMliè tnând of>aiiEagMiaani)^«atd«lMe {à^aiclaDay jor* ^ 
kiraad |ad^^M«ni4MPb»aim8cdttfitwilh#tttiheblaek^ 
efltfoaknuig^* BimlideaB^U mnj eèaMtiawB happen ^tkàf 
^B^ritfj escape $ fmt^f 'dif iw. 1^ aoy'orfor, it is better 
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that it should br in tiieir acquitta^ ihania tKeir otmdem- 
»aMoÀ { for it is precisely on this principle, that itU 
kêtter to err by too much indatgeftce, than bj séverfty^. 
that the safety of those iniioceatly accused Vests.^' . 

This Itttar expresses the true principles of judicial 
legislation $ it breathes die sentiments of humanity, but 
itd^ésnot at alt prove that the females may not faav^ 
eause to tomplatn of the application of the law ^ it does 
not prove tfriit those guilty of murdering their wives are 
not very frequently acquitted ht England, even againit 
the Jtttcitt of the law 5 but what if evidently does prove, . 
and this rs precisely the deduction I >d5h to draw from 
it, is, that murders of every kind, and infanticide, are com-^ 
mon hi the Three Kingdoms to an extraordinary degree. 

Ahnbst every infanticide of the nature of those of 
which the letter speaks^ have been preceded with un- 
successful attejnpta to produce abortion. If in- 
stances of abortion afe numberless, there are oti)ej> 
examples not less horrid of this dreadful depravity ; 
tiiese are the victims' which the nnskiifal tise of too> 
violent remedies, hurries- to the tomb with the germ 
which they wished to destroy. All the surgeons are 
merchant druggists, and for the most part profoondly ig« 
norànt. They never refuse the beneflt.of tbmr lancet- 
to whoever applies for tt, and still less the. sale of their 
drugs, friMn arsenic to opiom. They sell ta whoever 
wishes to purchase, wl^out troubling, themselves as to 
the use aboi^t to be made of them. ' ' - 

If infantidde were confined to the^deseription men»? 
tioaed in the afeov« letter, Where it is allowed that the« 
arime is nahappilyvery^ common, the causes of its fre«r 
quent repetition woiild be attributed to a fault in the hp 
jslation of the country.. But a crime of this nature'is com- 
nitted daily, under oiroimstanoes which shows tile bar« 
barotts H^baracter of the fingUsh people, and in ^ grè«t ' 
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uttmber of cases where the ;oui\g female» cimnotsaj) . 
as a sort of palliatioa^ thai thej wished to freserr^ 
their reputatioa by destrojipg the^ fruit of their folly, 
orof a momentary aberration. 

,The young; lad mentioiied in the letter, fumUbpd the^ 
e^Q^pI^e of a child aged fourteen jeij^s, murdered with 
a. cane by his cwn father^ The latter ga-re as a reason 
f(^ his cyooduct^ the dislike of his jon. ior- the.pro^s- . 
siim to which he had destined binu 

At the.E^tcr A8si;i&est 1809, three wives of soldi^ra 
in, the army <^ Général Moorei were hang at Winches* 
ter. These English women had .eleven children^ the 
oldest mnder ten years^ and. the youngest hardly.-eight 
mimth;^. These ctdldren werew ohntacle in the way of 
their following their husbanda into Spainf whvrn thejs 
expect^ to mal^e a fortune by pUli^ f they tberefiurn 
cut the throats <^the whole eleyen, and threw them iH^ 
the riv^» 

I.knew at A^bnm, inD^byahire, a young boy and» 
girl,, who alone remained of a family of nine childr^ j 
Ûi^ motbiçr, with the seven otUers, had been killed, with a 
halçhçt by the father» who has since been hu^g« The. 
two whOf were spared* were the eldest* one eleven and 
the othc^. wie years old. When the masai^re of. their 
fiunjilj UhAl place» th^ were absent employed in a cot*-* 

toi^ nij^nilfactory. • 

A man who lived at service in London» in 101% wishr. 
uig^io contacta qcw marriage, carried to his. wife som^ 
misai jfixed ^ith assenicji of which siie made.^ pnd^ng»* 
Sh^ and her child were poisoned» aa the monster had in* 
t€|^lE)d. . 'I^h^tbad , taste of the^ pudding had n»aile them 
somefi^^neaify. A neighbour whn was consulted badi 
putjipiia inh'irvMmthy.Md^pitàtontegiia; »dogi» 
wh«Bk they w^^adviaed to give svme to eait^diedt as.did/ 
the mo^r and child. This man was hung in 1 8 1 â»^ 
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A butcher in the principality of Wales, in 181:3} por- 

soned his whole family» consisting of bis wife» and eight 

children» with a leg of mutton sprinkled ovet' witli are 

sénic* 

At Bttry, a woman had put out her child, about aire 
jears old, to b,oard at a short distance from the town. 
She went t» bring it home, and passing by a pond, after 
having imdres«ed it, she threw it in* The poor little 
creature, says the journalist, twice came up out of the 
waler supplicating mercy of her mother^ and twice tlie 
mother tlirew her back, and choked her. Thi3 infernal 
woman gave no other reason than this ; she was again 
pregnant, and her paramour urged against her the^ exis- 
tence of this first child, of which he was Qot the father} 
and this was the only objection to his marrying her. She 
waa cimdemned ta be bung at the Assizes for March^ 
1815. 

February 8, 181^ the same crime, with nearly the 
i^e circttflDstances was committed by a servant woman 
in Londoor She went to take away her child^ whoe» 
she was keeping at nurse, three miles from the city, un- 
der pretence of placiag it elsewhere» She threw tliis 
child, aged four years, into the river without undressing; 
it Ita clothes caused it to be recognized» when it float- 
ed on the S¥ir£Eure of the water some days after. There 
was. no witness of the criine, as in the preceding affair. 
Although the nurse swore, and proved that she had de- 
livered the child to its mother^ and although the mother 
could give no account how it got out of her hands, the 
jury nevertheless gave a verdict of acquittal. 
, A)l these infanticides, and a great nnmber of crimes 
of tlie same description, committed by the fathers or 
married mothers upon children already grown np^ are 
daily published in the papers } two or three articles of 
atrocious crimes are always found there, witb raaay of 
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'which the people of other countries are entirely unac» 
jquaintecl. 

It is generally remarked, that the public girls, female 
servants, and kept women, in France, bestow every at- 
tention upon the children which they have had the hap^ 
piness or unhapptness to bring into the world. It is the 
contrary in England. 

The most frequent cause of the assassination of chil^ 
dren is found in the obstacle which their existence, or 
their numbers, presents to a second marriage $ in the 
hatred which the stepmother iSears towards the children 
of a former marriage $ in that sentiment of hatred which 
she easily instils into the bosom of a father who is en» 
cumbered with a numerous family, and naturally di^)Os« 
ed to every sort of crime. Accident unfolds the germ, 
cupidity and barbarity finish the work. 

In this description of crimes there is one which is 
foand almost every day in the papers ; that of children of 
the lower orders, which netgM)ours have tadcen from 
their parents to place them in houses provided for orphad 
children, because they were tired of the cries of these 
unfortunate little creatures who were bruised, exhausted 
with blows, and dying with hunger, although the (kthet 
and mother by the profits of their daily labour were in 
a situation to support their family. Fathers and moth** 
ers also very frequently abandon their children. -The 
public prints of November 2d, 1813, profhiae arewarii 
of two guineas per man, in behalf of the eity of Man^ 
Chester, to whoever shall brink back and déliter fort^ 
fnarried men, who in a short time had abandoned their 
wives and children, and left them to be taken care of by 
the parish. This custom of abandoning families iner^as- 
^i^vsLj the English editors, in an alarmiag maaner 
ihrpughont ^giand. 



\ 
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CHAP. xxvn. 

ùrpka'M'^Fcunilîngs^Bastards, 

Xhrouguout Eaghuid, the parishes ire eUiged Iqi' 
law to nourish, bring up, and provide wkh a plaee, the 
orphans, bastards and foundiings, who are bc»!n wiAm 
their precincts, or which belong to them. At the same 
time the parishes hâve a right to a|q[»lytodie fe^Mrof 
the bastards if he be known, âiat be «ay be oUiged to 
defray their expenses. ^ 

This law is wise In principle, but is become more Aaii 
impcditic ; it is at the present day immoral in its aspifAu 
cation. The provisions of this law ought to have been 
amelioi-ated on account of the increasing depravity of 
manners ; establishments ought to have been iomied 
similar to the lying*in and foundling hospitals of Fraaee. 
The French law has prevented infanticide, the Bnglish 
law encourages it, or at least is far enough fromprevent- 
kig'it; It is generally allowed tliat the greater part of 
ti)e infanticides of this kind, is owing to the provtmon^ 
made concerning the parishes. As soon as a poor guA m 
suspected of pregnancy, the overseers of the parbh to 
which she belongs, and whose parish claim to her fiuui- 
ty is estal^ished, arrest her, and carry her before a mag- 
istrate. She is forced to declare under oath, on the 
]Kble, who is the father of her child. The fatiier named, 
is immediately arrested in his torn, led before ^e mig- 
»tr«èe by virtue of a warrant, and cUiged eitiier to mar* 
ry her, or pay a sum which is never less than twenly- 
ftve pounds sterling $ sometimes the sum is very connd* 
érable, by reason of the known or supposed fbrtanesf 
the avowed fathei*. llûs sum is employed in defraying 



ibe expenses 0f her accoiicheiiieiit, and the support and 
6diicatio& of tbe child. 

la case of mreftnal tf^niarigritb^ snia once fixed| 
Bttfft be paid immediately into the hands of the OTer» 
seers, dtb^wise ijbe father is wprisoMd for debt, and is 
not released till payment is made or secnred by bail. If 
1» be. too poo» to pay^ they 'cotitëiil'ftemselTes with fte 
cngagmaent which be mi^M with-Md-baSl to discharge 
the pariah expensm bje means of «i weekly rMemitibn of 
part of hitf wagos^ ntttilite child, shoU baNre attained tiié 
age «f seven* yeiirsi «n: age when he * nâiy ■ be of some ser- 
^ïtàiAmé wheB he will be bound to^ti master for ten years. 

In éTery parish, a division is annitaUy made of all die 
Vaatard amA ovphatk» ebildren, who ina(f bè sevén^ears 
olA, amonptttiMS AsntUes of the^ freeholders, masters of 
tnides, on fanners* No one esok avoid this charge im* 
posed* upon him^ by:baaiéaFây and debancheryj bnt the 
mK people get^learoî it, when Iheir tmn comes, by 
mmBt ofaatiudl sum wkiehihey give sotane traéesmaii 
%9 ttèsb the obild. The latter generally takes them «a 
«iqm&tieeo.^ ?/. • , - . 

-The nlfettt of this parirfi persecutions to^ee ifiem« 
■Biveèiiroiiia'biiiden^ whièk«teot€kigtO'law^fe^^ upon 
lbéii^sbil4den.^Hfihe<girlba8'relatiobMr1HenéA whose 
"fsiéaMiiaMfflaieiilt^aaawerfep Acwé* never re^tifiAg 
iHy^AinlMA^l^'^i^^lHt'^^ 86earkylbr^»,^h«n iHé 
(ii4s»dlaiaAssedwiihia sooere reprimand foir herirregulS]^ 
ttotalSfiand athrtatof sevîarepiiBish«iettt,longim|Ai8on- 
.BMitaiidpiddiopenaliceincaseofarelapoer iMsiinifè* 
taasai^to add tbat ail these tnrtifyttig preoftuflona hafe 
toisegard to rii^gfals, ail eyeaave completely thM^npon 
tluîr coadact* In ease of imljgenee, làe parish' ri^t 
Idbwi «very family who have proved their éxikA to it» 
to ae cfatisod amcmgrt^ the poor, imd to teceive i^eddy, 
«eoosling to tiio ainotait «f taxes, a somsnffleièift to en* 
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able them to Mdwt It is proportioned to the «xe%f 
the family» and ita necessities y but diey dednct iras it 
the gain which the fiither of the fiiniily ought to oMmîb 
by his industry* This father^ with his wife» whea tihegr 
grow old* are recmved without paying rent» into #0)idt 
tenements, known by the name of «dlw^uses, ^fAUh 
arebmlt and supported by means of subscriptms aoià 
donations made in the parishes. 
. The poor tax is extromdy burdensoaw» i|Ad is paid by 
idl te &èeholdem, fiunners and tenant» on the amount 
of their ient%fiums9 and incomes» In perishes the least iii^ 
f^nmbered, tbis.taxamoiints to about nine or ten per cent 
oa^the produce of the leasee, and their Janded ineome» 
There are some parishes of five thousand i9habito]i^ 
where two thousand persona are enrolled on-tiier^poor 
li^t It has been asserted in Parliament»' that 4ho par*' 
ish of lUckney, near London, was in this aituatton» 

If a.poor girl who has become pregnant ha&not the 
paiiah rîg^ty tbaA is to say, if her father and mother- ha¥e 
not acquired that rig^t by haaring iresided there a eertaia 
time, by renting a house, <»* part of a house, oi* bythe 
payment of. pi^rish chains, this g^l is confined in the 
bouae of cotreotion ior sereral days $ ^she is the» driirea 
awaji and g^sto he delivered in the painBh wfaere^ahe 
belongs» or else she continues to wander ahseit liie> eoam- 
ity, and is drivaa from place to phce like a^deer» f If 
the unfortunite girl be^too distant fpom the parish whena 
she has a rig^t of residence, or of naturalization» if I ^way 
use the eapresslouy from her very situation she is ledinto 
crime» As the parish where the child is born is charged 
with the care of it, the wretched girl tries every method 
to oonceal herself from the pubUo eye, and be dettvered 
in secret. If she succeed, she lays herinfiuit during the 
lïig^t at the door of som«^ rich person, but ofibea killa it, 
0^ theft throws it into apme unfrequeatodplace» If she 



i^ dfdcovereé) if she has not been aUeto deposit her 
burAen in Ae parish where she has no right to claim as- 
iMance, she then pays bitterly the forfeit of her error $ 
Afé-îs éonfined to the loorK^ltcnise. Painful tasks are 
impoftcfd «poo her» and she is compelled to do piiMI)( 
j^enance.' This oohsists in being presented on Sunda)^ 
at ohttreii^ dwdàg the n^orning and eveaing service, seal- 
éd on a bench opposite the preacher, separate from tii^ 
congregation, and clad in coarse garments of which the 
)parta afe of ti^o^ qvUHtiès, 9mà particoloured. In tMb 
sHaalion ev8 is reprimanded at the end of the sermon 
in the severest terms. This is, as may be seen, a sort of 
hotoonrable amends, which finishes her dishonour aiid 
Ms of reputation. 

The parish to which such a girl does not belong, bot 
in which fte birth has taken place, has a right also to 
•xact the name of the father, in order to obtain in-» 
demifity, and for this purpose to make use of those 
means against tiie supposed father, which could be em« . 
pfo^od by Dte parish to which she belongs. 

This right whieh tiie parishes possess of arresting, per- 
secuting, and tormenting girls in this situation, is most in** 
eoBtostibly tiie oause of the multitude of abwtions and Jn* 
faatiddes. The eril does not stop there, it makes room 
Jbtf other lânises, or rather for other crimes, for it is verf 
difficult to attack the oath of the giri, although it may 
àear the marks of an evident fiilsehood. This oath, de- 
claring the paternity, is always impHcitiy belieTed. 
^ Hie anecdote is well known of the girl, who being 
ui^ed by an old and gouty magistrate to name the father 
tof her child, being overcome with threats, swore that 
^he magistrate himself was the father, and obliged him, 
in consequence of it, to pay the parish charges, although 
it was a matter of public notoriety, that the girl hardly 
knew the name^ of the magistrate, âuch mistakes are 
4aily made under oath. 
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Thé frftener a joimg girl who has ghren itp all claîài» 
to badhfolness, Bpecalates upon her pregnancy and the 
declaration of paternity, she makes a profitable business 
of it) and becomes a source of alarm to those of her lov- 
ers whom «he hab honoured with her perfidious favours. 
Oiiljr the poorest or least generous is then named. 
Sometimes to ease her conscience under this &lse oath, 
f>r to spare a dear lover whom she cannot marry, and 
who buys himself off by tiie sacrifice of his money for her 
benefit, for she has nothing to do with the sum paid to 
fhe parish, the delicate young lady recalls some man who 
is captivated with her charms, and who has heretofore 
been rejected, and if this happy moHal falls into the 
snare, he is- instantly declared to be thtfaêher* AH 
sons of a respectable family get rid of the affair in this 
manner. The indulgent mother without any hesitation 
becomes the mediatrix between her son and a dissolute 
servant girl, and some blockhead of a servant is made 
thé father without any diflBculty. 

Many French officers, more unfortunate than crimin- 
al, have been declared fathers since the commencement 
of the war, and consequently condemned to the expenKe 
tff supporting children Which did not belong to them. 
It was in vain to prove that they were not the fathers, 
or to ask leave to prove that at least the paternity was 
divided between a great number of suitor* ; silence was 
immediately imposed upon them upon the offer, <tf sack 
proof, which is not admitted. Oà^the contrary, if unlucki- 
ly in these delicate circumstances, any words are drop- 
ped which imply any thing to the disparagement of the 
mother's honour or good fame, she obtains considerable 
damages; for it is always accordinf; to your supposed 
fortune that all legal decisions, especially in aftiirs ef 
this kind, are made. In rase the pateiliiiy becomes 
dopbifUl, it beèbmès necessary for those who have sWr- 



ed the favours' of the mother, to present tbemselTes of 
tbeir own accord before the public, and then thej oppose 
pe^iiry to peijurj, a costom cimimon in England in mo^t 
of the disputes which arise between JndiTidttats. The 
parish in this case is: chaiiged with the child without ally 
indemnity, and the girl is confined and punished as a 
common prostitute; To pay and be silent, is the best 
course that can be pursued should anyone he charged 
with paternity by a ^1 who is Imown to Utc even in a 
place of prostitution 

. We think, moreover, ihat infanticide would be leSfe 
common in Ei^land, if Parliament would suppress.-those 
indecent prosecutions, authorized by the laws, against 
gtirls who are pregnant or suspected to be so, in order 
to oblige them to declare the father. Public establish- 
loents, in which women should be admitted at the time of 
delivery^ and in which illegitimate oc foundlii^ children 
sj^ould be received, wojUld put a stc^ to grei^ evils^ and 
prevent much scandal. The different governments of 
Europe who have established such institutionsi bave had 
the satisfaction to see infanticide either cease entirely^ 
or become less frequent in their dominions. If this 
orime did not yield to such means in England^ it must in 
this case be attributed to the natural perversity of thi^ 
nation; their ferocious mann»^^ it is true, do nol^ 
resemble those of any other people*. 



CHAP. xxvm. 

' English ChUAten. 

Caiusniuv^ a.philosopher has observed, are little men y 
ihey possess all thôr vkes^Md time will develope them. 
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I iMitt iMtfr a ii^ighbwMr *» ediodfl of Eb|^ bo 
gbloi Ihare.boanleâiaai^ettjttiiiiitlroiifttdMiol^Jbi* 
f^wh hojBf and I luwo wmhif mo& them aoMf#4liQn|^*^ 
kM or dittipoted like wmu In- thenr ho«» of rocceor 
tioB» one would btfdlj bt> led to belieto hiinself in #10 
Mii^hbottrtiMd: àiSotij or fiftychildren who were «wmi« 
Uftd togetha*, and at iiber^. What the good Frencb 
, woneit SMf oCiiioirKttlé pupsls, raay witb perfect pro» 
IMriotj Imi applied to these : << M U miongmuttJ kam 
heard th$^j surely they have been dmng emmê mimhitfJ? 
The fears of the good woman arealaioot aiwaj» verified. 

]ff ananimal h within reacè of young Bnglidli scholara, 
fh^ are sure to maim it $.thej undermine a wall to make 
k^iA; tiiej tear off the bark ofa tree to ktU it $ ûkej 
^uieovér the roof that the hoose may fot^ and the inhabit 
taatt soiër. They are not aeeo heedlessly kieldag 
akottt die walks of 4i garden^ breaking df tiie tope of vat* 
iiaUe fiant» as they run along, and overtomitig the 
pots which ciHitflftned tbenu They are not what oar 
good parents^ call tùUU bndned. . The Bnglii^ schoei- 
bo^ aie C00I9 deliberate and stili. They «re almoet 
born with that iqiirit of order alid method whieh tbxj 
will have when men f bat tkey do misclûef for the pleaa^ 
are itaflbrdsAem» Ifayoiing girl ofthecemoMO poo* 
fie walka dot with her younger ststerft, she is sore to 
plague them. If two cfaâdren are near nvj ditch, ufdesa 
ihey are watched, the stronger will pitdi the weaker 
into it* 

A miller, who lodged in my neighbourhood, had a hog 
kiUed in his yard, in 1812. He had three children aged 
nine, seven, and foof years. The butcher quitted his 
work a few minutes to go to breakfast, and left his instru*- 
nents. The efaildren had seen him at work» and tb<j 
mashed to play hog^ ^ youngest waa streésbed npmi 
Uie^éstle wh^a the animal had been kiUedy the mmd 
held himy and the eldest thnist the knife into his throat 
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hk ihè sane «aaonr 9»ht hmk sem iira bstdktr in^tihé 
hmg* Tkv ehiU tmjfki^, ,19» two guilty beotiiart wtre 
IHiJbtoiieâ^ ma bid idmuiMlLvm «nd«r tke.whad ai th» 
mUi while it «M si rest» Jt wm iet io m^on a jsoni^t 
after^ and the two children were cmahed to deatli. 

I» IBia^ twN» boji» aged ten and. eight 7e«r% wèiv 
fik^ÔQl; at erioket ; Hiis gi»e consists in stc^iiaiga bM. 
0lMti6fag leatbtr wità a sort of batôedooir $ it mast readi 
a eeHaia goal ; the adYlzrsarj heîng.aiae furnished wiih 
a bat^ waits 1er. tlie hall and knodis it back if possible^ 
Tbe two ehiléren of wfawn I am peaking, grew angrj^ 
«od tiie. strongest feU upon the odier and broka iua skull 
«ritfithebat... 

At PljPmeuâi, April 2, 1814> a joungster of thirteen 
was killing his younger brother and sister | the mother 
came to their assistutce^ and the monster struck her 
with thov knife he had in his hand. Her intestiaM 
"were peneteted, and she expired that night 

Saeh accidents happen bj hundreds every yem*, and 
in every county. They are classed in the chapter of 
accidents, although these crimes are the eSect of Mack 
and deliberate wickedness. There is annually a long 
Kat flf children mardered by other children $ sometimes a 
«liild la piÉclied under the wheels of a coach thAt is pas* 
jieg^ thrown into a heated even, pushed offa bridge with- 
watrailii^ into atorrent, fcc; <çc. 

i oaa day found myself , walking in a sort of pari( in* 
closed' with hedges^ and crossed by a little pathway* 
Iiàad obtained the fecial favour and I'dberty of walking 
tlNTo^ This park wm fiUisd with rabbits. A little boy 
about ten years old approadied me with a bag* I per* 
oeivadsomeadag moving in tiie bag, and said to the 
.poacher witk a smile» Yon iHilacky rogue^ you have been 
«loatiag^vaMNls»- ^ Q^ forbid^and bless you sir, I must 
ÊmfMt the yiNijpeirfyof snatteras I shoald witfh mme te 
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A butcher in the principality of Wales, in 181:2, poi- 
soned hia whole famii^y, consisting of his wife, and eight 
children, with a leg of mutton sprinkled ovet* witli are 
•énic. 

At Bury, a woman had put out her child, about fite 
years old, to bpard at a short distance from the town. 
gkt went to* bring it home, and passing by a pond, after 
having undressed it^ she threw it in. The poor little 
creature, says the journalist, twice came up out of the 
waijer supplicating mercy of her mother> and twice tlie 
mother tiirew her back, and choked her. This infernal 
woman gave no oth^r reascm than this ; she was again 
]H:egnant, and her paramour urged against her thr exis- 
tence of this first child, of which he was xiot the father | 
and thi» was the only objection to his marrying her. She 
was condemned ta be bung at the Assizes for March, 
1815. 

February 8, 1813^ the same crime, with nearly the 
•%me circumstances was committed by a servant woman 
in LondoQr 9k» went to take away her child, whom 
she was keeping at nurse, three miles from the city, un- 
der pretence of placijig it elsewhere. She threw tliis 
«hild,aged four years, into the river without undressing 
it. It» clothes caused it to be recognized, when it float- 
ed on the surfiice of the water some days after. There 
was- no witness of the crime, as in the preceding affair. 
Although the nurse swore, and proved that she had de- 
livered the child to its mother, and although the mother 
could give no account how it got out of her hands, the 
jury nevertheless gave a verdict of acquittal. 
, A) I t>>ese infanticides, and a great number of crimes 
of the same description, committed by the fathers or 
married mothers upon children already grown up, are 
daily published in the papers $ two or three articles of 
atrocious crimes are always found there, with many of 
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''which the people of other countries are entirely unac* 
,^uamtecl. 

It is generally remarked, that the public girls, female 
Servants, and kept women, in France, bestow every at- 
tention upon the children which they have had the hap^ 
piness or onhappiness to bring into the world. It is the 
contrary in England. 

The most frequent cause of the assassination of cbil^ 
dren is found in the obstacle which their existence, or 
their numbers, presents to a second marriage $ in tiie 
hatred which the stepmother ttears towards the children 
of a former marriage ; in that sentiment of hatred whieh 
she easily instib into the bosom of a father who is en» 
cumbered with a numerous family, and naturally dii^s* 
ed to every sort of crime. Accident unfolcte the genu, 
cupidity and barbarity finish the work. 

In this description of crimes there is one which is 
found almost every day in the papers ; that of children of 
the lower orders, which nei^ours have taken from 
their parents to place them in houses provided for orphai^ 
children, because they were tired of the cries of these 
unfortunate little creatures who were bruised, exhausted 
with blows, and dying with hunger, although thé fttheie 
and mother by the profits of their daily labour were in 
a situation to support their family. Fathers and moth»' 
ers also very frequently abandon their children; The 
public prints of November .2d, 1813, proùilse a reward 
of two guineas per man, in behalf of the eity of Man^^ 
Chester, to whoever shall brink back and ddtter fortf 
faarried men, who in a short time had abandoned their 
wives and children, and left them to be taken care of by 
the parish. This custom of abandbning families increas- 
ed,' ^say the English editors, in an mlarming maaiier 
thrçoghottt Riglànd. 
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CHAP.XXVn. 

Ùrphàns-^Fùîmâlings^Bastards, 

Throughout Engbuid, the parishes ire ebHged by 
law to nouridi, bring U[», and provide wkh a plaee, ihe 
orpbaBS, bastards and founcUkig», who are bom within 
their preciiMvta, or whioh belong to them* At the same 
time the parishes hâve ar^ht toapptytothe fiUiherof 
the bastards if he be knowDy that he «lay be oUigeë to 
defray their expenses. , 

This law is wise in principle, but is become more #iftri 
imp<ditic ; it is at the present day immoral in its impli- 
cation. The provisions of this law ought to have been 
ameliorated on account of the increasing depravity of 
omnners ; establishments ought to have been formed 
similar to the lying-in and foundling hospitals of Franee. 
The French law has prevented infanticide, the Bn^ish 
law encourages it, or at least is far enough fromfnevent- 
kig'it; It is generally allowed that the greater part of 
tile ia&nticides ot this kind, is owing to the proviston^ 
made concerning the parishes. As soon as a poor giri is 
suspected of pregnancy, the overseers of the paridi to 
which she belongs, and whose parish claim to her fan- 
ly is established, arrest her, «nd carry her before a mag- 
istrate. She is forced to declare under oath, on the 
]Kble, who is the father of her child. The fatiier namedf 
is immediately arrested in his turb, led before the mag- 
istrate by virtue of a warrant, and cMiged eitiier tomar« 
ry her» or pay a sum which is never less than twenty- 
five pounds sterling $ sometiufies the sum is very consad» 
érable, by reason of the known or supposed fortaae of 
the avowed father. Hiis sum is employed in defraying 



~ tbe expenses of her accoiichemeiit, and the atipport and 
édueadon of tbe child. 

Incase ef a refcaal to^mnrpjith^ sum once fixed^ 
mtai be paid immediatelj inip the hands of the OTer- 

- seers» otb^wise t^ father is «fvisoaod for debt^ and is 
not released till payment is made oi^ secnred bj bail. If 
lie ba too poo» to pay, thc^ 'co&tiHll<^ttselT^ with the 
engagement which he maEEOi with falsi ba9 to discharge 
ifte pariah txftmw if means of « weekly resertation of 
part of hitfwagis^ until) the cliUd, shall ha?v« attained Ihe 
age ^sevêD yesirs» «n: age wh«n he nâiy ' be of some ser- 
Tibo^^aad «rhe»h« will be bound to ti master for ten years« 
In every parish, a division is ammally made of all the 
^aatard aad oi^haà^ children, who mvif be seven^ears 
eU^amongstititt fiMoHiesef the« freeholders, masters of 
tflidest or^ ûtttaers^ No one canr avoid this charge im« 
posed, upon him^ byibaséardy and debancheryj bat the 
riah' people got iclearoî h, when Ibeirturn comes, by 
Mans of aaiMi sum whkh they give »kne tradesman 
to tsfo the child. The latler general^f ' takes tftem «a 
appmlitiee»^ « ^' . " ' 

' Th^ nlje&t: of this ^lariirii fersc^vrtienvis to^ee ^lém^ 
iBlveÉ> infill a-bmrien^ whick «ceot€ii% to-law ftîli^ upon 
4bairdihii4dei«.^ ifihe^girefaa^re^^ whose 

iktÈmmh Mffiri«al to answer f«p «oir never re^ftirifig 
a^y flws^madif^fa^wiliMipive seonrily ibr>thiB, then liié 
9rt4ftdlaiiiMsed^th^a sooere reprimand fer he^irregula^ 
moodSflattd aihreat of severe piniahment,longim)»ison- 
.BMBtjuid pnUio penalice incase of arelapeor IMsnnife- 
taaaaiy^ to adàâiat M Ûmm tartîfying preoftnilona ' have 
incegsrd torichgirls,aU eyeaase completely i^tesednpeii 
4irârcondmet« In oase of indHgenee, the parish'^ ri^t 
Idls^ eitry fiuniiy who hàvé proved, their éxtat to it» 
io te claased ammigst the poor, ud to ireceif e ^eekly^ 
sseevling to t|ie ameiiBl ef taxes» a sn» snfficieilt to en* 
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able them to tvlbwt* . It U propor^imed to tho oise ^f 
the family, «id ita neceaûties y but diey dednct from it 
the jpaUi whick the father of the bmily ovfj^ to obÉû 
by hifi iodiistry. ThU father, with hSà wifoi whea thqr 
pow old, are rec«¥ed without {NijriDg rent» ia^ fli^idl 
tenements, known by tbe name of Mm^aouseêf wlMck 
are built and supported by means of subMifptma ané 
donations made in the polishes. 
^ The poor tax is extromriy burdensome, i^id is paid by 
ill ikB fipeebotdem, fiirmersand tenant» on tbe aaonnt 
oftheirrent%&rms,andineQmes» In parishes the kaatin^ 
^mbei^d, this .tax amounts to about nine or ten per oent 
on,the produce of the leases, and their .landed ineome. 
There are some parishes of five thousand inhebitan^ 
if^bere two thousand personé are enrolled en the poor 
list It has been asserted in Parliament^ that 4be par* 
ish of ib^kney, near London, was in this situation 

If a poor girl who basbecomepregnaat hsf^net the 
parish r^t, tb«t is to day, if her father and mother* have 
not acquired that rig^t by baring resided there a eertain 
time, by renting a house, <^ part c^ a house, oi^ bf the 
payment of. pi^iah charges, this girl is confined in the 
houae of coirection for several days $ she is then driv^ 
,^ay, and g^s Ja be delivered in the parish wfaaraake 
belongs» pr else she cpttkinues to wnnder ahont thei eomn- 
tfy, end is driven from place to place like ardeor^ *U 
the unfortuniée girl be^too distant from the parish where 
she has a right of residence, or of naturalization, if I 'may 
use the eaqiression? from her very situation she is ledinto 
crimo* As the parish where the child is born is cbatipd 
with the care of it, the wretched girl tries every metbed 
to conceal herself from the pubUo eye, and be deUvered 
in secret. If she succeed, she lays herjnfimt during the 
pil^t at the door of some rich person, but ofiben kills it, 
a)»d then throws it into «pme unfrequentedplacOf If she 



iff tffscbtered^ if ahe had not been able to deposit her 
burden in Ae parish where she has no right to claim as- 
^Mance, she tten pays bitterly the forfeit of her error $ 
Are* is confined in the tporkhouse. Painful tasks are 
imposed upon her, and she is compelled to do public 
jkettanee*' This oonsists in bein^ presented on Sunday 
at chttrch^ iduring the n^orning xaé evening service^ seal* 
éd on a bench opposite the preacher, separate from th^ 
eox^i;reg8tion, and clad in coarse garments of which the 
part» are of ttro qualities, and particoloured, in thià 
station aher is reprimanded at the end of the sermon 
in ^e s6i^erest terms. This is, as may be seen, a sort of 
hapnotfrable aAiends, whidi finishes her dishonour aiid 
J#9a of reputation. 

The parish to wMch such a girl does not belong, but 
in which fte birth has taken place, has a right also to 
exact the name of the faither, in tarder to obtain in* 
denintity, and for this purpose to make use of those 
means against the supposed- father, whieh could be em* , 
pki^iSd by the parish to which she belongs. 

This right whieh the parishes possess of arresting, per- 
secuting, and tormenting fi^rls in this ntuation, is most in» 
eoAtestibly tiie^^use of the multitude of abortions and^n* 
fitntiddes. - The evil does not stop tiiere, it makes room 
'fcv other sftmses, or rather for other crimes, for it is Tory 
(difficult to attack the oatii of the giri, although it may 
Aiear the marks of an evident falsehood. This oAth, de- 
claring the paternity, is always implicitly beliered. 

l^e asiecdole is well known of the girl, who being 
ni^ed by an old and gouty mi^strate to name the fàtfîer 
«f her cUld, being overcome with threats, swore that 
the ma^strate himself was the father, and obliged him, 
in consequence of it, to pay the parish charges, although 
k was a matter of public notoriety, that the girl hardly 
knew the narne^ of the magiitratè. Such mistakes are 
4aily made under oath. 
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The oftener à jtmng girl who has given up all claîài» 
iù bââhfiilnesS} speculates upon her pregnancy and the 
declaration of paternity, she makes a profitable business 
of ity and becomes a source of alarm to those of her lov- 
ers whom she hab honoured with her perfidious favours. 
Onlj the pitorest or least generous is then named. 
Sometimes to ease her conscience under this (klse oath, 
or to spare a dear lover whom she cannot marrj, and 
who buys himself off by die sacrifiée of his mone j for her 
benefit, for she has nothing to do with the sum paid to 
the parish, the délicate young lady recalls some man who 
k captivated with her charms, and who has heretofore 
been rejected, and if this happy mortal falls into the 
snare, he is instantly declared to be the father* AH 
sons of a respectable family get rid of the affair in this 
manner. The indulgent mother without any hesiCatioft 
becomes the mediatrix between her son and a dissolute 
servant girl, and some blockhead of a servant is made 
thé father without any difficulty. 

Many French oflicers, more unfortunate than èrimin- 
al, have been declared fathers since fiie commencement 
of the war, and consequently condemned to the expense 
of supporting children which did not belc^ng to them. 
ft was in vain to prove that they were not the fathers, 
or to ask leave to prove that at least the paternity was 
divided between a great number of suitors ; silence wis 
immediately imposed upon them upon the offisrof svdl 
proof, which is not admitted. Oà^the contrary, if unlucki- 
ly in these delicate circumstances, any words are drop* 
ped which imply any thing to the disparagement of the 
mother's honour or good fame, she obtains considenMs 
damages ; for it is always accordinf to your supposed 
fortune that all legal decisions, especially in aftltirs <tf 
this kind, are made. In case the paternîéy becomes 
clo^bifkl, it betimes necessary for those who have skitir- 
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ed the favours' of fbe mother, to present fliemseWes of 
their own accord before the public, and. then thej oppose 
peijttrj to peijury, a costom common in Ei^;land ii| mo^t 
of the dbputes which arise between ^individuals. The 
parish in this case is: chaiiged with the child without aiiy 
indemnity, and the girl is con&ied and pimisbed as a 
coQunonpPoetitute; To pay and be silent, is the best 
course tlwt can be pursued should any one be charged 
with paternity by a girl who is known to live even in a 
place of prostitution 

We think, moreover, that infanticide would be lefll 
common in Ei^land, if Parliament would sttppress.'those 
indecent prosecutions, authorized by the laws, against 
gprls who are pregnant or suspected to be so, in order 
to oblige them to declare the father. Public establidi- 
luents, in which women should be admitted at the time of 
delivery, and in which illegitimate ocfoundlii^ children 
4touId be received) would put a stqp to great evils^ and' 
prevent much scandal. The different governments of 
Europe whohave established such institutions, have had 
the satisfaction to see infanticide either cease entirely, 
or become less frequent in their dominions* If this 
crime did not yield to such means in EngUnd» itmuat in 
this case be attributed to the natural perversity of that 
nation; their ferocious manners^ it is true, do not 
resemble those of any other people.. 



CHAP. XXVm. 

' English Children. j 

Csiuinsv^ a philosopher has observed, are little me^i ^* 
they possess all their vîces,Md time wiU develope d^oai* 
- 14* 
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tbftt it shoulder ta tiieir acquitta)^ thanin their cu^ttUem^ 
»aiioÀ;'foF it is predial j on this principle, that ills 
boiter to err by too much indulgence, than bjr severîtjf 
that the safety^ of those nmocentlj accused restd.^' 

This lotto* expresses the true principles of judicial 
logisiation f it tx'eathes die sentiments of humanity, blit 
ildo^not at alt prove that the females may not hav^ 
cause to complain of the application of the law ; it does ' 
not prove dmt those gutHy of murdering their witcb are 
ttot Tery frequently acquitted in England, even against 
the intent of the law 5 but what it evidentlj does prove^ . 
and ttits Ts preeisefy the deduction I ]ivish to draw from 
it, is, that murders of èverf kmd, and infanticide, are com* 
mot^ in the Three Kingdoms to an extraordinary degree. 

Ahnbst every infanticide of the nature of those of 
which the letter apeaks^ have been preceded' with un- 
successflil attempts to produce abortion. If in- 
stances of abortion afe numberless, there are other* 
examples not less horrid of this dreadful depravity ; 
tiiese are the victims* which the unskilfol use of too* 
violent remedies, harries- to the tomb with the germ 
which they wished to destroy. All the surgeons are. 
merchant dm^isti, and for the most part profoandiyig^ 
Borant. Utey nevet* refuse the benelit..of their lancet- 
to whoever ap]:diesfortt, and still less tho« srie of their 
drugs, from arsenic to opium. They seH ta whoever 
wishes to purchase, without troubling, themselves as to 
the use about to be made of them. - 

if ittfantidde were confined to the;deoeription men»; 
tioaed in the abov« letter, Where it is allowed that the^ 
urimeie unhappily very -common, the caases of its frer 
quest repetition woiild be attributed to afauU in ^he hp 
Jsktion of the oooutry^ But a crime of thia nature k«ott'> 
milted daily, under eircimstanoes which shows the bar^ 
barous «barsctor of the finglish people, and in >a great 
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BUmber of cas^s where the jroung fe/nales cannai aaj» . 
as a sort pf palliatioiif thai they wished to preserve 
their reputatioa bj deatrojing the^ fruit of their folly, 
or of a momeiitarj aberration. 

, The young kd mentiosed in the letter, furnished the. 
example of a child ag^d fourteen ye^irs^ murdereil with 
a. cane by his cwn fatbet. The latter gave as a reason 
for his cjouduct) the dislike of his son. for the. profes- 
sijm to which he had destined hinu 

At the Easter Assi^tes^ 1809, three wives of soldiers 
in the army of Greneral Mooret vere kung at Winches* 
ier. These English womeA had eleven childrent the 
oldest under ten years^ and the youngest hardly eight 
Bifmth^* These children were an obataclein.the way f^f 
their following their husbands into Spauif whir» thejE 
expected to make a fortune by {hIIi^ ; they thoKefiare 
cut the throats of the whole eleyen, and threw them iuta 
the nver* 

I.knew at Ashbam, in Derbyshire^ a young boy aiKi 
girl» who alone remained of a family of nine children^ 
th« mbthi^r, with the seven others, had been killed with a 
hatchet by the fatheri who has since been hn^g« The.. 
two whOf were spared» were the eldest* one eleven and 
the other ^jine years old. When the masa^re of their 
fiuuiily took place» they were absent employed \» a çot-^ 
ton. m^nufActocy. • 

A man who lived at service in London, in 1813, wish- 
ing, to contract a new nM^rtiage» earned to his w^fe some 
m(sal vuJsed with aisenic» of which rim made, a p\iddKngN 
She ^ndber child were poi^onetl, as the Xiionst^r had in- 
tepded* • '^(^he^bad taste of the.pndding had viade them 
•omewlmt uneasy. .A neighbour who was consulted baa 
put sfOHi mh^ mouthy and spit it out ^ig/m i ardog I» 
wkm thfiy weseadviaed to give s^pm to eat»:died» asdid^ 
the mother and child. This man was hung in 1 8 lâS»^ 
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A butcher in the principality of Wales, in 1812, poi- 
soned his wboie family, consisting of his wife, and eight 
children, with a leg of mutton sprinkled ovei^ with are 
•énic. 

At Bvry, a woman had put out her child, about fite 
years old, to bpard at a short distance from ' tlie towur 
She went t» bring it home, and passing by a pond, after 
having undressed it^ she threw it in. The poor little 
creature, says the journalist, twice came up out of the 
va;ber supplicating mercy of her mother^ and twice tlie 
mother tiirew her back, and choked her. Thi^ infernal 
woman gave no oth^r reason than this ; she was again 
pregnant, and her paramour urged against her thr exis- 
tence of this first child, of which he was not the father | 
and this was the only objection to his marrying her. She 
was condemned ta be bung at the Assizes for March, 
* 1813. 

February 8, 1813^ the same crime, with nearly the 
•«me circumstances was committed by a servant woman 
in LondoQr Sb» went to take away her child, whom 
fhe was keeping at nurse, three miles from the city, un- 
der pretence of placijig it elsewhere» She threw this 
child, aged four years, into the river without undressing 
it» It» clotlies caused it to be recognized, when it float- 
ed on the surface of the water some days after. There 
iras.no witness of the crime, as in the preceding aSair. 
Although the nurse swore, and proved that she had de- 
livered the child to its mother, i^nd although the mother 
could give 110 account how it got out of her hands, the 
jury nevertheless gave a verdict of acquittal. 
, A) I tliese infanticides, and a great number of crimes 
of the same description, committed by the fathers or 
married mothers upon childi'en already grown up, are 
daily published in the papers $ two or three articles of 
atrocious crimes are always found there, witb many of 
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'which the people of other countries are entirely unac* 
jquainted* * 

It is generally remarked, that the public girls, female 
éervantsy and kept women, in France, bestow every at- 
tention upon the children which they have had the hap* 
piness or onhappinéss to bring into the world. It is the 
contrary in England. 

The most frequent cause of the assassination of chil^ 
dren is found in the obstacle which their existence, or 
their numbers, presents to a second marriage $ in the 
hatred which the stepmother ttears towards the children 
of a former marriage $ in that sentiment of hatred which 
she easily instils into the bosom of a father who is en* 
cumbered with a numerous family, and naturally dispos* 
ed to every sort of crime. Accident unfolds the geriik, 
cupidity and barbarity finish the work. 

In this description of crimes there is one which is 
found almost every day in the papers ; that of children of 
the lower orders, which neighbours have taken from 
their parents to place them in houses provided for orphai^ 
children, because they were tired of the cries of these 
unforiahate little creatures who were bruised, exhausted 
with blows, and dying with hunger, althougli theftther 
and mother by the profits of their daily labour were in 
a situation to support their family. Fathers and moth^ 
ers also very frequently abandon their children; 'The 
public prints of November, 2d, 1813, promise a rewatid 
of two guineas per man, in behalf of this city of Man'* 
cheater, to whoever shall brink back and déliter fortf 
tuarried men, whoin a short time had abandoned their 
wives and children, and left them to be taken care of by 
the parish. This custom of abandoning families inertâas- 
eSj^'say the English editors, in anialarmii^ maaiier 
thrpoghottt Rigland. 
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CHAP.XXVn. 

OtphanS'^F&undlings^Sastards. 

Xhrouguout England, tlie paridies are eUîged ïtf 
law to nourish, iMrîng U[», and pravide wkh a pbee, the 
orphans, bastards and foundling», who are bom wittm 
their precincts, or which belong to them. At the same 
time the parishes have a right to apply to the fiitiierof 
the bastards if he be known, that be «lay be oMiged to 
defray their espenses. ^ 

This law is wise in principle, but is become more tiiari 
imp<ditic ; it is at the present day immoral in its i^ipli- 
cation. The provisions of this law ought to have been 
ameliorated on account of the incretoing depravity of 
manners $ estabUsinnents ought to have been formed 
similar to the lying-in and foundling hospitals of France. 
The French law has prevented infanticide, the Englûrfi 
law encourages it, or at least is far enough from ifrrvent- 
kig'it; It is generally allowed that the greater part of 
tile infanticides ot this kind, is owing to the pnmstons 
made concerning the parishes. As soon as a poor pA m 
suspected of pregnancy, the overseers of the parish io 
which she belongs, and whose parish claim to h«* fami- 
ly is established, arrest her, and carry her before a mag' 
istrate. She is forced to declare under oath, on t^ 
]Kble, who is the father of her child. The fittiier named, 
is immediately arrested in his turn, led before the mag- 
istrate by virtue of a warrant, and c^iged eitiier to mar* 
ry her, or pay a sum which is never less than twenty- 
five ponnids sterling $ sometimes the sum is very consid* 
érable, by reason of the known orsuppooed fertane of 
the avowed father. This sum is employed in defraying 



ibe expenses of her accouchement, and the stijqport and 
educatioa of the child. 

Incase of arefnaal to^mangrilh^ stim once fixed^ 
smst be paid immediately into tiie hands of the «rer- 
aeers^ other wise ijbie fiitfaer is iœpdsoMd for debt^ and is 
not released till payment is made or secnred by bail. If 
he bQ> too poot to pay, they 'c^teiil 'AemselTes wHh the 
engagement which he maibes with fafd^mS to ^Kicbarge 
4kt pamb exfenses if meansof^ weekly reserrntibn of 
part irf hitf .wag»% until the cbUé, sh«M hnlre nttàûied thé 
age i^ se¥e& yeiirst^ii age when he ^iiâiy be of some ser- 
Ti06|;«iid whe»fae witlbeboundte^'amas^rfor ten year8« 

In every parish, a divisicm is ammally màdë of all the 
Vnntarà «^ a^haa^ ehiidren, who nmy be seven^ears 
«l^amongBttthttfiwiiUesof tiie< freeholders, masters of 
tmrfes^ or liaarmers* Not one ean^ avoid this charge im* 
posed* upon- bias by .basÉardy and ddiancbery j hot the 
mh' people gettslearof it, when their t«im comes, by 
«Msuisf (tf «stiiMl sum whkhthoy give »f]im^ traéesman 
te Uiàb the éàid. The latter generally takes tilem «s 

• Th^ nèÔeQt'of'this'pairiirii perseeutiènis to%-ee lhem« 
aBb«»fin»m a'faiipden^ which «ceot€ingto4aw fells apon 
#MirîAii4de«.-Kihe^rlèasTelati^Mr«ienéi» wfatme 
f90bammi» MffiiBienÉ t» answer fsp Hieir neter re^nfring 
Wy tlnniMfuririf^hey'wilVfive sooorkyibr^is,-théntl[é 
appl4ai<Usnii8soi^ih.a ssroerereprtiBand ftrhof iltegula^ 
miomiAfltmi aihioatnf severe pinâshment, fanigimprisdn- 
^DHntaiidpnUsopenalice in ease of a relapses HKsunifé- 
aMHtt^to addtbataUtheao tertifykig pr^Màuttons have 
tengpird to ridb ^As^ all eyes we completely islMednpon 
Ihflnr G»ndttct« In ease of hidHgenee, this paHsh'^fii^t 
Idivist emry fiunily who bavé proved thebr «bim to it, 
io te ehssod amongst the poor, ^d to veceive Weekly, 
weoosiing io t}ie amount of taxesi a samsnflldièitt to en^ 
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tbie ikevk to sabrât It k proppr^imed io th« ^se çf 
tlie family, and ita n^ceaûties y but thej 4eihict fpQVi û 
the gaift wbicbi the fidker of tbe bmilj «m^ ta iobMa 
by hifi ioditttrj* This father5 with tÙ9 wif»i whea th<7 
I^wdU» are recmved without pajiDgrei3it»»t{» mtflil 
tenemental known by tbe nanie of Mvufimseê^ mbkk 
arjeboiU a^ supported by means, of snbsciiptima aoft 
donations made in the panshes* 
. ISiofioor tax is extremelj bnrdeisomet ^^ is paid by 
ill im fiféebolâei») fanners and tenanl^on theamowit 
of dmr rent%&rms9 andineomes» In parishes the leastill^ 
çumberied, this.tizassoants to isbout nine or ten per cent 
on.the prodnce of the leasef, and theirJanded iseone* 
There are some parishes of five thousand inbabitai^ 
where two thousand persona are «nroUed o^^tiie^poor 
list It has been asserted in Parliament^ that .4hiO per* 
ish of ïUckney, near London, was in this aitiiatiottt . 

If a poor girl who has.become pregnaat ba&BOit tbe 
par>âbr^t, tiioit is to Say, if her father and motbarbave 
not acquired that xigbt by beaming iresidedtheine a tfuteim 
time, by renting ik house, or part of a bouse, of by the 
payment ofi.pi^ish charges, this girl isoanfoedte the 
house of covrecition £wr several days $ «he is titen driven 
.^ay, ai^dg^s Jo he delivered in the patjah whero^aka 
belongs^ jor else sbe> continues to wimder iaheeit that aona- 
try, aiHl is driven from place to piece like a»d«er» * U 
the unfortun^e girl be^too distant fnom tbe parish whena 
she has a i%ht of residence, or of naturalization^ if I «vtay 
use the «pression, from her very situation abe is lod^into 
crime. As the parish where the child is born is cbmnged 
with the care of it, the wretched girl tries every method 
to oonceal herself from tha public eye, and bo deUvered 
in secret. If she succeed, she lays herinfiuit during the ' 
l^il^t at the door of somci rich person, but often Ulb it, 
a^ thoA throws it into spmo unfrequented place* If she 



IS dfscÔYered, if fihe had ylxA been abte to depoâit her 
Imrden \xk Ae parish nvhere she has no right to claim as» 
^élance, she then pays bitterly the forfeit of her error % 
dvé'is éonfinedin the icK»rMemâe. Painful tasks ate 
Impose^ ttpoo her» And she is compelled to do pnbtf^ 
f^ettance.' This consists in bein^ presented on Sunday 
at ehttréli, iduring the morning and evening service, seat- 
ed on a bench opposite the preacher, separate irom th^ 
c oii gi^ ^ a l ion, and elad in coarse garments of which the 
part» are of tii'O^ qualities, and particoloured, iti tbih 
sHualton dier is reprimanded at the end of the sermon 
in the severest terms. This is, as may be seen, a sort of 
hMonrable amends» which finishes her dishonour and 
Wss of réputation. 

The parish to which such a girl does not belong, but 
in whidi fte birth has taken place, has a right also to 
exact the name of the father, in «rder to obtain in-* 
demnity^ and for this purpose to make use of those 
means against the supposed' father, whirii could be em« . 
ploj^ by the parish to which she belongs. 

This right which the palrishes possess of arresting, per- 
secuting^ and t<mnenling girls in this situation, is most in» 
eontestiiyly the cause of the multitude of aborfions and Jn* 
fiintiddes. - The evil does not stop tfiere, it makes room 
4»» other iftnises, or rather for other crimes, for it is very 
difficult ' to attack the oath of the gtri» although it may 
^iear the marks of an evident falsehood. This oath, de- 
claring the paternity, is always implicitiy believed. 
- The 2Biecdote is well known of the girl, who being 
ui^ed by an old and gouty magistrate to name the fatKer 
«f her child, being overcome with threats, swore that 
^he magistrate himself was the father, and obliged him, 
in consequence of it, to pay the parish charges, although 
it was a matter of public notoriety, that the girl hardly 
knew the tiame^ of the magistrate. Such miMkts are 
daily made under oath. 
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The oAeuer a yôiuig girl who has giveti up all claimt 
to baahfiilness, speculates upon her pregnancj and the 
declaration of paternity, she makes a profitable business 
of it^ and becomes a source of alarm to those of her lov- 
ers whom she hab honoured with her perfidious favours. 
Only the poorest or least generous is then named. 
Sometimes to ease her conscience under this fklse oath, 
ar to spare a dear lover whom she cannot marry, and 
who buys himself off by the sacrifice of his money for her 
benefit, for she has nothing to do with the sum pud to 
the parish, the delicate young lady recalls some man who 
Is captivated with her charms, and who has heretofore 
been rejected, and if this happy mortal falls into the 
snare, he is* instantly declared to be the father* All 
sons of a respectable family get rid of the affair in this 
manner. The indulgent mother without any besitatioft 
becomes the mediatrix between her son and a dissolute 
servant girl, and some blockhead of a servant is made 
thé father without any diflSculty. 

Many French officers, more unfortunate than èrimin* 
al, have been declared fathers since die commencement 
of the war, and consequently condemned té the expense 
of supporting diildren which did not belc^ng to them. 
h was in vain to prove that they were not the fathers, 
or to ask leave to prove that at least the paternity was 
divided between a great number of suitort ; silence Wis 
immediately imposed upon them upon the offer, of such 
proof, which is not admitted. Oà^the contrary, if unlucki- 
ly in these delicate circumstances, any words are drop- 
ped which imply any thing to the disparagement of the 
mother's honour or good fame, she obtains considenble 
damages ; for it is always according to your supposed 
fortune that all legal decisions, especially in affiàirs of 
this kind, are made. In case the paterniéy becomes 
de^btftel, it betémes necessary fot those who have shift*- 



ed the favours' of fhe moiber, to {kretent tlaemselves of 
their own accord before the public, and then tbej^^pose 
pe4ur]r to peijury, a costoin common in England ia ma3t 
of the d»p«tea which arise between individuals» The 
parish in this case is. chaif;ed with the child without any 
indemnity, and the girl is confined and punished as a 
counnon prostitute; To pay and be silent, is the best 
course that can be pursued should any. cue he chaiged 
with paternity by a girl who is known to live even in a 
place of prostitution 

We think, moreover, ihat infanticide would be les» 
common in E^Iand, if Parliament would suppress.those 
indecent prosecutions, authorized by the laws, against 
l^ls who are pregnant or suspected to be so, in order 
to oblige them to declare the l(i^ther. Public eMablish- 
Stents, in which women should be admitted at the time of 
delivery^ and in which illegitimate oi^foundlii^ children 
4iould be received, woilld put a stop to great evils^ and' 
prevent much scandal. The different governments of 
Europe who have established such institutions^ have had 
the satisfaction to see infanticide either cease entirely, 
pr become less frequent in their dominiuns. If this 
crime did not yield to snchmeansin England^ it must ia 
this case be attributed to the natural perversity of that 
nation; their ferocious manners^ it is true, do not 
resemble those of any other people» 



CHAP. XXVm. 

English ChiBren. j 

Chilbkm^ a philosopher has observed, are little mofii,- 
tiliey possess all theûr vkes^Miltime will develope U^OOI* 
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eatirriâte. These «altt are irtrjrconMwiiin'evierypsit 
of Bn^tnd $ the ^purchaser, aiirays • «idower er Migl« 
Mtti^ is geseraily adover of the conModity srid^ andts' 
iroU acqviiiitcd with it. fihe is oDlj'btMgbt iatoHie 
mariiet ^aoe i«r 4ie wfce ef fsno. The wifa tliae |Mir- 
ehesed, kecooMS the lawful wife of the bayer, the chil* 
dren who spring fromthis oonneidoB) are oemideped in 
•very respect Icgitiniaite ; the law against i^ltorynnd 
bigamy cannot aflbet tiie husband -w wife^ms separated, 
mnd who live in their new connexions. It however^ 
sometimes happens that the purchaser of the woman is 
married over again before the church, tiiat the condition 
of their children may be secured against all dispute. 
Lady ***, acknowledged the lawful wife of Lord ♦**, is 
thus situated $ and tiie lord,- having bought her of her 
first husband, who was his footman, and from whom be 
had taken her away by force, has caused the masriage to 
be acknowledged by the church. , 

Bigamy, or rather polygamy is frequent in England* 
It is not oaconunon to see a snan with two or three wives. 
The license to perform the ceremony of marriage, the 
great £su:ility widi which this connexion can be made, 
and more «specially, the ease with which it «ay be dis- 
solved, necessarily render bigamy frequent in tUs king- 
dom. 

In regard to die sale at Adibnm, I will remark, that 
the magistrate, being informed tiiat it would take place, 
wished to prevent it. Constables were dispatched to 
drive off the aeller, purchaser, and the woman for sale, 
when they should make their appearance in^ the market 
place to perform the ceremony, but thepopulaoe covered 
the 'constables with mud, and «lispersed them with stmies. 
I waa acquainted with the magistrate, and I desired to 
obtain son^ information in regard to the^ippoaition he 
had «idoavoured to make to the jMformanoe o£ the cere- 



msmj9 tnd Urn rig^t which hm Miameâ ftt that ioonjaiio- 
inre. I could obtaia bo other than this : <^ Although the , 
real^bject ofay aeiidiBf^ the comtaUes, was to prevent 
the acanéftlooa aaie^ the apparent motive was tliat of 
kseping^tke peace, vfinsk peof^è coming -to the market 
ia a sort of iumult, would haive a tendency to dkttiHi* 
A» to tbe act of selHiig itèelf, I do net ti>ink I have a 
:ri|^t44) prevent it, or even to oppose any obstacle to it, 
becMiae it rests upon a custom preserved by the peoplt, 
of which perhaps it would be dangerous to deprive them 
by any law for that purpose*" 

' How to reconcile the transmission of such a custom 
from the barbarous ages down to our time, with die chm- 
iian.relîgton^ especially with die Roman Catholic religion, 
wliich was for a longtime the prevailing religion in En- 
gland, I shall not uniiertake to determine. I shall only 
observe that this infamous custom has been kept up with» 
out interruption, that it is continually practised ; that ii' 
any county magistrates, being informed of a proposed 
sale, haTetfied to interrupt it^ by sending constables, ^r 
odier officers to the place of sale, the populace have al- 
ways dispersed d>em, and maintained what they consider 
their rights in the same manner as I have seen it done at 
Ashbmrn. 

Besides my evidence of the fact which I assert, I can 

eke oiithorities which can remove every doubt ; I mean 

the public papers. The editor of one of these periodical 

-papers^ in the nttmber of February la, 1814, thus e^cpres- 

ses himself: 

^ A scene of a disgusting and very reprehensible na* 
tucetidthouf^ authorized by custom, took place en Wed- 
nesday mm'ning, in the castle market at Canterbury, A 
^tiilion, named Samuel Wallis, led his wife te the 
market place^ havii^ tied a halter around her neck, and 
fratmed her to the posts which are i»ed for Ihat^purpose 
for cattle. She was then offered by him at public auc- 



tàm. AMthtr posiUlioii) according to a imvians if^ree- 
neiii between tfaem, {N^ttsted bitntelf, and boaglit Ae 
wife tluia exposed for aalc» for a gallon of beer amd a 
•biUing) in preBeneeof a large namberef spectatms. 
Hhe teller bad been married six menti» to tide woomhi» 
wbo is only nineleen jFoars old;'' 

Speaking of those salea wfaieh th«pe^Je designate by 
the name.of JS&m Marketed the editor does not alwaja 
asenme the tone of morality which he afectsin the article 
ibova qjooted. The folbwing is a jproot of it* 

«SALE OP WIVE3. 

*^ A gallant son of Mars, of Nottingham, by the nam» of 
Liaker, already on the wrong side of fifty, still retain» 
ihe power of getting into the good graces of the belles» 
although they may not be exactly what are called pradess 
The wife of a mUitia-man named Toone is reckoned in 
the number oi his conqaests. Toone being at Nottiftg« 
ham on a forlongh, and thinking be bad reason to com- 
plain of the fidelity of his otiier half, resolved to get rid 
ofherbyaaction, trying nevertheless to make as mock 
as possible of his merchandize. The wife, who was only 
a burden to him, was exposed for sale in the swine mtt4cet 
on Satnrday evening, and set up at auction for three- 
pence, when no other amateur presenting but the noble 
son of Mars, who was very w3iing to raise the bid to six* 
pence, she was delivered to him at that price, with the 
halter about her neck. The numerous spectators admir- 
e(i, without envy, at seeing the amiable spoil delivered 
into the amorous hands of her purchaser." 

êULtesman, February &6y 1814. 

I once thought the sale of wives by their husbuids 
was alone authorized. The sale of husbands by their 
wives, although very rare, is not however unknown, and 
much as the judges condemn the sales made by men, 
they no more dare to declare them null than they do 
female auctions^ as I am aboat to show. 



^^Où Saturday evening aniifiair of rather an extraor^ 
dkiarj nature was brought before his Lordship the May 
•r of Dro^ieda. On^ Margaret Colitns presented a 
oomplaint against her husband, who had left her to live 
urith smother woman. In his defence, tiie husband 
declared that his wife was of a very Yi<^ent disposition, 
whic^ hxr conduct before the magistrate fully proved f 
tibiat in her anger she had offered ta sell him f<»* two 
pence to her in whose keeping he then was j that she 
had sold and delivered him for three halfpence $ tt^at 
on payment of the sum, he had been led off by the pur- 
chaser; that several tiroes, his wife, the seller, in her 
fits jof anger had cruelly bitten him $ that he still bore 
terrible marks of it (which he showed) although it was 
several months since he belonged to her* The woman 
who purchased, having been sent for to give her evidence, 
corroborated every fact, confirmed the bargain, and 
declared that she every day grew more and more satis- 
fied with the acquisition ; that she did not believe there 
was any law which could command him to separate 
firom her, because the right of a wife to sell a husband 
with whom she was dissatisfied, to another woman who 
was willing to take up with him, ought to be equal to 
the husband's right, whose power of selling was acknow- 
ledged, especially when there was a mutual agreement, 
as in the present instance* This plea, full of good sensç 
and justice, so exasperated the plaintiff^ that, without 
^ying any regard to his lordship,- she 0ew at the fiicea 
^her antagonists, and would have mangled them with 
her teeth and nails, if they had not been separated.^ 
The Mayor, after having advised each of them to alter 
tiieir conduct, dismissed them. The crowd was im- 
mense, and every one appeared to be highly diverted^ 
with the singular trial." 

Siatesmauy Marth IB,. 18 14. 
16* 
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OHAP. XXXIV. 

Gaming* 

Ail the youth of family play very high; the houses to 
which they resort are upheld, and frequented by per- 
sons of the highest standing. The police can gain no 
admittance to these places, and consequently, cheating 
is there carried on witfi unexampled impunity. A citi- 
zen who had just inherited an estate whose income was 
twenty thousand pounds sterling, lost with a noble lord 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling, at one sitting, 
in March, 1313. The papers gave an account of t;his 
loss $ they stated that his lordship had had an aston- 
ishing run of luck in his favour, without meeting any 
reverse ; that his lordship, desirous to satisfy his antag- 
onist that every thing had been honourably dbne, insist- 
ed upon cutting the dice in two, so jealous was he that 
the company suspected they were lead. A lord who- 
finds himself obliged to descend to such a. trial, to clear 
himself from a dishonourable suspicion, must have an 
uneasy conscience. It is an avowal that he has the- 
honour to live, amongst knaves, and an acknowledge- 
ment that it is not perfectly clear that he is not one him- 
self. 

Notwithstanding the laws enacted against public 
gaming houses, play is carried to an enormous extent itk 
England, and the clubs devoted to this infamous passiba 
are daily multiplying. England is regulated as to ils 
morality by the maxim^ that Skill is Better than know- 
leSSge^ so that every gamester has his peculiar sleight. 
Bets are exceedingly numerous, and are made upon eve- 
ry probability; and under every cireumsiane^ $ tbey hohl-. 



ft distinguished rank in tbe history of chances, and all 
Kave what is called la botte secrete. Whoever has at 
an J time frequented New Market, a place where Horse- 
races, cock-fights, Tkc» are held, knows that everj bet 
which is^ made on the races bj the princes and chieC 
nobility, has always some catch or double meaning at- 
tached to it, and this is proved by the precautions, ex- 
planations, endless repetitions, interpretations, and the^ 
meaning of the words in which the bets are expressed, 
A notary public draws them up, and jety notwithstand- 
ing so many precautions, the gamester who wins, almost 
alw^ays owes his success to the knavery of his jockey 
rather tlian to the speed of his horse. The master, far 
from being ashamed at having any concern in the address 
or trick of tlie jpckey, boasts of having planned it, or of 
only having had recourse to it, for the sake of its wit. 
If the bet be declared binding, the skilful gamester, 
though he be a prince of the blood, loses none of his con- 
sequence, and bears oflfhis money in triumph ; he is con.- 
sidered a very clever fellow by his friends, and is men- 
tioned with eulogiums when he ought to be branded with 
contempt. The enormity of the bets, and the manner 
of making tJiem, have contributed not a little to. bring 
horse racing into^ notice in England. At present the 
premiums of agricultural societies produce the same 
eftect ; nothing now remains of bets but their immorality. 
Besides, it is not a rare sight to see the English jaAi/oso- 
pherê oblige both the^ horse and jockey to submit to a 
severe regimen, and to practise refinements of cruelty 
upon the animal and. man, which prove to what a degree 
the English are naturally greedy after money. Provided 
the bet is won, it matters not if both horse and: jockey 
^at the goal.. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

Drmdcemiêês, 
l#AuinEisifiiEss is a vice of soil and climate, which is 
akmnt considered a virtiie in England. It wouM be difll- 
cnlt to calculate to what a degree this intanpenince Ti* . 
tiates the morals of the nation, to the depravation «f 
which, the crowded state in which families liye in the 
interior, adds its destructive inflaei\ce. From the m<Mt 
wretched class, who only occupy a single room, to the 
shopkeeper whose shop and parlour discover an appear^ 
ance of competency, the fatlier, mo&er, and children, 
who are almost always numerous, have but one bed 
chamber which is common to the wliole family. Five 
or six persons, although of different sexes, sometimes 
lie in the same bed, the youngest with the father and 
mother. 

There, no sort of decency is observed ; the master of 
the family, always drunken on Sunday, and <^ten seve- 
ral days in the week, sets before girls who have attained 
iQ the age of eighteen or twenty years, apd boys ^ fifte^i^ 
or sixteen, an example of the most shameless brutality,, 
and which is only the prelude to scutes still more scan- 
dalous, which the indiscreet toc^e of the children^ 
knows' not how to conceal. 

Hew many Hams would deserve the curse ùf the 
modern ]^'oahs when they awake, if it was not more 
necessary to curse those, who by the most sham^ul ex- 
ample of infamy, pervert at their source the vitgHD^ 
manners of their innocent fiimily. 

In a country inrhere the mask only of religion is founds 
and where the priests have no influence over the mor^^ 
all my countrymen, as well as myself, have observed^ 



Aat dus example had corrupted many families to Buck 
a degree that brothers of fourteen were not unfrequentlj 
gailtj of incest with: a sister of llhirte^n or fifteen^ and 
it is generally known that this dreadful commerce is 
continued until one or the other takes a sweethearif a 
circvinatance which takes place at an early age^ on ac« 
cOQQt of die almost nncestrained liberty of the daughters. 

The example of the highest classes ia no better. The 
Sngliahman who is well bred, or what is actually called 
a gentleman, at London, as well as the Englishman who 
belongs to the very dregs of the people, are gallantà 
only Vfh/^ they are intoxicated. The natural eonse- 
queKCO o£ this custom is, that ladies o( distinction, as 
well^ats fishmongers, take drunkards under their especU 
protection. 

- When 1 speak of gallantry, I am far from meaning 
tiiat éeKcate care, those choice attentions, that modesty in 
eendnct and reserve in conversation, in the very desires, 
and even in the nonexpression of the desires, of which 
the French in general make so good a use ; a gallantry 
which is in some measure introduced amongst every 
other nation in Europe. English gallantry in a state of 
intoxication is merel/what it would be every where else 
via the same situation ; an obscene impertinence, display-' 
od in expressions and gestures the most grossly indecent, 
without any regard^ to the company, whoever they may 
be. 

I was carried home one day after dinner, by a very 
respectable widow, who maintained a distinguished rank 
in tiie world. According to custom the company had 
drunken- copiously. She had her daughter in the car* 
riage beside her, a young female of about eighteen, whose 
gweetheart'BBt beside me on the forward seat. Never 
in any place would a collection of hussars or grenadiers 
conduct in such a scandalous manner as did tiiif sweet- 
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hmri. Some expremmis of indigiMitkm *wbieh I cwM' 
Ml repress, althou^ the eTemng'had'sêt In, led the 
mother to pereeite the tineaêinesft Mikh f wiitiiesied««l; 
teoing^her calmly occupied in refitting the dttordered gar- 
«i0Étsofher()aaghter. She was satisfied with obaenrii^ 
to me, and repeating H with a sort of confitsloBy^tne 
jNor mair i» in lifuor.^ 

This lascivious animal, whom I had seen in the morn- 
ing as sUent amongst the women as he was vulgar in the 
^ eveniiig, did not op^ his month dnrinf^ a ririe of five 
miles, except to observe that it was fine weather, the 
wind wat high, or the country fine. I mcMion these 
parlicttlar» because a foreign traveller In England, in 
order to govern himself eccordinglr, should know tibat 
he may ride a hundred and fifty miles in a carriage, 
without hearing any thing said except these three phra- 
ses, or words equivalent, which are repeated a thooaand 
timea during the same journey. 

I did think the door would be closed against thio 
drunkard, or that at least the mo&er would prudently 
take measure to prevent him firam committing audi 
indecencies in future ; but nothing of tins was done. I ' 
anv evetL convinced, by journeying througli England, that 
they conduct in the same manner every where else, nclt 
•only in coaches, bnt in drawing rooms also, when iiite«« 
teated ; and I have coneluded that this disorderly cos- 
duct which shocked me so sensibly, was as dieEngtiah 
say, »St thing of eourse. 

Those acquainted with their customs, know tbad diimer 
among the gentry does not terminate honoarablyy unless 
after eating, the table is amply supplied wHh drrnmÉDm 
which must go round, and are repleiaisbed as soonaaeaaf^ 
tied. The women are careful to withdraw after the firat 
glasa is drank; the clothis then removed, and convenient 
receptacles are ptaeed in the cornera nf 'Ae hall of en- 



tertainmôit» mr «ider- the wisd^ws» to «vhi eb the dpyafc* 
«»i8 litve reeoune ta4i^orge at their ease vfhank tbej 
kav» tidier t0o Qiui^h. After having piM»sed an hour or 
tUFO in thiftjeriigbtfarei^ncise, during wfaicb^ aa soon a» 
diey becQiM heated, toaata are drank which are ofteo aa 
ekicene aa riiticulotta» the jeang gentlemen join the 
coBipany of the ladies who are taking tea in the drawi^ 



* p«f oountrj houaea of entertainme&t hare good coinfia* 
cgrcoBifiared withrthiabftcchuialian practice^ whkh ia an 
«aaential piart of living in England. 

The ËngKah attadiah^h importiyice to the honoiur 
#f being aMe to get drnnk. Even the ai^orhitant taxes 
im^^ed upon wines aeem to increase this importance ; 
th^9 to designate a gentleman, a âne inan, the Ne plus 
ultra of hie excellence» they make use of the foll^wii^ 
phraae. '^& is a t^ffffgentUnutn $ ht can enjuy his 
Mtle every day $ he cracks one daily with hisfriends»^^ 
. The rojai dukes, sons of his majesty George III. from 
the Prince Regent to the youngest of his brothers, do 
ftot swerve in the leaat from the noble practices of their 
countrymen. They are not seldom brought home from 
the taverns to their peaces, drunk, every evening, or 
jrather every morning* The same carriage seldom 
aerves twice in succession; the cushioi^ and limnga 
must be changed. The cloth is generally stained with 
the liquors with which their highnesses bountifully soaked 
them, and these stains prove both tiieir intemperance 
Md filtbineas.^ . 

Itia the prevailing opinion moreover, that the state of 
débanehery i» which the prihces live, is the consequence 
«f a ayatem of education, {Planned by Lord Chatham, 
ud iiroaecated by hia son, WiHiam Pitt, whose oliject 
itia to degrade them, and render tiiem tinftt to tàkë any 
«lisrtia tlie aftairs elf government, wbkh might -be pre- 
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judicud to the ministers ; and even to hinder tliem firotti 
obtaining bj private virtneft, in default of talents, tiiat ^ 
pablic regard, which might balance Hie ministerial power 
in Parliament, or tn some measure embarrass it, if* iliese 
virtues became the mask to conceal an ambition which 
great talents might support. If Lord Chatham drew iip 
tiiis plan, the honour of the invention belongs to ihe goV-^ 
emmentof Venice, whose policy consisted in encourag- 
ing the vices and debauchery of the ecclesiastics of flie 
¥enitian state, to weaken bj puMio contempt, the dan- 
ger arising from that esprit de ewrps and dominaâmi 
which characterises the Roman Catholit church. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, in Januaty 
1814, honoured the Duke of Rutland by r^iritig to Bei- 
voir Castle, to hold one of his sons àt tiie lÂptismal foot ; 
he was accompanied by his brother the Duke of Yi^rlç. 
The papers give the foliowii^||||lèount of the entertain- 
ments which took place at the castle upon this occasion^ 
under the title of 

«BELVOIB CASTLE FESTIVITY. 

^^ T}ie house contained more than two hundred indi- 
viduals, who bore a part in the rejoicings. The cistern of 
punch, under the direction of the steward, Mr, Douglas, 
was served up in the antichamber, and on Tuesday a . 
nutt^ber of brave fellows amongst the servants and tenaiits 
lay dead drunk on the floor. Every, entrance to the house 
presented the appearance of a castle takenby assault. 
The liéalths of ^e young loarquis, the noble host, and 
tiie Prince Regent, were drunk to the Iwt. Most of the 
guests, having fallen into all the subterraneous passages of 
the castle, did not begin to show any symptoms of life. 
Until the next day. The punch was not entirely finish- 
ed at ten the next day, and ocular witnesses assert, 
tinAt the eastfei ioi the drawing rooms» a» m eli as in the 



tobbies^Mi odIj had the qtpearance of a place carried 
bj storm» Imt also that of the most disgusting or^^.ajid 
the most shameful debauehery, etc." 
^ IÀ mxLst be coufessed that this is an entertainmeiit ja 
the niaeteenth century^ truly worthy of the heir of a 
powerful ihrone* Fre nchmen ! tliis is the couutry so 
B^ch praised ibr itsoirbauity» and beueath which some 
wxiters hired by England^ and hostile to their country^ 
have pretended.to rank you* . 
r. TheEngUsh^ in general, are only amorous when in- 
toxicated j but the moment of desire, is often, according 
to the character of the individual, the moment of desolii- 
item to the &mily. A great number of women and chil- 
dren are every year killed or i^iaimed by intemperate 
hasbauds and fathers. These murders, with which the 
papers are filled, are sometimes accompanied by a reci- 
tal of atrocious circumstances- of which no other nation 
can have any idea,^ and which tffé only met with amongst 
this cruel people. 



CHAP. XXXVL 

> Bttbiiml Intoancation common among Femaieti. 

JL BE indulgence of females in intoxication may also be 
attributed in part to the maxim, Bdt vmiam^ peHtque 
tieissim. I have often remarked, and a thousand others 
have remariced it as well as myself, that the ladies in ti|e 
4i«wing rooms,' when tea was brought forward, were in 
that state which is called half seas over, although you 
seldom see more than one small wine glasis in the room. 
' The time of the retirementofthes^ females, that is, 
the time which passes between leaviiig table and tea 
time^ is not occupied less usefully by tbemi than by their 
17 
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testands. A temple nore mTSteriofitt U destited to tbm 
iMte ceresKUiîts; it only diflfen^ from the former in the 
liquor consecrated to their libations. In one, Port^ Ma- 
deira, Claret and Champagne» flow with an abundance 
and variety proportiimate to the wealth of the master of 
the house ^ in the other^the glasses must only be filled 
with French brandy. Being less immeroos, thej 
are more easily concealed from the Tiew of the cu- 
rious. The particulars of this delicate drinking-bout 
are generally revealed by the revelations of jealousy, 
the tattling of gossips, and <^ten by the vivid flush of the 
giiests. This sort ùS libation is performed in the most 
respectable room in the house, the. bed chamber, where 
no man who is not of the family is allowed to enter. 

Unmarried girls are not admitted iuto this circle of 
sobriety, and the very youog married ladies are even 
obliged to help them kill time in the walks of the garden 
if the weather be. fair, «or Mi the great parlour when it m 
coFd or wet ; they are not admitted uotH they Rave pas«* 
sed through a sort of probation, and at a certain age, that 
is, about forty ; a time o£ itfe at which every English 
woman of fashion drinks some spirit before she goes to 
bed, under pretence of preventing flatulency and a pain 
in the stomach. 

Women of the lower sort are not less passionately 
fond of liquors. There are few women of that class who 
do not regularly ^et intoxicated whenever they can witli 
gin or spirit ; and it may be imaged, without my en- 
tering into any oM^re details, how.^able, and goodi^a- 
t^red such practices xaust make ikem. Th^ loye of 
strong liquors is carried to an incredible extent in En- 
SJtand. When a Frenchman yrishes tomake this people 
reconciled to his native country, this people, who believe 
qi: pretend to believe tbat our country can produce noth- 
ing good, he need only assure them that brandy is really . 



thé produce of France^ and costs btit eight pence ^ for 
the first question of an Englishman upon tasting his bot- 
tle of brandy, is, whether this liqtior reallj Belongs to 
l^rance. The reconciliation which this produces lasts 
no longer than the intoxication ; still it does take pluce, 
and drunkenness has neirer obtained so great a triumph. 
In fine, to finish so disgusting a picture, it is onlj neces- 
sary to witness a single fiict, which no man who hais 
travelled in England, a country much better known now 
than it was before the French revolution, will deny, . 
Daily, and almost constantly, is seen the' hideous speéta- 
de of common women in a state of intoi^ication, crawling 
through th|e gutters or the mud, with a pipe in their moutlu 
It is as common to see women as it is to see men in this 
situation. > 



©HAP. xxxvn. 

MtnUs-'^ssemblies^Oood Company^ 

The word R(mt is a military term, and literally trans- 
lated, it means, according to the different applications of 
it^ disorder, confusion, pillage. 

From five to six thousand C2u*d6 of invitation are sent 
by great personages to the most distinguished families 
who assemble at London during the winter, to assist lit a 
rout given by some lord or lady at some appointed day, 
or rather night. The register of the fashionable world 
has the direction of these invitations much more than any 
connexions in society.. 

The destination of every apartment is changed topi^e- 
pare for a rout } scats, gaming tables, and mirrors in 
abundance are substituted forl)eds in tlie sleeping rooms 5 
every chamber, every drawing room is thrown open and. 
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magnificently lif^ted, even to the very entry, and the 
front of the house appears to be illuminated. The ride- 
boards are loaded with liquors, sherbet and pastry. The 
persons inTited, attend with remarkable punctuijity ; It 
is not only considered indispensable, bat an actual duty. 
II is thus their respect for the master of the rout is evin- 
ced, and they can then speak in the world with a sort of 
pride of lady such-a-one's magnificent rout, and of the 
beauties who were present at it. The company are 
crowded, trodden upon, and elbowed about, and no one 
can sit down $ the gaming tables which were only set for 
form's sake are put up, and the orchestriea which are 
provided in the large halls are equally unemployed. 

About a thousand of the cards of invitation are entruatf 
ed to the servants of the first order, who distribute 
them amongst the citizens, and those who assisted in the 
preparations. This is a refinement introduced by the 
vanity of the masters, who are desirous that the commoa 
people should speak with rapture in their circles of thç 
rout to which they were positively/ invited. The fumes 
of pride which the noble invitation excites amongst the 
common people are suppressed by ^e lord when he is 
spoken to upon the subject, by tiiis phrase which is con« 
secrated in England : " It is my rascally valet de cham.- 
bre and my foolish secretary, Who have abused my invi- 
tations, by distributing them amongst the vulgar. ^^ I 
have already observed that the word wlgar is an epithet 
of contempt, by which the common class of the people, 
th« citizens, are designated. 

The greater the crowd is, the more famous the rout. 
If in the elbo wings, the undulations, and squabbles whic)\ 
ensue, many glasses are shattered, or much furniture 
broken, the rout has surpassed, as they say, every thing 
that can be imagined for brilliancy, ma|;ni&cence, and 
magnitude. The men are dressed for the rout in the 
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Btsnfeaf raaoner, tnà the women in the irfost magnificent 5 
tbej CBter well conditioned, and depart almost ragged. 
Farticnlar car;B is employed in making up tiie ront, 
and tiie lactations are made with caution» yet there is 
neref wanting^in the co^llectiofi such a number of pick- 
pockets, that a part of the dress of the females, even their 
shawls are stolen with an impudence and address, to- 
which the most knowing and skilful only can attain y 
and what is still better, the papers while giving an ac- 
count with a sort of admiration of lady such-a-one's de- 
Kghtful rout, boast with satisfaction of the skill pf the 
thieves who were invited, and relate their exploits with 
scrupulous fidelity. 

Though the scene is confused and dismderly within, tt 
affords but a faint idea of what is passing without. This 
scene of the second order is the completion of the picture. 
There would be a want of harmony, all would not be as 
it ought to be, if the rout did not take place in the streef 
and in the house, at the same time. A crowd of curious 
people, double or triple the number of those invited to 
thé rout, fill the avenues to the house. The curious ace 
desirous to enter and depart, and as the street where the 
collection is made, and the adjacent streets are filled with 
carriages, all the constables in the vicinity are employ- 
ed in endeavouring to keep the peace. But for once^ 
these oflScers, so inviolable every where else, lose all 
their dignity and importani:e. 

Tlie impatient masters are anxious to advance and 
bring up their carriages ; the coachmen and servants are 
striving to open a passage for them. If on other occa* 
fcons they respect the pretended dignity of footmen, they 
pay no regard to it now. At a word from the master, 
showers of fisticufts are liberally distributed ; the face, 
breast, and back of the constables share no better fate 
than those of their comrades, who are taken from the low- 
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est cUm #f Ihe iF«tgw. Hi« «hceuf Ù» W^iOartà* 
nates the riek Kveries, and sphodid ariMy crested iritii 
the coronet, which ennounce to tiie ilegp;ed spectetori) 
thai#4be7 nay eipectnei^resefroniAe naater^ifthtfV 
cembatants are hi» senrants ; that tiiere is «e lM>pe of !•«• 
demnitj Car legs fractured, or limbs dislocated Irf the 
trampliag of die hetses, or by the carnage wheels. - ^ 

The cries of the sufferers reach the ear» of the speetsi»: 
tors^ bet they go no farther j and here is displajed,ln all; 
its grandenr, that noUe English ]pblegia so jua^y adnir*' 
ed I Every one knows that this is a necessary cense*- 
(loence of routs, and there is not a word to be said except' 
by. the papers, who tr^fnj the pri?iieg9 of pitying to |i» 
pnrpose* 

'Fhe greater the confneto», the more materials fer the 
printers. They live sometiinesawhi^e week upon tfaa» 
tnmaU, accidents and robberies of a single night. The 
«âorje the accounts and the particulars are multiplied, the 
more gratifying it will be to the vanity of my lord aod 
his lady, especially if there have been many persons 
maimed, and amongst them some poor people^ then the 
romance of English sensibility commences. Poor crea- 
tures maimed ! This is a felicity they would have psSi 
for, but tike good disposition of the people and the Btf'*' 
Tants have procured it gratis. H^r ladydiip with much 
parade and noijse, will make a modest morning visit to 
the greatest sufferer, a visit previously concerted, and 
which a large coUectioiir of people accUéntallff witness» 
Her ladyship is anxious to satisfy herself as to the d^Af 
of the wounds, and sometimes she even condescends tO' 
dress them herself. The papers will then ring with the 
incomparable generosity, the divine goodness of his Iwd: 
ship, and her ladyship^ and their vanity is raised to^tà^ 
skUs» 



. A FfeiiA Mjr, fcoQwii in the liiei^iurj vtf^d by the 
pmfymkàamiê oS ber .«iMl^reteiidiiif, «nd iji private cir- 
cltt»^ bjr the vivacity of her wit» was invited ^ a i^ut*: 
When the- «n>wd be<$ame sometkiiig more than tmwUe-* 
womef she wtis asked what she tb<M|ght of the roi|t ; she an* 
swered» *^ Ithink one cam^ ^e boaeed in betUr compatiy<? 
I shall not sfieak of the national custom of boiing, nor of 
the fights ot eockS) and other aaimalsy with which every 
one is acquainted, but shall eoatent myselfwilh simply 
ei^ressing a hope» that these English £ishions may never . 
be introduced into France ; that the vices of which I am^ 
speaking, and the xriraes which I am about to relate,, 
nsay continue to be unknown aro^ogst my countrymen f ^ 
that, in fine, we may be cured of our Anglomania by the* 
account of crimes, vices, and follies, of which I give a 
krief but fidfhful sketch* 



cHiLP. xxxvm. 

Delicacy of Language-^J^odesty of the Females. 

xisàD all the English writers, and you will find that 
the French people, notwithstanding the appearance of a 
ridiculous politeness, have no ddicacy in their exprès* 
sions, that it is impossible for a wdl bred English woman 
to remain more than five minutes in the company of a 
Frenchman, if he speaks English, or she understands 
French, widiout blushing and desiring to quit the place 
which contains so rude a person. 

The English language expresses the name of one of our 
garments by a periphrasis ; a chemise^ when it is for the 
«se of a female, has a particular name. It is difficult to 
carry the modesty of terms any farther. Woe to the 
Frenchman who pr<mounces the word just mentioned 5 
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•▼try eye is cast.dewn, every dieeksiif«seâ witii blttsh* 
eSy and bo female will evef afterwards dare to be found 
in hifl company. 

The indelicate guest who at table should ask for the 
thigh of a chicken, would run the risk of never being 
again allowed to enter the house where this scandalous 
affair took place. You must ask for the leg of a chicken, 
and then you will be heard with complacency. Yet it 
is from such trifles, that insipid story-tellers who have 
only seen London a few weeks, have spoken of the nation 
as if they resided in the midst of them for years, have 
éi:patiated upon the diastlty of English females with a» 
emphasis Worthy of themselves, and the absurdities which' 
they have caused us to receive as oracles 5 in fine, they 
have anathematized all nations, the English excepted, 
and have declared that no women in the world preserve 
their native modesty like those of England. 

The French always say more than they do 5 the English 
on the contrary say less. We have decided as to wordsy 
ih favour of tlie English, 

But if the writers 'i>f moral and political novels in 
praise of England, took the twuble to examine a little more 
critically the manners of tliis people, with whom they are 
as little acquainted as with China 5 if in attending their 
theatres tlïey had understood, or asked an interpretation 
of most of their tragedies and comedies,* productions 
which amongst every nation may be considered the cri- 
terion of its morals 5 these Anglomaniacs would ha,v«; 

• Voltaire, nbtwitbstanditig the partiality for En^knd,^nd batreé- 
of his own country which pervade every page of his writings, even 
Voltaire, induced probiiMy by a jealousy of trade, eonibsses that 
nothing^ is more obscene and iininoial than the fingli^ Mage, and 
that it is impossible for a virtuous woman to be present, without 
blushing" at their représentations, etc. He cites particular éxpw^ 
sions, and whole scenes, for which I choose %o refer the readef to 
his works, or to the originals,' if any one is curious to consult them, 
rathet than to repeat such obsoene expressions myself. 
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known that there is not one of these productions (without 
excepting those of . the modern and highly polished 
Sheridan,) in which are not found those double entendres^ 
which are sometimes Jet fall by the performers on our 
camp stages for the entertainment of the populace» 
which the police never fail to suppress, and often 
punish ; that there is not one of these productions where 
are not found expressions, whole scenes, and almost, 
entire acts, whose disgusting obscenity would shock th^ 
eyes and ears of our most shameless libertines ; expres- 
sions and scenes, which the young misses of all classes ia 
England, seated beside their mothers, both hear and tfee 
without a blush. 

All those chapters in which the punishment of certain 
crimes is recorded, or which are remarkable for any im- 
purity of language or sentiment, are found in the Bible 
allowed to young ladies i and the pages of those BiUea 
where such chapters are found, are the most defaced, 
and the most injured by use ; an incontestible proof that 
they have been oftenest read. I speak from what I have 
seen, and therefore I may be credited. This sort of ex- 
perience hais long since convinced me of the wisdom of 
the enlightened clergy who confine the Bible, which is 
entitled to' our respect, but which it is not proper for all 
eyes to read, to the library of theologians. 

Unfortunately it would be very eaày for me "to prove 
by incontestible anecdotes, and by legal facts, that the 
English females do not forget what they have read in the 
Holy Scriptures ; these facts would furnish the measure 
of their character in their application of ttiem, and would 
prove how pure are their minds. But there are subjecti 
against which legislators and judges only are permitted 
to reinonstrate. I shall only say that it is not uncom- . 
mon in England to see amongst (hose in easy circumstan- 
cetfy the same bed occupied by the father, mother, and a 
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|;rown up daughter, and that the mother ia often driven 
awajr bj her husband and daughter. The crime of Wr 
eest is so common in England, that at the Maidstone As* 
sixes for ihe countj of Kent, in March 1813, throe of 
theerimtiiala were accused of this crime. 



CHAP.iXXIX. 

Military, 

jThb military spirit is the rage, or rather the jurevatling 
fashion (1813) in England. Half a century £^o, an En- 
i|lish o£Bcer would hardly hâTe dared to appear alone in 
public,' dressed in his uniform ; the rabble would have 
insulted, covered with mud, and even stoned him. The 
lu^onal vmtOTS had carefully kept up the prejudice that 
the regular army would be, from their profession, the 
Biost powerful supporter of despotism, and the most for- 
midable enemy of the national liberty. At present^ this 
branch of public spirit is changed ^ there is not a petty 
ehopkeepers boy in Comhill, Fleet-street, or the Strand, 
who has not a Pdisb surtout, long whiskers dyed blacky 
and hussar boots with spurs screwed on, and who does 
not wish to have it thought from his martial air, ^at be 
has made at ka^t one campaign in the Peninsula. 

One article of the ^t of Settlement * passed by Par- 
liament at the accession of William III. Prince of Orange, 
when the Stuarts were expelled, determines thattlie 
•oldiers cannof in any case be quartered in any place, 
eastle, or barracks made for that purpose. Inn-keeper9 

* Act of Settlement, — ^Tbis contains the conditions on which Wil- 
liam ill. was called and chosen ; it has been submitted to by ^ 
Mouse of Hanover, and cpnstitutes part of the oath which the Idngs 
take at their coronation. It is next to Magna Charts» the cop- 
tract on which until the time of Mr. Pitt, the support oi tiie con- 
stitution, now almost demolisheii, rested. 



were obliged to receive a number of soldiers for a cer- 
tain sum, M^hich number never exceeded six or seven. 
This practice is still observed by troops on the ma^ch. 
Its otject, at the passing of the act, was to keep alive t})e 
national spirit of the soldiers, and guard them agajinst 
the seductions of the throne* 

The. regiments of rojal guards themselves were sub- 
jected to this rule in London until the close of 1793^ 
when Mr. Pitt forced from Parliament a bill authorizing 
the building of barracks near the capital, and the station^ 
i&g of guards there. 

Before striking so deep ablowattbeconstitutioii^thej 
procured a great number o( petitions to be presented bjt 
those who were ol^liged by law to lodge the sohiiers^ 
demanding relief from tliis burden. A number of lifaa 
inhabitants of tlie diatmot of Westminster^ where these 
troops were quartered» supported these petitions, und^. 
pretence of maintaining public order« T^e soldiers, said 
they, distributed amount the. public houses» anci releas** 
ed from all inspection» left no security to the inhabitants 
of that part^of tlie city. The old friends of the consÉi"^ 
tMtion protested against it $ Mr. PiU laughed at them* 
The great majority of both houses were in the secret o^ 
the ministry, who were desirous that the soldiers ^ould 
no longer, live amongst tbe people^ and feared lest they 
^ould be seduced by the revolutionary prineiples of 
FraiM^e, The ministerial members w;ere besides delight . 
ed that the ministers should have at, their disposal a> 
military f(Mrce| Mwaya ready, whenever those princ^ikii. 
should cause an explosion amongst the people. At pre* 
sent every part of the English coast which overlodka 
France,^ is lined with barracks. In the interior, the 
ministry have erected them at every point where they 
have thought proper to aissemble troops, whether î-êguîars 
or militia. The city of London in particular is armedat 
til points with them. 
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The periodical writers, with which the citj àboaiH)f| 
iiow take as much pains to give a military turn to the 
public spirit^ as their predecessors did half a centaiy 
ago, to banish a similar spirit from the people. Everjr 
thing now in Great Britain is tending towards the despo- 
tism of the nobles. Families, who but a short twe ago 
destined their children to the study of law, or to coai- 
m^rce, now place them in the armj, and talk of nothing 
but the honours, distinctions, and promotions, which fol- 
low the profession of arms. 

At the time of the French revolution, the whole of the 
English army did not exceed sixty thousand men, most 
of whom were employed in the colonies, in Ireland, &c. 
The Parliament paid the King the expense of another 
army of thirty thousand men for Hanover ; two thirds of 
this sum found its way into the coffers of individuals, 
and sw.eiled the treasure, which the policy of that house 
- has always held in reserve, since it has been upon the 
titrone of England, 

The army now consists of two hundred' and thirty 
thousand men, * artillery and light infantry included. 
'fo these must be added thirty thousand men^ who form 
what is called the German Legion, and nearly the same 
number of soldiers, known by the name of marines.. The 
latter are destined for the servfce of the ships, and they 
have been augmented in the same proportion with the 
navy itself, t This corps has its generals and officers 
distinct from the rest, and is in a state of perfect subor- 
dination ; but what renders the marine corps disrespect- 

* The statements of the «my and militia are taken fitun those 
brought forward by Lord Castlereagh, at the commencement of the 
session of Parliament in48l3, relative to the biHs proposed for the 

new miMtary arrangements. 

f At the commencement of the session of 1813, H was proposed 
to incKase the navy by the addition often thou«md Jaâprs» snfl 
one thousand xnartaes. 



tlMe, and «oBsequently is Very itijànods to itst drgamza- 
tioDy is that all the crflcers aad soldiers who comimse it an; 
generally despised, and déserte tb be so. These sol- 
éiefs aref almost all procured by recruits of thieves aad 
ytàfaJtHmdÈ fh>m ifaepris<»ns, or from scoandrels wfaœhavè 
been disgraced in the regular army, or organized militia. 
Many children also are here disposed of, who discover 
vicious inblinations, and are too young to^ufter capitiÀ 
pumshnient ; this corps is, if Ilnaj usé the expression, 
the scum of fcums. 

■ After the infantry of t\ie regular army, is a secon^ 
army called the standing militia, its regiments amount 
in all to about seventy thousand men, but the ministry 
can greatly increase this number, by doubling the num- 
ber in thé battalions and companies, without at all change» 
ing the skeletons, for the ministers interpret as they 
please. those bills \vhich confer upon them any authority. 
Their friends in the two houses come to their assistance 
with adniirable address, and always prove that circum- 
atapces require the ministry to extend the provisions of 
the bill. 

The regular regiments bear the name of their number, 
end those of the militia the name of the county which 
raised them. The latter must be enrolled so long as tiie 
war lasts, and the soldier can only obtain a cSscharge in 
time of peace, and after ten years service. At its first 
institution the standing militia of each of the three 
kingdoms couid not go out of the county, and after- 
wards out of the kingdom; but the act of interchange 
f^rmits the ministers to send l]ie militia of England into 
ScoiUad or Ireland, and vice versa. This bill was pass- 
ed for the purpose of garrisoning Ireland with English 
troops, tq. prevent a revolt of the unhappy Irish, at a 
time when they were takii^ away the troops of that 
kingdom to send them into the peninsula* The ministry 
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were not sattsfied wMh tfaig violttioii ef ri|^ ; Aey eaui* 
ed petitions to be preBcnrted, requesting tfcirt the dteading 
militia might be sent to the crattnent, and there is deabt^ 
less a bill at their dispel. The ministers are in a stats 
rf permanent despotism. Bat as the d^rchj are wil«- 
Eng to appear to respect the people when they wiffa to 
obtain some extraordinary gn^t^ or to violate the consfi» 
tation, they do not go directly to the point $ theyiratfeel 
the public pnlse. The ministers prepare the inrâflb of 
the nation through the medium of the papers* The dan- 
ger is imminent, England is going to fall, is the ciy 
which resounds in every direction. They seduce a cer- 
tain number of those belon^ng to the class a£foetod by 
the bill ; they are asked for what they resolved to^xact, 
and they hate file appearance of yielding to the will of 
the people, when in fact they are acting in «qipontion to 
it. Such has been the constant dourse and stiidy of the 
SritiiAi ministry fer twenty jrears. * 
' Thé niilitia <M;cnpy all the garrisons and camps on the 
coast, since all the regulars have been sent to tiiecoi^ 
tinent. There is no diflerence in appearance and tactics 
between these^ troops and the regulars y ûie disciplioe is 
the same } and if there is any difference between these 
two divisions of the army, the advantage is even in fa- 
vour of the militia, as it regards the composition of the 
oflBcers. The reason is obvious ; it requires a certain 
income to enter it ; the colonel is generally a lord» and 
all officers of these corps are either large proprietors^ or 

* The Mt of'InUrckange was proposed by liord Castkreagb^ 
November 1013, and passed uoanimossly in thefhMiseofCoii»- 
ixioBa« with this modincatioD^ that no whole battalion of militia 
should be sent away, but that each| when i^quiredy should fbfniA 
400 men, oflEkers of companies, and two staff officer» t that this 
portion, united with similar portions, should form field battalionet ; 
ana that the main body of the battalions should remain in CngtalMi 
as a depot, to Ibe lecruttcit in the tisual manner. > 



tB etsj eircaBMttacei^» while ia the regular army it it 
ffufteieiit to be able to-purehase the commimen. / 

AAer this i^attdiag miUtia, cemea another sort of 
wifitia cfliled rebuEteerai It ia composed of the whole 
popidatioD of the lowest clafises, of every person having 
Éàe parish rigbt« . The govemmeat f«roishes each man 
itfith his annsy and a complete suit of clothes. These 
taen'wei^ formerly mustered by companies in {he cities 
or boroughs nearest their place of re8i4ence ; but since 
1611) they have been mustered by^ regiments, the whole 
month of May, in the shire town of the county. During 
this time they are under pay like r^ulars, and subject 
-to^the same discipline ; but no service can be required 
of them out of the county except in case of invasion. 
This militia forms a body of about thirty thousand men 
ill the Three Kingdoms. 

The recruiting of the regular aitmy should be made» 
according^^to the constitution^ by voluntary ^listment } 
that of the llieal militia takes place in two ways ; by 
voluntary enlistmenti and by drafting. The recruits 
are paid ten guineas at their enlistment. To fill up the 
ranks of the local militia, which is also called the regu- 
lar militia^ a draft takes place amongst all the married 
ttf^n from eighteen to forty-five years of age, resident in 
the parish^t the time of drafting, whether they have 
the parish right er net ; even foreigners not naturalized 
are not exempted. Those men only are exempted who 
are widowers, or married, having five children ; those 
who are enrolled in the volunteer militia f or those who 
have already been draped and have furnished a substi^ 
lute. One is always liable to be drafted between the two 
ages above mentioned, that is, for twenty-nine years. 
IÎ0 nation has so severea conscription law. The militia 
soldier when he is married, and has children, receives 
out of the poor tax of the parish wherewith to support 
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tw Wifii mi ddjldrettb Tbc regular aoUUtr lu» im^ this 
adyaatag^» attd it k this diffètaoce vkidi «wk^tf it dUft- 
euU to obtaia vdnalaiy lecraiAs for the r^ttlav mmj 
MWtt^t the mibtia. 

The raigalaf armyy wbes thevofatataryrecnâisjareaat 
«ufficieni» îa saw recciHtedligr force amonget theatanéing 
niUtia. A. ^uoia h deaigiiated for each iniUtta Begîmcnt 
which thejr are eompelied to furatah^ The officers try 
to prooiue this aniinber of men by exciting their eath«*> 
4ftifa« «ad ikeBB recriiking ofioera are rewarded by m 
warrant in the regular army» If the inpalse of ovthii* 
aiasm cattDot be prodacecl^ becauae the number ^ mea 
.to be furnÎBliM is conaiderable, the staft* offioerof the 
battalion designates by name the men destined for the 
Degalar army | the soldter named then submissively goea 
ever, and receives the bounty upon entering the regulaa 
army* 

The standuigmiUtia being reduced and insufficient la 
fill up tile voluntary militia, has also furnished its ^uota 
in 1811, 1812, 1813, and 1814, but in a mamer entirely 
peculiar to itself. It was- to obtain this, that the bill 
waapaased ordering a muater for a month, of each battaw 
lion of thia dass of militia. The volunterj eoHsteeat 
did nat procure a single person when it was firat pr^po* 
aed 1^ wh^iping and prisons tiad but little better eifect | 
the volunteers could not be compelled. The govemaiest 
utwer violates the laws in England ; but wben there 9 
need of it, it causes them to be violated by the unhappy 
wretches whom they are desirous to come at* By 
closer discipline they produced revolts, and then the 
gniky, aul]^ect to the penalties of the mutiny bill, l^o^ght 
themsehires fortunate in saving themselves from being 
littttg or transported, by becoming soldiers. 

The service of the regular army is for no fixed term ; 
t&c .sol4iers are onlj?* discharged on account of eld agOj 



Sttious ' infinity) or veands. The afipoiniiEieiit «nd 
fromotioB nf irfBeers fron tlie grade of emgOy or «nb- 
UentoMUit» to that of major, exelwûvdy, is made bj 
purchasing the commission. The Ring grants, thowgh 
^ TWtAjj some brereta in these grades Aroagh (aTOur, , An 
' «nsipt may remain an ensigtifia whole life time if he iénot 
aofficie&fljr rich to purchase ahigher o^mmiesien. Bitt Hie , 
son of a lord^r rich man,who b» whait fa called an i&tereit 
in Pptiament, bj purchasing his commissiens, and be- 
igmnii^ at fifteen^may beeome majer of a regiment ate^- 
teêii, without ever joiàitig one, or leafing ike unWersièy» 
* The nomination and - prmnotion by die King^ only 
^commenee at the grade of major ; favour and intrigue 
iben decide almost every prefeirment. The. head 4>f 
•the army ia always composed of children taken from the 
first families in tlie two houses «)f Pariiamfint. A rigi# 
discipline and whipping, applied with unexampled bar- 
barity/or the least fault, supply the place of Âat point 
éf honour by which every thing may be obtained from a 
French soldier» 

' The situations of ensign, lieutenant, and ci^Maiit, are 
fiold at a pretty moderate price. When the gavemment 
bestows any of them, its appointments, almost alwaya 
i^ected by intrigue, fall upon sharper», vagabonds or 
footmen i witness tl^ appointment of ^fte jockey of the 
dblebrated Mrs, Claike. l^e venality of these appoint* 
ments destroys all sort of miUtary merit* It is not un* 
common t» see a dissipated captûn sell his commismmi, 
and descend to a lientenancy, and then sell that, and 
purchase the place of an ensign. I have seen several 
sergeants who had been officers, had soUt thrir commis- 
aions, and were afterwards sold themselves as oommon 
soldiers. I have seen in a little town, a merchant's cl^k^ 
who after robbing his master to a considerable amount, 
was sent into the.army as an ensign i bis fttber pore haa^ 

18^ 



9M a ir^gihoiid whi» Imm uAà bis liberty iàvrouib fmiinn, 
«TM a. tfttbbcr» mh^jy ^rifartiig hi»sdf» hts lyfcily»i>»» 
fi ll» ad tba.bftlter. • TbÎA fàrqvdice hm ia^ttm^ésgmi^ 
•ièbtkM âÎMA the «in id jntmifiNtoeîef ia-lf^û «m^ 
1811, fbrMi frgaeat Qiunber f^ baneit feo|rie io wUr th^ 
sMHkj iM froomm bnnd 4 b«t Éhe.gov«riuiMBii4 ba» Mv«r 
4ot»e-aiij diBsig to eleiate themiod of th«.«oMier4lllMl 
iasiiire hiwiL miûk a desÂra afdaitg bonmir ^ohis aiti»atiqil« 

Thib cawabj lanviMit in ail to abont thirty «five Aoa* 
saadmta» At tba first viev thoir^drofla mi^à^m^^ 
borats mal^e. Aeia appear the handsoiaert iv^ Eurape. 
Bat the horsee» tœ delicately kept, cease to be so ia jthe 
field) aad are sot proof agmw^t fatigiie. In Spain an at* 
^ottpt was made to nine the character of the E^gli^ 
aavaUrjfbat they have only naorped that of the Gennan 
Legion * under their pay, which it incomparably P^fS^ 
im\^ hiitthia.ia tbefatoof all nations who are so^onfor- 
tuaate asia send their soldiers into tiieSlnglish rankibor 
to .ante» intoaBritidi aUianoe. Thin €|;otiati<;Al ^ 
proud |»éofde ascnbe «vary thing to tbemselve^y imd wish 
to monapoliee every thing« 

Beskiet the regular icavalry, the Englisbs hav^ a ^^o»* 
teer cavalry, called F«o«eitr^,eomposedof all the ooiinf 

*■ The eitgti4i enjoy Hia repolalicNi of laivMiff tboOncst hêntâ 
and befttai^ci9tler»în £urop«, an4 y^tUvev have the worst csvalp 
ry. The car« of a horse in the stable and in the camp, ' are two 
th'm^' entirely different The Biiglish gallop and leap a deleft 
with xuurh itiitepiitt^ acoonliiig lotfaa abiUtiee qF ili«aarit| 
tliey are break^neckâ^ but they are not riders. Th^ Englishman is 
naturally addicted to drunkenness and insuboi'dination ; asevc^ 
4Weif>Ufke alone «an acnnttiaiid'lliàofattdî«i»eln*tlui fitfid 1 hèim 
BO compassion for bis hprse, but is cruel towardt him» ao4^dMf 
not know how to manage and take care oîhlm as he ouglit Thé 
horse is his rietioii and not hb comrade in war. 



the maa frem^beiDg drafted for tiie militia. ïWWse-^ 
«M. »ve énatscdm Une, iheir Itttads c«vttie4irithft 
MméI^ aitfl «tbèjr are ^arnoed «trîtba satnfe^a iâfla,aaii« 
tiraoci'offisMâ. l%«f amaoÉMtkReattiifileMdtiKsaMH 
fttElieft îtt tito neMsesiTiUafcs aftd- Aerego^tlir^iigh fom 
ÎDiûœiMrrèfl^ Hi» akMigrfr lalDea 0ace wheattfai»^ basi^ 
iha leail*«rofk IQ 4o> in Ihefièlda. 'f^e excarcM sa 
fuerfiimMd m livà morakig^ aâd ^fape^onenuui retuma^în^ 
-naitîafttlT'JHiiDtk The cfarilU Mtnetuaes.^oatmua eight 
âl^ê, «tid never hmger iàtkXk tweh«» Tlkb aoct^xf cvrak* 
rf has not yetlieen called •upon tofevfonn aojr aewtccu 
Xam asfiured^ and I am incMned te helte^e^ihat eMogetin^ i 
er^it^woald fomr a body ef nearly aistjr Iheaaaod^ bmi»» 

Th^ English artillj»'y^ Biaré'iraitieNmf ihan o«ir8^ m 
pmlien' to^Ae irmj^k coiii)»oaed of ^ haiiiitiHneet ineo 5 
!ta tpatii horses h«ve uiagiiificeiit carrtage-ta«iLMA|^^theii» 
ii^ nothing in any artillery which i» 8« potior to tbeir ivea 
woric^ n^els aaid harness $ and thrfwottld appear t0 
\fte^ attained the twoeseeatial poinlsiA this depsuetmeety 
sëUdlty and U^tness, if they liad never travelled ai^ 
ffherehut in Englamd. Bat tbeaeexoeHent horses shar« 
oo^ better fate in^the field ^han those of the e«rahy. \vk 
position, the English arilUery yidds to no othcr i» ce«^ 
lerity of jnovemeaU and leveiltngoC their .pieces 1 bttt Ia 
tiielb)d,'it isincapaUe'OfinaiiesHvrfng. So their light 
MtiUery fenned io imitation of ours, is only an artillery 
fhr parade, whieh thrf are oblige to tnist ratirely to 
liuseigners. . . 

. Every English battery attacked, by Frenehmeny how» 
ever strongly protected is almost always carried. Our 
inptiaosity aatoniahes and eonfoonds them, and they 
ISGW not how to tâiat it. As impetuosity Is every thing 
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in an «tta^L^ Ai» kiftd, ^verjr retson which raidert 
«» fit Cmt if^ prtvtnt» the Eagliah fron ever sttcceadai^ 

The English iBght peifectijr w«U la Use ^ «ad mUk 
their elbows supported, althoi^. &eir tenperaioeiit» 
more cool and deliberâte than ours, better fits th^em for 
taking a good aim, jet their solcUers are the wsmt made»- 
men in Enn^. . When we haye nobody to deid with 
but them, we never fail to drive tiiem bad^ witii.^e 
rapidity of Ug^ning. They are sensible é[ this, and 
therefore forognertf are always appointed to perform'^is 
aort of service. In former wars it was donc by ^keii 
Hanoverians ; and they took care to save their nationai 
pride under the pretence that these troops who bore no 
comparison in their ranks, mif^t serve to clear the way> 
and to skiniMsh, because they were better, acquainted 
with the continent than their own men* 

When one English line is broken, it becomes neces^ 
sary to pass through them, disperse them promptly, .anA 
cut them off from the second line. An Englishman t^ 
lies easily by means of that instinct which makes butt 
believe that he is strong only when bis elbows are sup^^ 
ported } being rallied, he cannot be brought back to Û^ 
charge, but sustains it twice, and even4he third time. 

The French when once broken, unless they have eji* 
cellent officers, in whom an experience in war has taii^t 
them to place unbounded confidence, run, and trust only 
to themselves for safety* When rallied, they may be 
brought back to* the charge ten times in a day, if they 
are brokm so often, but their impetuous courage dset 
not easily permit them to wait for it. When attackijQg, 
they never stop to count numbers, and if Aey ever do it 
it is only when they are waiting. The English alwaya 
count. The military talent of that nation may be soUdy 
but never brilliant. , To risk nothing unless they are Um 
times the strobgest, and then with infinite precautioa» 



and toalwK}^ teinforite^isliie greatest secret Df ftéir 
generals. Ofié only, ^tHife the estaMishment of the tvm 
«Mnardties^ Ler4 ]^terborof?gii, in the iPi^ar ofthe Spaa- 
îèh aoeeewon, fcaghtki tl^ French «iyl^; he had only 
a4ia»ëfîil ^Ëo^ish, his army was almost wht>llj Spanisfr, 
«iiéeetii|N>Be(i of good troops $ he ha» been but IHtle ap- 
plauded by hfs countrymen^ who did not wish him to 
kate f mftators, hecaose they ^oald not always find Span* 
isii' armies ready to acquire reputafioii for them. 

Thesoktiers of the English regular army, in every 
branchy cost four times as much as those of other nations; 
ThM* p^y in money is more^ian four times greater tiian 
that of the €l«tman soldiers. They receive a coat every 
yearv and ether clothes ia proportion. It must require 
ait the tile wealth of that country, or rather the enormous 
taxes they endure^ fjb meet svdi immense expenses, ex- 
pcMes which undergo no retrenchment. But if the Eih 
gliab government pays its soldiers even to prodigality, 
while they are Jo servie^} it abandons them with coM 
barbarity when they are worn out This people, whose 
spirit is essentially mercantile, appreciate only presenlc 
«ervices of whatever kindj and the past is noàihig id 
their view, if the man who has been useful is no longer 
able to render them any service. 

^o honourable reward, no consolation awaits the En- 
glish soldier at thb close of his career, and this has no' 
other terminadon than his utter inability to serve. If 
agedf a warrant to beg is all that is granted Ivim. À mili-^ 
tary hospital, known by the name of Chelsea Ho&pitaV 
whieh can contain about twelve hundred men, serves as 
an asylum for that number of favoured cripples ; but the 
majority of this class obtain a very trifling pension, and 
live by be^ng. The old soldier submits so much the 
more wfllingly to this disgrace, as the whole of his mi!î- 
tary life has been a state of continual debasement. 
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The conduct of the government towards foreiga solr 
diem, whom it has enlisted orrecj^c*^» ^ *^^^ ^^^ ^"*^^ 
when they are crippled and nnahle to serve. They are 
embarked) and cast naked and helpless upon some beach 
on the continent, at the mercy of the waves. Some of 
thesQ wretched beings, possessed of a little money, have 
seen themselves robbed of it by the navy officers them- 
selves, at the time they were cast upon the coast Many 
have perished on the coasts of Holland, who have been 
overtaken by the tide and drowned. * At the time of 
the Flushing expedition, they enlisted all the Flemings 
they could find in the depots of prisoners of war ; many 
of these wretches wounded in the expedition, and ampu- 
tated, were again thrown into the hulks as a reward, on 
their return to England. 

In Chatham Roads there were three prisoners of this 
description, a Fleming, a Lorraine and a Swiss ; the last 
belonged to the fourdi regiment in the garrison at Elvas, 
at the convention of Cintra. The English enlisted more 
than one hundred men of that regtinent $ the Swiss sol- 
dier in question was placed in the regiment of marines, 
made three campai^s with them, and when he was dis- 
abled by his wounds, he was thrown into the prison ship 
Canada. This Swiss was named Louis Ferendich, of 
the canton of Lucern. When he was thus buried in the 
hulks there was due him two years pay f but the marines 
and sailors being only ^paid when they are discharged, 
{he unfortunate man never obtained a penny of what was 
due him. 

Louis Loup, from the suburbs of Bruges, was one of the 

garrison of St. Domingo ; he was enlisted at Herman 

* This custom of thus casting upon the coast all the old soldiers 
who are worn out or maimed, and who are not English subjects bv 
birth» haa been made publican all the oewipftpers. Sogae Dutch 
boats have saved many of these unfortunate b^gs just as the/ 
were about to be swaUowed up by the sea. 
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Cross, and conducted to Flushing, where he lost an arm. 
When the expedition returned, he was again thrown into 
fheliulks, and was not even sent home at the capitula- 
tion. The cause of this last injustice was attributed to 
the fears of the government, lest the poor wretch should 
publish the horrible treatment which he had suffered. 

Joseph Tiffer of Lorraine, belonging to the fourteenth 
af the light troops who was taken prisoner in Calabria, 
and who enlisted in the German Regiment, where he 
served five je^rs, being severely wounded, was thrown 
into the prison ship Samson. I only mention three men, 
1»ecause they were with me at Chatham, but I assert that 
there is a prodigious number who have suffered the same 
fate at Plymouth and Portsmouth, after' having been 
disabled in Spain. 



CHAP. XL. 

JViuy-^JMTatmer of JSnKste«n*. 

1 HE navy is recruited in several ways 5 1st, by the vol- 
untary enlistment of seamen — 2d, by enlisting in the 
prisons all the worthless apprentices and servants who 
have been guilty of theft, but cannot be branded, or of 
crimes which are not heinous, yet punishable by the laws . 
—3d, by seducing the prisoners of war of every nation— 
aiid finally by the i^re^ga?;^ ; which last mode is only 
Icnown and practised in England. Pressing is perform* 
ed at sea in time of war^ on board of all merchant vessels 
by government ships, who thus reinforce their crews, and 
soneitifaes give worn out and sick sailors for those wha 
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are joung, strong, and robust. ^ If is practised als0 ^ 
knd m ail the populous cities. 

The j^ress, that last resort for recruitS) and which exposes 
the real wedcnessof tlie resources of Englaad, the press 
gives rise to scuffles from which tKe weakest party mrèr 
retires without dislocated arms, bro)cen legs, b!ack ejes, 
fifactured bones, &<f. It would nerertheless he' wrong 
to suppose that any one is allowed to strike one of the 
presêgang} opinion alone has made any diflference be- 
tween the respect due to hlro, and that which every citi- 
zen bears for a constable. The pressman addresses 
himself only to the wretch whose whole responsibility is 
in his own person ; and once arrested, the latter has no 
other puniÂment to apprehend, Ihan that of being sent 
to sea after some days imprisonment, and plain common 
senfie teaches him that he does right to resist, since he 
will avoid ' being a sailor if he escapes. 

A sailor in England, is one for life, or as loôg as he 
retains sufficient vigour and health to con^nue in service. 
When he is completely exh&usted,0r crippled, a discharge 
with permission to beg, arc the"^ recompense he obtains 
from his country. 

' We speak with admiration of the Eiigliah, we unceas- 
ingly extol then* naval establl^ments, their hospital'tbr 
invalids, called Greenwich Hospital, in which their 
brave sailors, their tor^ as they call them, mutilated and 
infirm, receive from their grateful country all the atten^ 
tiohs of a noble hospitality. ^ 

England covers the waters of both hemispheres with 
her vessels and sailors, and England has one hospital for 
three thousand sailors. 

The Mildings at Greenwich are built at the bottom. 

of a hill beautifully ornamented with trees, arid situated 

on the banks of the Thames, two miles from London. 

"luildings excel in beauty our Hospital for Inva- 



Uiif ihe 4K>ear«iioe h mlintrtWf, buta residence in 
^m retreat i$ only granted to a small nneibsr of iavcmr* 
itea» and excAmvelj to natives. Tt&e rest beg widi a ifife 
and three pr fourdiildren; for En^ish marriages ar# 
wcjpvoUfic* As to foreigners, and tiiese fotm a little 
iMswe Jaais one tbicd of the crews of the navy» tfac^ are 
castf as 1 have .di»serYed, upon the nearest shore of their 
own country with the arrears coming to them» if they 
bol«^iiq;.to an .allied fowery and without a penny if they 
belong to a power at war. When the French papers ifi 
l^X% j»atly complaiheil of this barbarous custom, the ' 
xiMirt oC St. James was somewhat troubled» It was. then 
that we aaw soldiers, wounded in the army of hwà 
Wellington, while fighting for England, poure^l into 
the prison ships, and cast amongst the French prisoners 
of war. If it was possible for me to coneéal the horror 
with which such political conduct inspired me, 1 felt a 
sentknei^ of an honourable and secret )ay, and this was 
the impression which tbi& infiunons spectacleof disloyal- 
ty made upon my brave companions in misfortune, upevi 
Frenchmen^ whom &ey wished to compel to «uml them* 
selves under the banners of England. 
, The discipline on board vessels of war is extremely 
severe. If they did not take the greatest and the most 
rigorous precautions to prevent desertion^ no vessel 
could anchor in any roads without being soon deserted ; 
but. it is not custcMnary to permit the sailors to land in 
£ngland, on their return from a anise, as is the 
.practice in France. Asûlor, so long as he jsintha 
aervice, can only see his natal soil, the village of Us 
ancestors, from the topmasts of his ^vessel. Men viho 
Can be. trusted, perform the service of the boats in 
^port, and they are always the same trusty persons* This 
kkaA of service is even performed in England by peopU 
-of the harbour, who do ^ot belong to the ship's crew. • 
19 
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Some EogHdi uilora hav^been hi tbe âfervice twenty- 
five yetr» $ thej h&v« mled to «very part af the kpown 
warMy and ^tiwM sailor» have nevor set foot on land for 
six hears» if diey have not (teen ao fbrtuoate as to be tai^ea 
prisoners. I have seen thonsasds 4>f English sailors 
who had been prisoners in France^and had no other visk 
than that of meeting at sea with a force sufficient to cap- 
ture their resseh 

When a ship is dismantled to be repaired or impror- 
ed, tlie crew is put on board another vessel $ they do not 
tonch the shore. As for the resii the payment of the 
aailors is made with much exac^ess, but only when they 
are entering a port of Oreat Britain. Tbe sums advanc- 
ed for clotfws .furnished during the cruise are deducted, 
and he is credited with the^overplos of his allowance -gf 
victuals ; for the sailors being abundantly supplied wiih 
provisions» have a r^ht to leav« in the oamboose whi^ 
they have more tium they wish to connume» ^ Th^ is al- 
lowed them in their account» and this sum^ joined, to 
tiseir wagee^irocures them a consid^nble aniount. But 
they rapdiy profit by the fruit of their labors. 

To deprive tbe sailor of a wish to visit the Ismd, and 
ioprevent tbe spirit of revolt imnMi&teiy after peace, 
the vessel is op^ied^ to all the girls of a dissolute life, 
•uriui.oflSsritbemselves. Sometimes moreover, for form's 
nake, a hypocritical captain requires tbe female visitors 
to ^e the. tiUe of the sister, niece, cousin, or relation 
0f. the sailor they desiguate, accordhig to Ae list ^nt 
ashore $ itjs to them a real lottery of age, form and 
money. These women never fail, to bring with them a 
tgreat abundance of provisions of the dearest kinds; 
some.spirituous.Uquors^ but not withoi^t some contrivance 
and secisecy ; in fine, they bring clothes for their o^n 
nse, which they /U^ke their sweethearts .buy, and wl)at 
Is of more importance» pay for. Commonly in^i^ur or 
^ve days, and always in eight, all the cash of tli^ crew is 
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landed ; then ever j ihing is restored to eràer^ the ship ia 
cleansed and aealily fitted up, and the diseipliBe takes its 
usual course. The time during which it has been suspended 
is amply redeemed bjr the distribation of the ninetails, and 
by less caution in the mode of mangling their shoulders. 
The women of irregular life swarm in the Bnglish sea- 
ports. Thej are compared with those in our ports in the 
proportion of five to one. Thej receive assistance froih 
the government at the times which are what they cail 
dead seasons* I have even been assured that these funds 
are ass^ned tbei|i out of the private purse of the Quoen, 
iLttd ftej generally go by tiie name of Queen Caroline^ 
daughters. This may appear a little too strong, but this 
is not at an to her prejudice in England» and I know not 
but this appellation may be a satirical application nuuie 
by public opinion» it being notorious that all the prin- 
cesses are mothers of fitmilies^ although unmarried. 

It is an excellent custom f^ the qoarternraiter to 
cause a shop well furnished with all sorts of gatment» of 
a good quality to be kept on board. The prices are ifii- 
ed by the superior officers oT the vessel. When the cg- 
view of the baggage is made, and a sailor is thought to 
needapieceof clothiug^it is delivered to him wiU\oat 
waiting for him to ask for it ; thei«M»olen clothes^ dirty, 
worn out, and impregnated with pestilential miasm, atft 
thrown into thé sea. They do not allow those tat- 
tered garments, numberless patches, and beggatly rags 
. with which the French sailors are covered. The health 
<)f the crew is improved by it, the cleanliness is perfect, 
and the appearance more satisfactory. This is an ob- 
ject of reform to which tlie attention of the administra- 
'tion, and heads of the French navy should be directed. 
The salubrity and welfare of the service is concerned ; 
and in^his respect vve ought to imitate with eagerness 
the English, who are our sup^iors in point of order, and 
naval discipline. 
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CHAP. XLI. . 

JVTHqf Offieerê. 

JL Hs nayj officers are composed of two distinct classeSi 
perfectly separate. The first destined for promotioQi 
and who obtain it earlj according to their merit or pat« 
ronage, is composed of the sons of lords, officers of the 
first rank, members of Parliament, citizens in tlie liberal 
professions, priests^ physicians, lawyers and merchants^ 
who have already received the rudiments of education in 
tfieir families, or in academies. These apprentices ara 
treated in much the same manner as ours are ; it may 
•ven be added to the praise of the English captains, 
that they take better care of them when onboard, than 
ours do. They ship at ten or twelve years of age with 
the grade of midshipmen» whii^h answers to our ospiraM 
w garde marine. 

The second class never rise above the grade of lieuten* 
ant, except in very rare instances. It is^ composed of 
cabin boys. These are children of mechanics connect- 
ed with Commerce, and of poor people protected by a 
navy officer, who ships them in his serviee. If he is 
worth the trouble, and gaips the affiîction of his master, 
the boy i^s taught to read and write, and make calculations, 
and is favoured with the perusal of a few books on the 
elements of navigation. The habit of hearing the .officers 
converse, and of observing what is practising around 
him, ends In the elevation o( the intelligent or attentTye 
cabin boy above the comiDon sailors. After fifteen oc 
sixteen years sailing, that is, at the age of twenty-five, 
the boy is admitted to the grade of midshipnpn, andfivs 



years service ia tins grade renden him fil to become a 
Kentenmnt. 

The midsliipmeii and lieatenantoy tiius promoted^ are 
eharged with llie most painfal part of the mott laborious 
daties ttf their rank ; they iospeet every minutise of discU 
pline» and they do it mût the severity of slarves who are: 
appointed the Overeieers of ^ th^ e^als» 

Some by their ecooomy marry the dau^tèrs of trades^ 
Ben in easy èircumstances^ and this resource; with a 
SmaU pension, enables them even to live respectably*. 
OAeers of this grade, who have retired, command the 
prisoâ ships ; and it may well be supposed that men so 
vulgar, uneducated, avaricious, and accustomed to the 
excfrcise of a terrible didcipTine, cortduct toi^ard^ prison- 
ers "With shocking brutality. The management of the. 
Imlks or fiving tombs, the floating prisons of England,. 
wiH be seen in due time. 

To deny tiie superiority of the English over the French 
^▼y> Vould be to deny a fact. If, however, the infor- 
matîon of the tws navies Is compared, it is certain that 
fte present navy of France contains officers wellinform- , 
ed, and of the first rate talents, and England can hardly 
reckon any who can class with the second rank of our 
enHghtened mariners. ^ 

In France, the management of the vessel depend^ en- 
tirely upon the captain; who never fails to display him- 
self in skilful manœuvres, and upon the officer of the 
«inarter, who receives his orders, and gives the command. 
'fhe sailing master is only charged with the care of the 
nautidar instrutnents ; he reports the day^sworic of the 
ASp every day to the captain and oAcer of the quarter. 
The mid^ipmen and captain, also make their xaleula- 
• iions, and prick, out the place on the chart where the 
vessel niitsf be according to her known latltudîe, and thé 
Vsngltude calculated* 
19» 
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In EnglaDdi accoi-ding to the route vbtch Ihé ca||ii«ii» 
has directed, in pursuanceof his instmctions^ the vossei 
deftends entirel jupon the BaiKng-maoter or pUot, who is 
generallj the most expiM^ucéd and the best practic&l 
navigator en board. Formerly 'Hoe officer in the En- 
glish navy had only th^ nmk of master, which answers 
to our rank of commabder of a merchant Tessel, but now 
the WHrters are lieotenantSf and tidiefeatik vit% lipem. 
Slicing the whole of the enm, tbtj have the du^rge pi 
the Teasel $ their responnbilftj, their rig^ iht^w év^y 
in wovkk^ the Teasel m» tte same èa those «f ^vir coAst 
pilots onboard Teasels Juirt enteiÎBg or leanogfM»^ 
' I shall not hare the presttnqitioBtod#cîde>whMikid 
the best way of the two» kmi experiewe bait oswdnceA 
ineihat our naTy officers being under gieKler«bligali0M 
to work and inf<M:«i themad«^ are in realitjr momteaios- 
ed and miore skilM seasien than the' Enp^* navy 
^^kert. ' • 

We «re ia tile habit of seeing er^ihing whidblMi- 
loilgs te ear nèi^ibours in a&TouraUe li^f we^kaM 
been led to think that fai England fortaneupened ewider 
' field for geàiul and exertion* This i^a was<alwty» ima 
of oor EhgHsh paradoxes* The astswahingfortian*^^ of 
Adm&fal Rèdney Is ^eotitinually died; he was. a. poor 
chiM^ bfoa^ lyp in Scheapkid, and Enffaadt ia4iie joi^y 
country^ it was saûliaFrance». wheveÂisinettman €€Hiid 
;haTe obtained 4he comniattd of fleets. ' Rodney had; been 
educated at Count's Cdlege, a seminary founded by ]Bd- 
'^ard.VI. <br a hnadred young orphans» and aoswec^in 
sénie degree to onr Mident military scheol^^and to.tbe 
fadds for poor scbolavs granted byftfiefiij^enm'itt.tbe 
'Lyéseiuns. These }schdars^ children of d» first faa^Ues; 
geneiidliy £11 ëistîDgiiiihed places in tbachnnch, and; at 
tlie bar, in thcf Hoase <tf Commons^: and in A«ianny nad 
B^yy. Such is the hospital where Admiral lilodney ifas 
i^çluca^ed. 
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CHAP.XLII. 

English Clergy. ' 

±nti, Bfi^iih clévgf are the rrobest îb ChmteBdoni» 
Henry VIIL in his ragt against Rome» wbkhbad refua- 
"ied hint a divorce fiwn Catharine ef Arragon, aMbheâ 
^ eoti^nt» and chapela ef brotherhood» appropriated 
their wealth ' to hie own ose, and gare a part of it to hie 
partisans* "The fortune of the Duke^of Bedierd took its 
^riee fro«i>this coofiscationi aAd the grant made hgr Henry 
^itf« Bat this monarch) to whom his secular clergy 
aoggeated the idea of separating from the Romish Church, 
for thepurpose of recetYing from them perauatto» to di- 
vorce for conscience sake, and to take as many wives ai 
hé pleased^ did notiorg^ the complaisant clergy i»hom 
lietetmiied. Qaten' Sltubeth, bis daughter, Igr estah*» 
Ulbîog tifee Utnngyi Mitated his liberal example to se- 
eare'-tiie attachment Hf this» clergy, and to consolidate a 
rev^lntionf witbaoi ¥4)loh she coidd not use h<r throAe 
tomdvantsge. It ia from this poUcy tfaatf the itamense 
4*«f«niiea é£ the hishopa» deans, canons lof the remain- 
^ibg^eathedndsyreotoravaodvkars are derived. . . 

. The Afidibishop of Ganterhory, Frimale of JBo^aad, 
enjoy» a teveaoe of mere than th^eeaâiiiHia of. franc»; 
the Bishop, of Winchester has an income of more than 
>Mro m3iions>«tc< The coUectioB of tithes on all the 
vplroducts>ef Ae earthy a reHgioas tax rigorously cdleetw 
ed'iai England^ is a great source of the wealth of the 
«'ftlkqsyy and baa increased In an astonishing manner by 
the poogreés and imprgvemeiit of agncttttnie. 
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* Tliere are some subaltern priests^ that officiate in pet* 
ij chapets, who hare not so nrnch reason to be {Aea^ed 
with their gleanings in &e tineyard of aie Lord* Tfiey 
receive a stated and trifling sum from the rector, yicar, 
on incombent, who idoM bas arrij^t to eirtleet the tithes 
on the territory beIon|;ing to the chapel. The salaries of 
these officiating ministers, which is still the same as it 
was under* ElÛKabeth, widi a tfitingadettioa nnder 
Queen Anne, to barely sufficient for their sdMistenee 
They are precisely in the same situation with our cî^de'' 
vaut vicars on yearly allowance^ whose bounty was pmd^ 
by the tythingmen. The children of this imfort»nalÉi^ 
portion of the fii^Ksh clergy, generally supply the grcAt 
cities with sharpers and vagsbonds, and girls of ill fiune ;. 
their pitiful vanity Ukà that of Ûmr &^)y, not permit^ 
ting them to l<àm a Érade. 

The oWgations^ or duties of &e clergy are not trou- 
blesome. Those who are placed at tiie head of parishes 
or. chapels, baptize, marry^ and bury persons of jjieir 
cemmuuioB ; »sd, except in these cases, they have verjp 
little communication with their parishioners. On Sont 
day they read prajers, which last half an hour, monring 
and evening, frotn tiie desk whieh is at Ibe foot of fto- 
pulpit I and tiiey add â sermon of the same leHgtk 
When a priest wbhes to preach sometiiiilg good,' he* 
generally buysbi» sermon ready made, and he has not; 
like ourpfiests^ the trouUe of committittg it to memory.. 
^ The custom of reading sermons- in the English churdi 
is derived from à political cause. The priest is oKliged' 
ief present his religious discourse before tàe magistri^^ 
and to swear that he has not said or made use of amy 
eifpresston not contained in his manuscript; for the- 
Ei^lish minister can t>e called to account if he fs si6« 
pected of having promuIgaM a^octrine edntrary to the* 
established lawe. lie ministers of *Ae high churdi ià' 
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i,iiiportiuit political cases 4»£tea FOceb^B th«ir disçomaes 
alremij written^ with ao ord#r from the bûJiop to road.. 

Mr.. Whitbread «^omplaîned Ui JteliaweBtf Oct, 31, 
181^ oftlie pmctioe of thug s^fidiag4tg(HMime&iQ^wliic}i 
tliej excited to assassination. He added that sev^^l 
BÛmatars^and amongst others oae «f bis tcquaÎBtaiioe 
in the CQUAtjr of Bedford^ had fouiul the provocations so > 
shocking that ha re&^ to read them in tiie church. Mr.. 
Bathiir^tf minister of state» onlj. observed in answer», 
that such sermiQiiSt and provocations of that nature^ 
might be the. fruit of a^ indiscreet zeal» but that the 
goverJganQnt bad np part in it.. I (mve myself heard onç . 
af thesa sjRrmftis at Aah^um io Derbyshire, snd the 
orator had bàrdlj descended fràn the pulpit before iwo 
FrenohoiaB w^e niurdered in the street by m&k r^fB-' 
iog from the church* 

The wife of one of these preachersi a Mr« Proby, 
tainistcr of litcbfield, in whose jHresence they wera 
conversing upon tiie impropriety of these sermons^ and 
particularly against this expression delivered by her > 
hyAaiHlf ^^ 7%at. to kiU a Frenchman whesrever As. 
^nnUd be met unth^ was a work pleaéing to Bad^* allow- . 
ed that this ^xpressiom pei*hap& was toe strongs bat 
that it was indi^pensibly necessary to keep up the public > 
spirit, that the people, should be excited to abase and 
beat the Vrench prisoners qf war as ofteu as they dsred 
to show themselves, Litchfield he» sever contained less 
tiian three hundred prisoners of war, who have thera 
BttSsred unheard of cmcitieSf 

Much is said of the political aj»d religious toleratioQ 
of En^and. AH sects ,a^ tolerated there ^ the Catho- 
lies alone are nqt allowed publicly, .to ^reise their 
worship. As to tjheir pqli^cal chlirity, f^f Hihiteh yf^y 
hav« just given a specimen, see tha.folIowiBg public 



«re joungf strong, and rotnist. ^ If U praetised alia iff 
kind in all ITie populous cities. 

The j^ress, that last report for recruits, and which exposes 
the real weakness of tiie resources of EnglaBd, fAe press 
gives rise to scuffles from which tKe weakest psrtj never 
retires without dislocated arms, broken legs, black eyes, 
lîHictured bones, &<5. It would nevertheless be wrong 
to suppose that any one is allowed to strike one of the 
pressgang^ opinion alone has made any difference be* 
iween the respect due to him, and that which every citi- 
zen bears tot a constable. The pressman addresses 
himself only to the wretch whose whole responsibility is 
in Ins own person ; and once arrested, the latter has no 
other puni^ment to apprehend, tiian that of being sent 
to sea after some days imprisonment, and plain common 
sense teaches him that he does right to resist, since h^ 
will avoid' being a sailor if he escapes. 

A sailor in England, is one for life, or as loftg as he 
retains sufficient vigour and health to continue in service. 
When he ià completely ediausted,or crippled, a discharge 
with permission to beg, are the~ recompense he obtains 
from his country. 

We speak with admiration of the Eiiglish, we unceas- 
ingly extol their naval establishments, their hospitat'fnr 
invalids, called Greenwich Hospital, in which their 
brave sailors, their far^ as they call them, mutilated and 
infirm, receive from their grateful country all the atten- 
tions of a noble hospitality. 

England covers :the waters of both hemispheres witlx 
her vessels and sailors, and England has one hospital for 
three thousand sailors. 

The Jbuildings at Greenwich are built at the bottottv 
of a hill beautifully ornamented with trees, and situated 
on the banks of the Thames, two miles from London. 
The buildings es!cel in beauty our Hospital for Inva- 



Uiéi the «ypeara^ce h lulâiuiblf, hi|t a residence in 
tiu» retreat i$ only granted to a small nmob^r of laYOiir*' 
ites» and esduaivelj to natives* The rest beg with a irife 
and tliÉee ^r four diilâren ; for English «laniag^ are 
verjpcoUfic* As to feragners, and these fotm a little 
more than one étirA of the crews of the navy» tb^ are 
cast» as I have deserved) upon the nearest shore .of their 
own country with the arrears coming to them^ if thiey 
beled^toan^aUied power» and without a penny if they 
^loog to a power at war. When the Fr^ch papers ipt 
IH^instiy cQmplained of this barbarous cnstoin» the ' 
jcourt of St. James was somewhat troubled. It was. then 
that we saw soldiers» wounded in the army of Lord 
Wellington» while fitting for England» poiured into 
.the prison ships, and cast amongst the French prisoners 
of war. If it waa possible for me to coneéal the horror 
with which such political cimduct inspired me» 1 felt a 
sentiment of an honourable and secret joy» and this was 
the impression which this in£unous spectacle 4>f disloyal- 
tymadie upon my brave companions in misfortune» upon 
Frenchmen» whom tixey wished to compel to enrol them» 
selves under the banners of England. 
. The discipline on board vessels of war is extremely 
severe. If they did not take the greatest and the most 
rigorous precautions to prevent desertion» no vessel 
could anchor in any roads without being soon deserted $ 
but it is not customary to permit the sailora tolandia 
England, on their return from a cmise» as is the 
practice in France. A sailor» ao long as he |s in the 
aervice» can only see his natal soi|»the village of his 
Ancestors, from the topmasts of his .vessel. Men wjho 
ean be. trusted» perform the service of the boats in 
.port» and they are always the same tnisty persons. This 
kind of service is even performed in England by people 
•«f the hfu-bour» who do i|ot belsong to the ship's^ crew. ' 
19 
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gome .Ei^;)iflib atilora bai^been m the âferviee tweflitj- 
fire year» ; tkej have sailed ta every part of the known 
werld^ and ,thêse sailors have nev^ set foot on land for 
•ix boQrs» if &ej hav^ not l>een so fortunate as to be taken 
prisoners. I have seen thousands of English sailors 
v^ho had been prtsoners in France, and bad no other wtsk 
than that of meeting at sea with a force sufficient to cap- 
ture their vtesseU 

When a ship is dismantled to be repaired or impror- 
ed^ tli€ crew is put on board another vessel $ they do not 
ixmdk the shores As for the rest, the payment of the 
tailors is made with much exact^ssy but only when they 
are entering a port of Great Britain. The sums advanc- 
ed for clothes furnished djuring the cnitse are dedux^ted^ 
and he is credited with the^overplus of his allowance of 
Tictiialft; .forthesailombeiof abundantly supplied wi^ 
provisions» have a r^ht to leav« in the camboose wha^ 
they bave more than they wish to consume» :• This is air 
lowed them in their «ecount» and thissum^ joined, to 
their wages 4>roeures. them a considerable amount* But 
they ravely profit by the frait of their labors* 

To deprive the sailor of à wish to visit the land,, and 
to prevent the s^it of. revolt immediately after peace, 
the ^MBséi n opened^ to all the ^rls of a dissolute life, 
•iwho.o&r^bemselvea. Sometimes moreover, for form's 
sakoy a. hypocritical caprin requires the female visitors 
jted^die the. title of the sister, niece, cousiot or relation 
of. the sailor they desigoate, a(^x>rdxBg to the Ust aent 
ashore $ it is to them a real lottery of age, form and 
'money. These w^nen never fail, to bring with them a 
ïgreat abundance of provisions of the dearest kinds ; 
some spirituousliquorsy but not without some contrivance 
and secrecy ; in fine, they bring clothes for tiieir own 
Qse, wUch they -make their sweetbeartabuy, and what 
Is of more importance^ pay for. CommonVy in «four or 
^ve days, and always in eight, all the cash of Hit crew is 



landed ; then every thing is restored to Order, the ship is 
cleansed and neatly fitted np,"and Ae discipline takes its 
nsual course. The time during which it has been sospended 
is amply redeemed by t^ïe distribution of tiie ninetaiis, and 
by less caution in the mode of mangling their shoulders. 
"^ The women of irregular life swarm iii the Bogtidi sea- 
ports; They are compared with those in our ports in the 
proportion of five to one. They receive assistance freih 
the govemmentat the times which are w^iat they call 
dead seasons» I have even been assured that these funds 
iire assigned theni out of the private purse of ihJtt %ieeii, 
and they generally go by the name of Queen Caroline^ 
daughters. This may appear a little too stroi^ybut this 
is not at all to her prejudice in England^ and I know not 
but this appellation may be a satirical application made 
by public opinron, it i)eing notorious that all the^prin- 
eesses are mothers of families, alAougK unmarried. 

It is an excellent custom ^ the quartermaster to 
cause a shop tvibll furnhdied with all sorts of garments of 
a good quality to be kept on board. The prices are fia- 
ed by the superior ofBcers of' the vessel. When the c0- 
iriéw of the bagage is made, and a sailor is thought to 
need a piece of clothing, it is delivered to him withott 
waiting for him to ask for it ; theifroolen clothes^ dirty, 
woiii out, and impregnated with pestilential miasm, att 
thrown into the sea. They do not allow those tat- 
tered garments, nuihberless patches, asid b«ggat*ly rags 
'with which the French sailors are covered. The health 
of the crew is improved by it, Ae cleanliness is perfect, 
and the appearance more satisfactory. This is an ob- 
ject of reform to which the attention of the administra- 
'tion, and heads of the French navy should be directed. 
The salubrity and welfare of the service is concerned ; 
and in^his respect vve ought to imitate with eagem^s 
the English, who are our sup^iors in point of order, and 
naval discipline. 
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CHAP. XLL 

^VUvy Clffleeri. 

JL HB nayy officers Are composed of two distinct classes^ 
perffctlj separate. The first destined for promotion, 
and who obtain it early according to their merit or piU« 
ronage, is composed of the sons of lords, officers of the 
first rank, members of Parliament^ citizens in the liberal 
professions, priests^ physicians, lawyers and merchants,, 
who hare already received the rudiments of education in 
tfieir families, or in academies. These apprentices are 
treated in much the same manner as ours are ; it may 
even be added to the praise of the English captains, 
that ihey take better care of th^m when on board, thaa 
ours do. They ship at ten or twelve years of ^e with 
the grade of midshipmen, whix:h answers to our aspirant 
Mr garde marine. 

The second class never rise above the grade of lieuten* 
aiit, except in very rare instances. It is^ composed of 
cabin boys. These are children of mechanics conneet* 
ed with Commerce, and of poor people protected by n 
navy officer, who ^hips them in his service. If he is 
worth the trouble, and gaips the affiîction of his master, 
the boy if taught to read and write, and make calculations, 
and is favoured with the perusal of a few books on the 
elements of navigation. The habit of bearing the officers 
converse, and of observing what is practising around- 
him, ends In the elevation of the intelligent or attentive 
cabin boy above the common sailors* After fifteen or 
sixteen years sailing, that is, at the age of twenty-five, 
the boy is admitted to the grade of midshipmpin, and five 



jesrs service in this grade renden him fil to become a 
lieutenant 

The midihipmeii and iieatenantoy thus prometed, are 
ehai|;ed with the most painful part of the most laborious 
duties of their rank ; they inspeet every minutise of didci- 
pline, and they do it mûï the severity of slaves who are: 
appointed the overseers et th^ e^als. 

Some by their economy marry the dau^tèrs of trades^ 
Sken in easy èircumstanceS) and this resource, with a 
amaU pension, enables them even to live respectably.. 
CMReers of this grade, who have retired, command the 
prison ships ; and it may well be supposed that men so 
Tulgar, uneducated, avaricious, and accustomed to the 
exercise of a terrible di^ciplfne, confduct towards prison^ 
ens with shocking brutality. The management of the. 
' hulks or liviog tombs, the floating prisons of England, 
wiH be seen in due time. 

• To deny the superiority of the English over the French 
Aavy, would be to deny a fact. If, ho^tever^the infor- 
mation of the two navieslscompared, it is certain that 
tiie present navy <^f France contains officers well inform- , 
ed, and of the fii^ rate talents, and England can hardly ' 
ifeckon any who can class with the second rank of oui* 
enHghtened mariners. ^ 

In France, the management of the vessel depends en- 
tirely upon the captsnn', who never fails to display him- 
self in skilful manœuvres, and upon the officer of thé 
quarter, vi^ho receives his orders, and gives the command.. 
The sailing master is only charged with the care of the 
nautical instruments' ; he report» the day^s work of the 
rfiip every day to the captain and officer cf the quarter. 
The midshipmen and captain, also make their 'calcula- 
* tions, and prick, out the place oil the chart where the 
vessel musfbe according to her known latitude, and thé 
longitude calculated^ 
19* 
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In Eiiglandi accoi-ding to the route which the caj^tsiit 
has directed, in pursuance. of his instructions» the vosael 
def)ends entirel jupon the saiting-niaater or pilot, who is 
generally the most expenenced and the best practical 
navigator on board.^ Formerly tiM officer in the En- 
glish navy had only th^ nmk of master, which answers 
to our rank of commabder of a merchant Teasel, but now 
the ««iters are lieotenants^ and tidieMtiA^ with them. 
Soring the whale of the enm, they have the oharge wf _ 
the Teasel $ -OeirtespoMalMlsty, their rig^ thew ^UftjT 
in working the vessel mem tte same èa those «f «»r .coasi 
pilots on board Teasels jjust enterâig or leaviog^port^ 
. I shall not have the presunqitioB to d^cide^ whiioh ia 
1^ best' way of the two» kmi experience bait coRvince^ 
tue that our navy officers being under gieâter «bligatt^Mft 
to work and iAf<M:«i themsdvesy are in reafity momkwa»* 
ed and more a|ùlM seamen than the fiogiîsh. navy 
"officer». 

We 9jn ia tiiehabit of semngerery thing whkb hr 
lotigs to our nei^ibours in a&vourahle light $ w»<h«ve 
been led to think that in England fortune tDpened awidmr 
' field for genhal and exertion. Thiai^a wnaialwny» one 
^onr EhgHah paradoxes^ The astaoishingfortanoof 
Admifal Rodney te «o^tînuaUy citod^ he was a poor 
chiM^ bfoa^ lyp in a^ hospital, and Bng^band iathe only 
country, it was «aid ia France^ where thisuseaman coidd 
;haTe obtained the command of fleets. ' Rodney had; been 
educated at Câunst'a CsUege, a seminary foundedhy fid- 
ward Vi. fera hnadred young orphans^ and answeraia 
sente degree to our ancient military sohool, and to 4hê 
funds for poor- scholars granted by tfieEu^eror/inthe 
» Ly éssums. • These acholars, chiUxen of the ftrttfaaiiUes; 
generally £11 distinguished places in tbachnixh, and: at 
tlie bar, in tfaelioase of Commons^ andinlbeiacaiy nad 
navy. Such n the ho»pital where Admiral Rodney vfaa 
ifçîuca^ed. 
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English Clergy. .' . 

7«K Bfiglifth tl^ifsf are the rrobest îb CkriateiidoflQu 
Henry VIIL in his rage against Remey wbkh bad refua-* 
'ed kin a divorce fiwn Cattiarine ef ArragoQ, aMbbed 
Vtté eontent? and chapela ef brotherhood» apfiropriated 
their wealth- to hie own eae, wd gUToa part of it to hie 
psàhStmnB. "The fortune of the Dake«of Bedierd took its 
^Hee freiii'thii coafiscationi aAd the grant made hgr Hearjr 
^ili. Bat thte monarch) to whom his secular clergy 
suggested the idea of separating from the Romieh Church» 
fenthe purpose of reeeiYing firam them {iiermiettoft to di- 
vorce for conscience sake, and to take as many wives ai 
hé fleaeed* did notiorgH the co^npUisant clergy i»hom 
lier^snneâ; Qeéen' Slkabeth, bis daughter, Igr estah*» 
lilhing Û» litungy^ iiaitated hie liberal example tose- 
etire -the attachment of thi»» clergy, and to consolMaJte a 
r oteki tion, witbaot iwhloh she coidd not use her throne 
•1» advantage. It ia from thia poUcy that the moiense 
'i^^re&ttea i£ tbe bishops» dmis, canons ^f the' remain- 
iibgcàthedndsy reotor^/aod vicars are derived* . . 

. The Afidibishop of Canteriwry, Frimale of Eo^aad, 
ënjciye a teveaoe of mere thxn three aâiiona of franc» ; 
:lbe Bishop.of Winchester has an tncemeof tioretfaan 
>t#omiUions>«tc« The coUeetieo of tithes on all the 
'.jphNluctsef Ae earthy a^reHgious tax rigorously cdteetw 
•edi« England» is a great source of {be wealth of the 
/etbqsy^ and baa increased In an astonishing manner by 
the «ppogiess and impr^eemeiit of agrictttteie. 
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JDiêÈ mni fkgianen of the ïmmm^,mio49dfk^Ibfik9^ 

BacW prisoner of \i^ar is' allowed ia podnd^ and 'a Tiarf 
(the English pound' is only fourteen French ounces) df . 
coarse bread, filled with water, half a jpound (or serait 
ounces) of meat of a rery bad' quaBty^ twè ounces of 
oatmeal and some onions. This is the pris<m«r*s TUtion. 
Two days i» every week a pound ofisalted fiah is substi- 
tuted for the meat; the fish is altemateiy tfoé aHé 
herring. Tlie herring days the prisoners* leave them 
for the person who furnishes them, and who gives the» 
a halfpenny. * The spare and gun deck of each' hulk bav€f 
obtained it as a favour not to have fish together. Thai 
part of the prisoner» who receives meat, put the trsufit 
quantity of water in the kettle, and that day, called half" 
JHeixt day, evèrj^ one receives slops for soup. These 
slops weaken the stomach instead of strengthening. it| 
bût it id warm food at least. Two boats tnpy the ex^ 
elusive privilege of ranging the roads with provisions ; 
these concret of butter, tea, eoflee, sugar, candle», p9te« 
toes and toibacca. These privileged persons pay •foi' 
their right 5 and this alone is suiBcient to prove that the 
prpvisioRS are damaged, of an inferior quality, and are 
charged in the hulks one third more thaw the pricJe on 
shore. These^ provisions, as Veil' as those ivhrch the 
governmeht allows, yon must take, or go- without^ there 
is no choice. The only answer which is made to every 
complaint offered, is in all cases, ^ It is too good for 
French dogs,^^ 

The extent of the abuses to which tife unhappy prifl^ 
oners are exposed amongst a people greedy of gain, des- 
titute of the least deircacy as to the means of satisfying 



ftigpftttiqB, aiid atini^i«diedlqr»TidlttBit8a)iiàicii4' 
of hatred, maybe conc^ed^ but* caniipt be esteaiuited». 
• Itese a^aieB are eoiiMptitted i^itk se maeh the moMi ii»- 
pumtj'aftthMe who coeamit them are certain that emery 
ooiiipl»ÉtiBiifciea^iiiëlîlftiem wilèteadéreised to^tbcMiK 
jalvei9 'Or necesaaidj^ lelairn to them imleaa they ar^, 
withdrawn^ or rejected. ■ I have been à. witness at,Nori>' . 
loan Crosftof eaohaitios, and aata ti ferfidj, whieh \f 
gboald n9t beli^ if I had liot fiersoQal evidrace** The^ 

* The System oF murdei- ^sA crueltr has been* {furkted in -âie^* 
two -Uuit wan by ihe Transport Offibev waich bas al^n^^ at its fieaiL 
the same men, With a fury and method, which almost exceeds be-^ 
£ef. Iki the first war, thirty thousand men died witli inaïiitionin 
^e iDontitf. • 1 h«re seen a spotof groond at Norai^ Cross, where 
nearly four thousand men out of seyen thousand confined in that 
prison Wipre huried. 'Provisions were then dear lii England^ and our* 
gavetikment, they said, had re^is^to pay a deaiand which. they, 
pretended was due for t^ir prisoners. To obtain this demand, au, 
"the prisoners were pliaced on half rations, and to be periêctly sure 
tf their perishàig', the introductitm of jMrovisions for sale, as had* 
l|een the custom, was strictly forbidden. To the failiu^ in the 
quantity, was added, the deteriorated and Injurious quality of tlie 
tffoviùons (^tribûtèd. fV>ur times a week they gave worn eatea 
biscuit, fish, and salt' meat, and Uiree times» bnck bread badly 
baked, arkl nude of bad meal, or ,black ^rain. Imtnediately afler 
eàtinap it^ the prisoner was seized wkth a sort of drunkenness, foU' 
lowed by a violent bead aebe, fevers, and diarrhcea, with redness of 
countenance i and many died attacked with a sort of vertigo. Kid- 
iiey4>eaBs, which were not cooked at all, were dealt out for végéta* 
Ûesj and in fine^htmdreds of men daily dropped dead with hunger» 
or p<^oned by Ihe quality of their feoi. Those who did not die 
inimediately, gradually grePw so weak that they could no longer 
digest,and wluit» though horrible t» relate, is tlîe strictest truth» 
is, tibat some of the famished wretches, of a more robust constitu- 
tion, sought in the e^tcremen^ of their companions in suffering, the 
indigestea beans, and, afier a little washing, «te them. Others 
watched, the moment, when, after haying eaten, the debilitated 
atopnachs which could not bear any nourisament* sent forth again 
what they bad taken, to be nourished with it in their turn. Han- 
rér knew no bounds ; the dead bodies were concealed five or si± 
days» that their rations ml^^t be obtained. The prii^onexs near , 
them, called this Urcing bjf death. Lord Cordower, colonel of tlie 
Carmarthen regiment» on gUard at Dorchester prison, having one 
day £ntefed ihe prison, led his horse fastened to one of the rails, . 
and m ten minutes it was cut up and eaten. When Lord Cordower 
came io 'resume his horse, after sônie search he was informed ot 
the &ct Hg zeiitted to believe it, and said he could ndi credit it 



bradt «né omiI #fln of to Inr! «^iqpMyUtjrtlMit api i w rittf* 

ûkmmm frtt^ fmnà. Tlw cnmf I wotn <f Ihe pmmvgê* 

btcftoi^olMioriaa. I canM m pÊnmm m legâlar com*^ 

plakil ^OnpitmmtnmiÊmif wfa» îsrentitM éonjrfcùiif 

«ut «fiçer traÉêé m wdi. Hm «fagraOer Ihe^»- 

|teUit» 80»e ottccft taheft ùmm ikt tvo huttalkiiM «£ 

ittlitia9.wèogurded tbe prison, ànd some indmévali? 

wHb who» we- «en not ttHttqasMiled» eatmredy M Am. 

linie the fnmâtomB mem dtalt ou*, i^ F^reidaadtie 

Aeir hem!» who vociferated. dneadfuL imBtfacations upon 

Ibe prisoaen. The vktitala^ were- show», and as the 

scene had been piiepared^t&e victuals for ibat day were 

good* , A deposiiioii, to whiek the pntoners were not 

called, stated Ihat Ûitj were o£ a good qualitj. Each; 

of the ttgnei» vied iik mipeatin^thi^ tbe French were 

▼Ulatns and rascds^ who>.wê^ alwajrs complaining $ that 

^ thej were always- leadji to loyol^ and that sone meat 

be shot as an example to Hie rest. In fact, the pris^meie 

that . day had to endure treatment still more cruel iban^ 

that of the preceding-days^ The next day affiûre took 

their ordinary oonrse^tiie provisions were no better^ and 

we wore oUigodtebe aUent, and remain exposed to the 

ravages of disease, and eat or starve. 

IWj^nsonersif they wish9oan with the permi^oii o£ 

the commander procure other provisUms than thole 

brought by the iMiats, by means of the wives of soldiere 

who compose the guard. For this purpose tfaey are. 

sent ashore twic^ e week ; but here aoothecrmisfortuns 

unless ihey would show bim the remaim of his horse. It was etsy . 
to satisiy him. They conducted him ta the place where lay the 
skin and entrsdls^ and a ^tarvin^ wreteh finished deyooring in hie 
presence the last morsd. of raw meat». An enormoas butcher's dogv 
or rather every dog that entei*edthe prison^ shared a similar &te« 
A crowd of witnesses^ and amongst them several navy oflicen of 
L'Orient, and Brest^ can attest to theCrutli of these facts. I have 
caxised them to be repeated to me by them a thousand tiroes, that ' 
I might acquire the l^t of beanng them, and tbe possibility of' 
believing tbem. 



ik^ptim^9M^ var^fiMmg wiifttthe.jDstsK?âflkedv fmr, and 
fttâlà inaM3tM'ftl|r'«£>!the.qMlitT wanteil ^tlwjr ftkmy» 

tbe gWre. Thty- are^^lvoijai rigM,> afid.. Ae {rriâciiKSrat 
afarà^t Wnmg* ifaK'titt4ttai(f.faa»ëeft8;give»ijMdiBUH» 



/ 



CHAP. XLV. _ .. 

l?ress of the Prisoners, ^ 

If the^inrUoiicrg are bsMj suppUeé wiîtii victualfl^ thefr^ 
cleChin^if poB^blais^U warae^. The apparent regii-» 
Mfons of the admlnifitratkm proTide j^faat etteh prÎMaer 
shall reoeive once \n eighteea months a jadiet, a waiat-. 
c^V ^ P^vr of'pasyttatooas, tMr« 'paîr of etockingi, two; 
shirts, a pair ef ^faœs atid a bat I have no ifamb^ thaï.' 
te seUlitig the aeooi^nt, - the fo^ramant^iiaTs /orthe 
elothing of the priseBers atthis^r^téw Nevertheiuaêi' 
ia«tt indisputable faetthat- ^ prisotiar8'do;iiot'reeeîve 
oobe in f^t jéàra ^e «Complete tair^ Bmh as- Ihwre juai 
described, and su6b as 'Ûm sdmtmvferafion alloMrs* • S»* 
léftig as the prîaôner retains an j ef«4he rags mùk irhich he 
entered the prison^ he does net receive a single garment* ■ 
If 'he ^eeives* a^ny vumvy fnm his- fenilyy achrciini* 
stance of which the agent cannot be ignorant,. since all' 
mane J directed to'n^ppisonar passes through his haiM^s^ ,. 
hfî'jloes^ljot receive, anj clothing ; so that. the. nakedness 
o^iKOSt of the pidsotters isfrigfaifiil. ! thej atfe censuined 
mt\^ verpain, whidj cathot be destroyed^t and with Vf\^\tA^ 
all are covered. , - . . 



ils i^wttor 

Ûa t&e mûwt ht&dyihe ^«Éhf«.4<fyii: Ml are cvitM* 
that thej caanoi beiis«d«fttli6y^«if faf^w^Mennf* 
sauJl stature* AU . «ne eWitett to^ nMHde ofvpagm | 
the pautaloQnt have no breej(>i-or n^atteods^ tkaeeava 
geoeiallj laade out af tke ^ttam for iwtg^aiié ibe 
vaistcoal ia alwajâ emfbyad «d aiUargisg and «tcaagtli^ 
enîng tli&aaaiiia of the jftckat. 

From sttcbaidafifiîaiiisy^ in ^ furoMmig of avtMaa 
which probably u^. ona .m^eets nâth oure, ëacmaaa<all 
find tiieir account ia iU it followa, thai fifteen dajs a£tor 
auj, diatributioB of elotbea» half «f thaae vbo4iav6 recatai^ 
ed ibem have beeo obKgsd ta- taU a'pait» Upui tbe rM 
in a condition ta be ironr.* 



Money sent to Prisoherê by their Families. 

Ir the, prî80iiars are «bliged to> enAurajgre&t pritratkMUsy 
aod real^la, ia what appeirUâiia to load aad cloitMag, 
tbey bave equal dâSeuUiôa to suinnoaifi ia obtaiotagtlM^ 
aaaistaoco^aapectied from Ihair .coaatrje Thefttkaîly of 
1| pooc saîIoFfOr aa. «afortaaai* soUier^ part-arlthieiRiHrjr^ 
tbbig, and au8^r IbdiliiatfMàiaM pmattaBé ta^^oad hiia!^ 
an incoaaideKBblo sam. A^aartor of^tkeaaai aoaaomd^ 
do^ not «each itadealia«à»ay bat iieciHBea the preyed 

' •^ Oapttin WôodtHtie» égwit fer tlie pmons at Fortsmoutb, was • 
one vfao gpf)eai!ed to^be«»«xiOM«>to Man&tbe«Kato£biff {dwaa. Heé 
caused tke shirts to be dealt out very exactly at the time they werç 
dae» bût «t the Tet^ instant of distribution, liîs secretary bought' 
them back«a*'>'^^ ^ Gulfing.. It^i» tmiy.tkm gorénittieM pi^ 
three shillinfn for these shirU. The hulks of Portfmputh do not» 
- reeken less than tw\elve thousand prisoners ; the profits arising fron^ 
this maf bfrcalddated. Aatolbe its^ tfaî^ wm tiotiaanr esao# 
in these tvo prisons than inithe others iatlie d«atributJ9n of the oth- 
er gartnents, andftha &od s^sa lii some respects worse than at 
Ghaiiibm» . . 



^toarefa Û» t mw ^ ct t oBee, If ^ soldter or sailor 
xseerivw MterB isferming liim of the refief, (and they 
«re Qfo»er i&ttnreptdd,) ittdif, îé ooiisequetice of this, 
iiedenumds it, tho«BSW«r ahmjs ^89 ^ Thejr have re- 
^«orred aotlûngibi* failli.^' 'We nauét consider himself for-» 
cuute, if after a yoar^a it&j^ortiiittty, he at last receives à 
part of what has been receiv«d &r him. If the prisoner 
•dks^.k exchasifed, w tvaasforred to another ^ison, the 
«iiaiaahMlutalj lost. The aggregate of a ntmiberof 
mnall subis accuAulated in tht» ananner, nates up a 
kandflome fortnae for the agent, not only by the prim;!- 
ffA wtnck is «tolon, but also by oieaBs of the accumulat- 
ed interest. • - . . . 

It would be difficult to determine exactly the amount 
«f . this capital obtained by robberies, but it is certainly 
very-considerable, since each depot of prisoners does not 
contain less than foar thousand men, amongst whom are 
often found many national officers» officers of psivatoera^ 
4ind merchantmen, \nd the sailors of privateers, who all 
I'eeeitt prettty lai;go sams of money from France, or rath^ 
^ to whom consideiable auppties-are senti The priva^- 
toorsmen» the first years of their ëeftentioa, generally 
i;attse aU tliey may have gained fveln 'their share in tire 
pri«e.aioney to be sent them. 80 that when transfert 
.aieto be made of the prisoners of Chatham to tiie pris- 
4mt.of Neraum €^ros», tiie prvdent and skllfet agenft takes 
«are .to designate and : send eâly ihe poor soldiers. Hfa 
«nastera giTe hiip inatruotîooa nthich he had previevsly 
ecficited, under fratenee of pumshing the prirateersmea, 
by deUdning them in a closer prisorw inatractions whicb 
Ibey violate without acntple, wben tbode unfortunate 
^prisoners are concerned, who he well knows, by oxpe» 
iiencoy have no mere funds to reo«nve from Prance. 

If tiie officers receive through die medium of b^Uikers^ 
«sore considerable sums, tbr which it iaf necessary te^cîve 
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receipt» addrcSed to flie bankert ihemâcîres, rdltoery 
does not cease to- be committed, but îtî« done wîffi'Aiorc 
address than they would condescend to employ if only a 
soldier or sailor were concerned. 

The administration* made themïelvès the regulators of 
the expenses and wants of the pf r^oners. They resohred 
that they should not receive more than two pounds ster- 
ling per week. An officer is informed that he is to re- 
ceive a hundred pounds sterling ; tîie clerk of the agents 
oflers lîim 2l receipt for the whole sum for his signature, 
and although the money is paid into the hands of the agent 
in five days after the receipt at farthest, it is not ordinari- 
ly less than two or three monihs before he begins to make 
the we^Iy payment of two pounds. This capital pro- 
duces an interest, becauàe it is only taken out of the bank*- 
er's hands in small sums on the pay flays, except the agent 
removes the capital after signing a discharge, for the pur- 
pose of employing it in some lucrative speculation, to in- 
crease the amount of his robberies. 

I could cite a thousand examples to support what I ad- 
vance in regard to robbery of sailors 5 I shall mention but 
one, because I myself interposed m Àe affair. An old 
sailor^ named Louis Bertrand, who was going from the 
vessel called the Hautpoul,tn a sick and dying contRtîen 
to the hospital of the Crown Prince, had received from hi« 
wife, more ihah fourteen months before, the information 
of a small stim of twt&nty-four francs 5 and on every de- 
mand fer it had received for answer^ " T^eyftai received 
nothing far kimJ^ A new letter from his wife informed 
him that the banker in Ldndon had remitted that sum to 
the transport office more than ten months since. A list 
of invalids was then made out to be sent away $ Bertrand 

* By the adndiùêtratûmi in this instance, as in several peecediflff» 
is only meant those who have the inmiediate care and management 
of the prisoners. 
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wa^ included iait. Some days aftenrarda tiiej came to get 
himioaign a receipt for tweaiy^four fmncis, but they did 
not give them to him. Two jaoaths elapsed between the 
aendingof the list 6f invalids to London aod their de- 
parture for Fraace. The day of embarkation^ Bertrand 
was pot on board the cartel, but he received nothing* 

^This good man had wants of the most pressing kind» and 
he was bewailingthis situation when 1 offered to advance 
tl^ sum* Desiring not to appear humane, that is, not 
vishing to have any thing to do with the agent, I men- 
tioned it to the interpreter on board, and he generously 
advanced it on my written security. He had tlie great- 
est difficulty in the world to obtidn a reimbursement. 
The agent at Chatham and his clerk made all sorts of 
speculations with the money of the prisoners. One of 
the most lucrative, and which required the least funds, 
was that of a brewery, in which they only used as the 
chief ingredient the grains of other breweries, alk*eady 
baled, which they purchased at a lowprice^ and made 
into beer. The poor prisoners to whom the use of small 
beer only was allowed, were obliged to furnish them- 
selves from this brewery, for other breweries were not 
permitted to sell to them. At last, other speculations, 

- more brilliant but less safe, having^ opened a vast field to 
the cupidity of the agent, he suffered losses ; the clerk, 
the ostensible owner, became bankrupt, and if in such 
cases, which are by no means rare, the prisoners do not 
lose their capital, it is at least certain that the agent, a 
nan whom the Transport Office has not yet succeeded in 
releasing from responsibility, will throw many obstacles 
in the way of all the reimbursements, to which he will be 
holden. 

More than a hundred and fifty pounds sterling, it is 
well ascertained, have been lost in this manner, without 
reckoning unknown sums ; the Chatham agent after the 
21 
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binkraptcj of his clerk, having pretended that he hid 
not found tiie sums demanded entered in hiabodLS. 
Sums still larger have never been paid, because the 
Bgent had found a memorandum that they were paid. 
He could have made use of tfae same pretest to every one» 
and for all sums without distinction, since he took care 
to make them sign tiie receipts a month in advance } but 
he has not dared to do it in several instances, having still 
some remains of shame or fear. M, De Merven, a 
prisoner who was confined in the Crown Prince, was in 
the habit of sending from time to time some njoney to a 
poor family in Litchfield, to whom he considered himself 
under some obligations. The money was secretly con- 
veyed dirough the medium of a friend in London, and 
always reached its destination. One of his letters was 
intercepted by the agent, and it became necessary for 
him to submit to the sending of it in the manner allowed. 
Some time before the bankruptcy of the agent's clerk, M. 
De^Merven sent two pounds sterling to the clerk's office, 
directed to Litchfield. This sum never arrived there';, 
and when M. De Merven claimed it agsun, he received 
for answer that they could not find the article entered in 
any of their books. Many of these details may appear 
too minute, l»ut they must intérêt every good French* 
man, since they concern those brave soldiers or sailors 
from wh(wi, after having robbed them> of tbeir food and 
cloAi!^ in England, tiicy even steal the money sent to 
their assistance*^ 

* loueht to mention .another gpeclesof abuse, unknown to the 
agents» by whkh the prisoners have been sulSerers. Mai w of my 
}<^aders who perhaps may have rejected iiti)r hook with indinerenc<^ 
will one day have sons or brothers prisoners in Ei^land ; Hi fore- 
warn them by some good advice I shall be avenged. 

The houses of Peregaux-Lafitte of PariSr j|pd Coult of London, 
when all correspondence was interdicted* were permitted mutual* 
]y to transmit funds destined fbv the prisoners. . Until towanla the 
middle of 1809, the exchange was unfavourable to Franee;» jmd 
from the sumf received» s^r having deducted their owû commisr 
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CHAP. XLVII. 

infferent kinds of habittutl I(f4re(am0nt 

VV HATEVER weather it may be, the prisoners are CMKjt- 
ed twice a day ; the stair cases, by which four or five 
hundred men must escape to answer to their names, are 
steep and narrow, and only allow one man to pass at a 
time. On rainy days the men assembled in ihe-parkf re- 
turn wet to the skin ; the woolens once wet, are never 
dried in the damp atmosphere of the prisons, and this ïê 
not one of the least causes of those maladies which de- 
stroy the French prisoners of war. 

When they are to be counted, some soldiers go down 
to drive up the prisoners, and then shocking acts of bru-*^ 
tality are committed. Prisoners have sometimes been 
pierced with bayonets, or prtaimed with sabres at the will 
of a drunken soldier, because /they did not ascend fast 
enough. In this case there is no redress.to.be obtained 
or expected. Colonel Vatable and myself, tlie witnesses^ 
-and almost the victims of such ^n act of barbarity, saw 
a poor fellow fall under the blows be received from the 

slons, and those of the house of Pe^^egaux, ihty deducted also the 
dillerence of exchange. In 1809* the exchange became favourable 
to Fraaee and has been advanoed as high as 3S per cent: i» the coiirae 
of 1810, I8II9 and 1812. M, Delacour, a notarjr at Paris, made 
me a remittance in 1811, to the house of Peregaux, of 2400 francs s 
1 received of Messrs. Coult 2400 fituics at par. As I was appoint- 
ed advocate, in all cases of abuse, I did not fall to write to Messrs. 
OottU at Londfifn, to complain of them, remarking that when the 
exchange was un&voorable, they had taken care to make the deduc* 
tbn, and they answered by refeirîng me to Messieurs Feregaux^ 
from Airhom, as they said, they received the accounts made out in 
pounds sterlin^^ according ta aie payments to be made. 1 ibllow- 
ed their advice and wrote to Messieurs Peregaux in pretty severe 
terms, and M. Delacour, the notary, received from them a' request 
to c*U at their bailing house to rectify a mistake. About 400 
francs were restored to him. I liave reason to believe that few 
cuch. restitutions have been made. 
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sabre of a soldier, the chief of which was a deep gaah m 
his arm. We expressed our iiid^ation, and as the 
only redress of our coroplaint, we were answeredlhat the 
soldier was somewhat brutal, that he had been drinking^, 
and that such an affair would never happen again. The 
next day orders were given that Colonel Vatable anà 
myself should be from that time shut up before the roll 
call, that we might not be witnesses, or be enabled to 
complain of the murder of our countrymen. It is thua 
tliat just\ce is generally administered to French prisoa- 
ers of war in England. A crime committed agjiinst 
them always becomes to them the precursor of more ag- 
g;ravatèd punishments and persecutions. 

I declare,^ with full knowledge of the case, that môtç 
than five hundred Frenchmen have periehed in this man- 
ner, without any possibility of justice being obtainiéd ; 
that a considerable number remain crippled, and disa- 
bled on account of blows from muskets^ bayonets, sabres, 
&c. When the murder haa been followed by immediate 
death, which has often happened, the verdict of the jury 
has always been justifiable homicide. At the time of 
the horrible massacre on board the hulk Samson, Maj 
31, IBM, in which eight men were killed on the apot^ 
and amongst others, Lietitenant Oubausset, the jury pro- 
nounced no other verdict than justifiable homicide. 
There was no plausible motive for this massacre ; it may 
be called a premeditated crime of the agent, the lieutea- 
aiit commandant of the hulk, and their accomplices. 

After having suffered so much ill treatment, and beeii 
exposed to so many dangers^ the French prisoners of war 
liave not yet bee^ made acquainted with all the horrors 
of their destiny. If their health has withstood so maify 
evils, diseases came to put the finishing stroke to it. ^ 



CHAP. XLVm. 

Diseases to which Prisoners of War are ^uhjecu 

xiiTBRT year the administration sends home a certain 
number of men, whom they call invalids, and the En- 
glish admiralty prides itself upon this conduct as an act 
of humanity f but it is the result of a perversity the 
most artful and infamous. It would hâve been worthy 
of the wisdom of our government to draw up written 
accounts of the situation of those unfortunate invalid's 
•who were sent home from the Englîsh prisons» The 
French nation would have seen the conduct and view» 
tfthe English ministry exposed. It was not old men, 
whose strength was impaired by age, nor soldiers mu- 
tilated in battle, which the cabinet of London restored 
to liberty and their country ; they were young men, all 
of whose constitutions were originally robust ; men in the 
sti^ength of age, dying with consumption, murdered by- 
prison regimen, and sent home in the last stages of dis- 
ease. Men fit for service are killed, and then sent home 
to France to finish dying there. Several of these unfor- 
tunate victims have died on the passage. 
' Some T)ulmonary disease affects every man who hus 
been imprisoned more than^wo years, and the rapidity 
of its ravages is in proportion to the youtii of the subject* 
The ministry or Parliament of England not only take no 
precaution to prevent this disease or to check its pro- 
gress, but on the contrary, the medical attendance, the 
copious bleedings, the weakening regimen, the blisters 
applied to excess, in one word, all the assistance afibrded 
is calculated to unfold and confirm the symptoms of 
this mortal complaint. A young surgeon of Turin, M. 
Fontana, taken in the French army, has written a me- 
21* 
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moir on this subject, which evidently provM 4hat tfie 
mode of practice employed in the prisons, is an auxiliary 
which is made use of to kilt,, and not to restore. If any 
one inveighs against this calumny, or perhaps prgudice^ 
if he finds, or rather wishes to consider as doiribtfal 
the assertions of the physiciaa above cited, and wbose 
memoir is in my possession, he has only to reoAkct die 
procès verbaux drawn up at the instance of the priflOin- 
ers who have been cast upon the different abores of the 
continent by the orders of the admiralty ; these prooe^ 
i*er^iur whose authenticity is incontestible,demonstcate 
that the English government has caused bales of cotton 
impregnated with the plague, to be thrown upop4mr 
coasts ; that these men (accused of barbarity without ex- 
ample, and of continual homicide, in this work of a Freikdi 
physician,) have obliged the EngKsh soldiers to braise 
their balls that the wounds may become more dangeroa8> 
and the tearing of the flesh render it impossible to heal 
them ; that they have annually vomited bands of assas^ 
sins upon our eoasts, and into our domestic abodea ; 
and that it -is these v^ry men who have shouted for 
twenty years, and now renew with fury or implacable 
rage, the cry of division to France^ and destruction to 
the last of her inhabitants* 

The public papers in England every year repeat, at 
four or five diSe^ent dales, ^ Tb^t tliere is no acute dis- 
ease amongst the French prboners j that only a few colda 
are observed amongst them, and that the prisoners never 
were better." These hypocritical deelaration», prder«d 
by the ministry, are made to silence the cries of the 
French prisoners, and their object is to prevent pecsona 
oC humanity from interesting themselves in their behalf. 
The prisoners are too feeble to be attack dl with acute 
diseases ; they are devoured by that lung eomplailit 
which is called a cold by the cabinet of St» James. I re- 
peat, and unhappily without fear of contnidiction, that 



tiiere ia Mi a priaoaer whp is not o^ore or less afçcted 
bj tfiia complaint, «fter remainiog one, oriiit ino$t, two 
^feam in the close cLung^ns of fingland. Of six tbim- 
. fluid prisoaerS) two thousand are generally so afiecktd 
whh it a» never to be restored, and gradually die in the 
space of four years. Bat in this interval, about a third 
cf these two thousand prisoners th»4 devoted to certain 
death, will be sent home to France in the last stage of 
the disease, and tiie other two thirds will expire in the 
prisons. In thejoiean time, new subjects will become 
affected with the same complaint, and liable to the same 
chance of bring destroyed* This is the calculation, the 
invariable method of the British ministry. The great»i 
er part of the prisoners sent home to France have been 
murdered beforehand. The ministers would be more 
humane if they declared once for all that no prisoners 
should be made on tlie field of battle f they would be less 
atrocious if they obliged their generals to carry with 
them in all their wars a body of Indians, as they did in 
America, that they might massacre all the French sol- 
diers whom the fortune of war thre;^ into their hands* 



CHAP. XXIX. 

Exchange of Frisoners. 

UjerriL the negotiations which took place between gene- 
ral Dumoustier and Mr. Mackenzie, every proceediag 
relative to the exchao^ of prisoners had been made with 
a sort of diplomatic secrecy. Many prisoners were un* 
certain on which side the btame lay, and many thought, 
tb#t the exertions of the French government had nqt been 
strong and pi^essing j that, in one word, their ofiers' 
bad been ins)»fficient. Seamen, soldiers, even offi- 
cers' are not civiliaiis } the question respecting host- 
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âges, A question so simple and Dstural, was Ul underslooii 
and kidlj explûned.* English craft and perfidj had 
not been more so in tile capitalation of the armj of Han-> 
Of er. And vthj was not that whole army carried pris- 
oners to France ? I have heard impatiently repeated a 
thousand times. The violated capitalation of St. Domin» . 
go was almost an object of mischievoas pleasantry ; in 
fins, the negotiations of Mr. Mackenzie pat an end to all 
doubts ; they opeOed Ae eyes of those who were the least 
cl ear sighted amongst as. 

* Some wbo pretend to reflect, in spite of all the explanations 
which have been made to them on the question of hostages, have 
the audaci^ to say even now, that they do not understiuid it, or 
rather tbev have the dishonesty to pretend not to understand, that 
they may find fault with it. To such let me be permitted to say a 
iew words. 

The last war was theseventh since the time of Charles IL in which, 
eontrtiry to all ideas of honesty and every national law, and even to the 
treaty of Riswick, the English have seized in time of peace the ves- 
sels of France, against which they were meditating war, and liave 
considered them lawful prizes, when it has been £clared, by owi- 
fiscating the merchandize, and detaming the crews and passagers 
as prisoners of war. This practice, which is real pirad^, bi^ 
which will be persevered in by England, so long as the maritime 
powers shall not have the courage to put an ena to it by guaran- 
teeing eaoh other, originates in an old statute of the Plantagene^ 
which provides that all prizes taken between the commencement 
of hostilities and declaration of war, are liable to coi^cation tor 
the benefit of the kinpf . This infionous custom is too uaeiul to the 

government, which ends in these confiscations a supply of several 
undred millions, without the necessity of having recourse to any 
tax to commence the war, for them willingly to discontimie it. 

The detention of hostages in France, against which ignorance, 
want of public spirit, and patriotism have declaimed, was but a iust 
and feeble retaliation ; for tlie hostages seized in France oijfered no 
other guarantee than that of persons as prisoners of war, while Ëng* 
land had violated both persons, and property, and thrawn our mari- 
time ports into disorder, which had ruined a thousand bouses» a rw 
whose rebound was felt in all our manufacturing towns in the in- 
terior. 

It is^with pain I shall repeat what I heard in England itself, thai 
authorities, charged with the arrest of these hostages, setting tlteDV- 
selves up as judges of an actof justice" of which they were only the 
executioners, have been so unfaithfid as to advertise tbe*£ngliab 
who were near, and facilitate their escape. These unworthy flench, 
men have been the enemies, the real enemies who have kept us 
twelve years in prison. 



' That negotiation was an infamous snare laid bj the 
English ministry for the honesty of the French gofvern-- 
ment. We had a greater interest in that negotiation ; 
vfjà h&d followed the minutest particvlars with enlighten- 
ed attention ; nothing has escaped us ; they have not 
been able to deceiye us. . We desired the exchange with 
a desire which cannot be expressed \ yet we all trem- 
bled lest France should accept definitively these propor 
sals which would have restored to their homes all the En- 
glish prisoners, without our country's obtaining perhaps 
a single man truly belonging to her, a single French 
citiz^n^ or at least one who waa not an invalid, or at 
'die point of dead). The designs of the English ministry 
and their diplomatic skill were such that they received, 
every thing, and gave nothing in i^tnm. 

In this unhappy affair of negotiating for the exchange 
of prisoners, it i» we> we alone, who have been a&eted, 
and the more we have been interested io this affair, the 
less our opinion should be suspected. I deelare then, I 
declare upon my honour, and there are sixty tiiousand wit- 
nesses to contradict me, that since the rupture of the: 
negotiatimis for -the exchange, every species of murmur 
against tiie French government subsided. 

Immediately after the i-upture, the English ministry: 
caused an address, written in French, to be abundantly 
circulated amongst us. We burnt this address with 
ignominy ; we resigned ourselves to suffering and deadu- 
It was evident to us that the cabinet of London had 
resolved to destroy us all. From that time they were^ 
more eager than ever to obtain the greatest number of 
prisoners possible. It would seem as if the war had no- 
other ^ect. Tbey caused all the prisoners of their 
allies to be delivered into their hands, and doubled their 
rigotrf' to hasten our destruction. 

I lay aside my pen at the recollection of what I have 
suffered, of what I have seen others suffer around me ; 
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my indignatioD choke< me. I »haU add but one word 
more ; Heaven in eomptsem girve to each of the poor 
French prisMmers twenty times the length of an ordinary 
life, of they would all hare fitUen* 



CHAP. L. 

Unhappy Mgtect of Prisoners of War — Exceêsîve Suf» 
f Brings from insufficient Fay. 

1 HAVE said ia die pr«cedii^ chapter that if I thought 
we had reason to oomplaln of oar govemmeiit in Yegord 
to exchan^» I would aocuse tiiem with as much frank-* 
ness as I defend thens' with warmth. I hope to prove 
in this that I cai^not sacrifice the truth, when the inter-^ 
est of my o(Hmtrjmen is .concerned, although my own- 
should suffer for it* 

. The renewal of war Jias ahready placed many of o«r 
citizens in the haiKls of the Englirii, and their^ number 
has been so much the greater, as tiiey have not failed ta 
get possession even of those which do not belong to^ 
them, as they had dcNie in the preoeding war. A de- 
tached writing, a newspaper article, destined to turn 
the generous attention of the government tt> the u ti happy , 
victims of honour and Idtc of coi 
born ; a mt^mona If through tin 
may be buried in the dubtof »w 
and if it finds a few jndul ' 
sooner or later takes «1^ 
could I attain to tlijf 

The English 
were prisoners* 
the Americ^T 
OLuUnary i 
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of the rest ^f Europe, and they were generally cheap. 
Besides, exchanges were frequent, especially of ofiBcers ; 
for although, in the seven years war, the English might 
hare adopted the system of not exchanging sailors, there 
were few oficers detained more than six months. 

During the last war, which continued twelve years, 
there was no exchange nor release of any kind, and the 
land officers especially, since the commencement of the 
Spanish, war, have been very carefuHy guarded. Bread 
has several times been worth sixteen and eighteen soh 
per pound o fourteen ounces, and never less than six 
sols. The current established price is generally eight 
sols. Bread is in almost every country the standard or 
ol^ect of general comparison, by which the value of all 
,other articles of prime necessity is determined. I have 
elsewhere explained why the English government are 
interested, and wish to have bread as well as all sorts of 
food, the produce of the soil, at a very high price. Man- 
ual labour has followed this gradual rise, and a'fictitious 
currencyf paper money, being thrown into circulation 
in unmeasured abundance, and satisfying every demand^ 
has not yet permitted them to perceive that every price 
in England bears no. proportion to those of the rest of 
the world. 

Officers, prisoners of war, have received an increase 
of pay of tkretp&icei that is to say, a daily allowance of 
one shilling and sixpence, a sum far short of their necessi- 
ties in a country where the lowest laboureris not paid lésé 
than four shillings, and where aa ordinary workman, a 
tailor or abiiemakef , is paid from five to seven shillings 
a day. The greater part of these^ officers! who had n<^ 
other, fortune but their sword, being suecesstvely plun- 
ilered by ikie English, by the. Spanish Guerillas, under 
vrhose escort they had been plaieed, and in fine, by the 
Portugese 9k Lisbon, arrived naked, and in a most de- 
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plorable sfate of health. Some comradçg hattened fo 
give them the first assistance; but this aid, administered 
bj those who Were wretched and poor themselves, always 
fell far short of theirnecessities, and those who receiv- 
ed, as Well as those who gave, lived in a state of priva- 
tion and misery, which is unknown to the most indigent 
class of any country. I have seen French officers, young 
persons, accustomed to a sort of independence at home, 
crowded four in a garret, where they divided two truckfe 
beds between them, sometimes having nothing to support 
their heads, except a piece of cloth into which they stuff- 
ed a little straw, or which the most industrious suspend- 
ed in the form of a hammock, living whole months upon 
boiled potatoes, having no other seasoning than a little 
salt, and on the bones of an ox's bead ; rarely coming 
out, and then alternately, that they may save the only 
pair of boots or shoes belonging to the company ; and, af- 
ter having thus by their economy spared wherewith to 
procure themselves some clothes, io end by failing th rough 
inanition, the contraction of serious disorders, and in 
some cases by death. 

The Duke de Feltre, minister of war, tired of the 
letters in which we described to him our sufierings, in- 
tended to let us receive half our salary, in imitation of 
the minister of marine, who has never ceased to do so 
for his department. Nevertheless, as it was a war of 
innovation, it was necessary to refer it to the council of 
state. Men decked out in embroidery, whotn their mas- 
ter's generosity had long since placed beyx>nd the rea^h 
of misery, unanimously rejected the proposition. Those 
who do evil seldom feel the effects of it ; glutted with 
wealth, it is not probable that any of them, restored to 
th^ir farmer mediocrity, are in the same miserable 'con- 
dition to which they c<|ndemned their countrymen. 

The English government from a sentiment of justice 



m nwobM liym lin» ^iisctoniii4tt9 itf its n^tioiuit dq^Uy , 
yajd y^offisesE their sftlarieft yfhtû prUcmern of war. It 
bui âeiie more^ being convinced tlûit amongst hosiai^ 
th^re a9e«£»imd «many young men without fortune^ who 
jwa traxeUing for Hmr instructi<Mi»aiid who do not be- 
long to any sank.in the army, it has cauat d them to he 
-paida>bai»lrQd pound» atofiipg annually in Friuice. 
)t4nuat be confeased that it is thus a government doei 
lifBoiir to ilseU^Jwdmerits the i^ttachment of îtasubjecta. 
We go farther | it is thu9 that pub)ic spirit U strengthen^ 
•d in A«onr of a goyemment, by whom the useful sub- 
jectf who has served it vtell, knpwsthat he shall not be 
forgotten in adversity* 

Mf^y 'the -same scenes j&ever be renewed, itnd may the 
FrencÂi governine&t, better informed as to the sufteringa 
of itaofiicers from insufficient pay^ in a country where 
i^vevy thing is extravagantly dear, extend itsjuatice to 
'them in futuce.* 



CHAP. U. 

Désigné qf England upon Europe. 

nTma efaapter is short la ten years it wi|] have 
become a vMune. If the dea^ction of the Antilles» 
and their rich produf^ons» is necessary to Engbuidy iêA 
ym fàuil show in eue of the succeeding chapters) to make 
lier the proprietor and dispenser of the richea of the 

• Goldsmitli, who wrote during the seven years war, prefers the 
name reproach against the French govemmeiit for totally abandon* 
«ng iUiffisonerat said takes occasion tl^iefrom to extol the bu- 
inanity of his countrymen, who, he says, nave ceased to regard the 
Frcncli detained in England, as enemies, bht only view them as 
sufier9ng>me& who need asSitfaace* a^ for «hoaiUi^hav^; raised 
4iuii4a9t suhsçriptionfl. 
32 



"wMld; to eliiek the prof^-eia of . u eiir»ni; vlûcii s]^ 
bcgiiié torogord with «a.eye no lew jeileu», aad «rhîcli 
fke «Ireadj fears almoat aa nMich as abe <k^ea aa f (I 
mean the United Statea of America) i it ia n0t leaa 
lueful to her to obtain poaaesaion of the chief «aaiatiaae 
^tiea^ which wene her for an entrepot, end et the sane 
lime secure to henelf the domioion over all the» c^fî- 
«entai powera. 

The project which I am here expoeing will withoat 
doubt appear extravagant^ but each a prqject exista^ and 
Ihave had proofe of it in England, froan the monlfaaof 
emportant peraoni^s. Bj exciting cotitinoal wars» by 
"lakingpart in all of them^ after bariog^ worried out the 
different nations, and after having irritated them against 
^their own governments, it is the intontion^f the Eiip^isii 
govemnent (and this intention arises from a neceasitf 
irhkh has become indispensable to £nglaad) to- bring 
about a general convulmon. It flattsers itself that it will 
tjien be able to call all the great maritime cities of £u- 
rope» even- the very capitals of kingdoms and empires, 
Fetmburg, Copenhagen, Stralaund, Dantiiick, Lubec, 
Hamburg, Bremen^ Embden, Amsterdam, Rotterdam» 
Antwerp, Dunkirk, Nant^ Bordeaux, Bayonne, Lisbon» 
Cadiz, Cartbagena, Barcelona» Marseilles,. Naples» 
Messina, Venice, Trieste, Fiume and even Constantino- 
tple, if ever circumstances permit, to a pretended poUti- 
çbX and commercial independence^, under the title of the 
Bameatic Ctmfederated Cities i that it will|;iM^isan these 
cities with troops belonging to England, under pretence 
of protecting and maintaining their maritime freedom ; 
that as a recompense for so great a benefit it will only 
4Ïemand the free entry and departure of English vesse& 
from their ports, by only paying the munidpal duties, 
^nd the permission to establish mercantile houses; and 
ja^ tUs way it will at length form an eoipire ot «nivëmal 



iMnai^y/Qf which all the omapaeted parts, united by 
Ae bowé^ ^etimmep^j will form agirdlè »;«fiitid the okl 
l^orhl^ whi^h will not permit any raw'materials» nor anj 
nanuftietared srtiele, te enter or départ except for the 
pfoitttmi atthe will of England. 

To make ànm at the aame tômeef the dependence qf 
these clÉied» .and to resist the eftbrta of their ancient 
sovereigns, the English government will have with» 
l^r reach some colonies entirely English, who wiU 
"watch' over 'them; AU«nd in the i^tic^ Heligolaiid ia 
tiie German sea, at the meoth of the Elbe; The coasts 
^ Seetktnd And England- opposite the Netiierlands and 
France; S»antona^ destined te make a second Oibraltaf^ 
in the Golf of Gascon j; Gibraltar, Minorca, Malta^ 
Corfti and tiie Ionian isles will be her colonies. Alland» 
Bantona, Minerca and Cerfn are wanting ; bnt let anj 
ene take the pains to read ^tiie politiatt writings en the 
future prosperity of England, and he will see that thi; 
|iret^sions to their possession have already been an- 
nounced. Itismthis manner the pablic debt of En^^and 
mast be paid. It is true that for^be fnll accoi^lishmeiàt 
of this project it h necessary for France to be Complete* 
]y destroyed ; bat our misfortimes are sufficiently great^ 
iet lie not anticipate these which await os. 

libis troetliatthe h^h destiny of lUissia mnstbecheek-* 

ed ; but let a rebellion be excited at Petersburg, where 

'-die English have at pleamire already promoted or sq8« 

pended great revelations,* where commercial wealth is 

* There is not an individual who does not repeat to you at London, 
with a sort of pride, that it was the English who commanded the 
diefi(h of .the I^peror Paul for bavinc^ dared to make peace, witfv 
prance. After the peace of Tilsit, the merchants of London had 
* the impudence to bet in Lloyd*s Coffee-house that the Emperor 
AleXMider would not live six months. This fact is publicly not^- 
. rious. After the treaty of Erfuth the same bets were renewed» but 
less riolently. tte nonperformance of tliis treaty, according to 
vhichf^Itasi^ cng^Sed to âmt her )2prts a§aipst England^ apptastfd 



diipeiwed or '-drtwto tway by Aem $ M n mM^ual 
mftritime WAT) (since no pawer hi Scrape has ««ok** 
MTj as the Bngfisb) be deelared, ma bitahed in a shevt 
timef let a native king of Poland be rataeaby^tbat sdMe 
nation to their ancient throne^ now half bnit np agaîft; 
in fine» let Sweden, vi^d on for the poipese of reoen- 
qnering Finland j let I>enmark, restrained by 1iie«spec« 
tation bf indemnity, become the allies of Ba^aad^ and 
RtiBsia, harMsed by all these events which will barst «pim 
her at once, will again change the seat of govemaaent to 
Megcow $ England in that case iivill again have the gfavj ' 
of being called the liberator of Europe, the fottider i»f 
'free cîlieis^ wrested fi^om the tyranny of kinga. 

Venice, not forgetful of past honours, and Itajyrde- 
aliH>us to become a nation, only need a slight aep^pf^ to 
onable tfaem to throw oflftiie yoke of Austria, now wiA- 
out money or allies, and this support England will aSoni 
ker. 

The grandeur of the King of the Netherlands will ostly 
bè transients HdHand long ago was a^ source çiAot&û^ 
ness to England ^ she will no longer be ao when her 
great citiea become a part of the Cfociftdera^ionf.wkh itt 
English garriflfm. 

the fury of the bfettofs. Mr. Percival hi the session which fi>ltoweA 
Ibfe ean^igti of Wagram, and towards the end of that aestion, to 
get* rid of the reproach that tlie Spanish war had already con. 
sumed a considerable quantity of liïen and money, Mthout prodà- 
«Hig any eflbct, iaid that in the aueceedii^ oampaisn they woidd 
give the French Chief so much to dq in the Nortn, that the house 
v>r once should he satisfied with the result. Mr. Percival was or^ed 
to explain himself if he had already tbrmed anew coalition u^ieh 
was to he as unfortaaate as the fveceding' ones. I have nothing 
more to say to the house, answered he with a mysterious air ; but 
ought not the enterprising geiiius and restless spirit of tlie -French 
rider tp natis^ you, that on the slightest pretext the North wiU be 
troubled ? Mr. Percival was assassinated at the commencement 6f 
tiie following session. 

The frosts have caused the destruction of the French Annv. tf 
this campaign has been the result of the insinuations aiid co^ditiotia 
formed by England, it must be confessed that it is to accident sflfd 
not to tjie wwe foresight of her ally that Russia is indebted for jofôty. 



BM a fCMftI, n0t «? cowter nor fitbing boat will ai|i}, 
enept ÎÉ be uodkr fh« Bnglirii iag or that^rf the eenfed- 
etatien. «All commnmeatiim by sea between differeat 
«Meg will be mterdictedy and will onljbe made witb 
tbe iiermÎBâoB of Englaad* She will proportion the 
eaperts ané imports not according to the wants of the 
OjMtsirmers, hmi according to the chances offered to her 
o«pidity; she wttl fix tiie {Nrice of alt provisions, and 
wmmmMke famine or plenty as she has done ia India, 
iriien she thought it neeessary for the establishment or 
«Erengthening of her power, to cause millions of inhab»> 
stants to parish with hunger in'those countries so magni- 
ficent, and, since tiie administration of Lord Clive, a^ 
infortanate. 

The grain ef Bàrbary, Sicily, the North, and that of 
France will be bought ap at high prices. When the 
eeartity is well established, a part of the grain will be 
gradually sold again so as to double the profits on the 
indue of the whole, ïMid then the rest will be burnt, as in 
IMland, not long since, they burnt the surplus of pep- 
per and cloves. 

Let it not be thought, I again repeat, that I am here 
speaking merely from conjecture. I say what I have 
heard in England, from men who had in that country 
the reputation of statesmen, and profound observers i at 
a time when the events of 1814 could not have entered 
into their calculations ; bat at a time when the full tide 
of prosperity was granted to France, to which her happy 
destiny had until then called her\; it was precisely at 
this time of great prosperity, that they pretended to 
foresee the possibility of a mighty convulsion, a convul- 
éïon whicltwas distant but which they considered inevi» 
tid»le. 

As for the rest, the projects of England over Europe 
are already half accomplished, thanks to the fehe poUcy 
22» 
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of all tlie cabinets wIm^ blindly pcedpitate ^%mêébrt» 
iato the alliance^ that is, under the control of J^gUnd^ 

Has not one of our own cities for several years beett 
falling imperceptibly under English influence? has it not 
abandQoed tlie greatest part of its commercial advantar 
ges; which if continued must end in the total ruin of her 
ancient] nliabitants ? A considerable number of Eof^h 
houseâ bave established themselvea at Bourdeaux ;. they 
receive all the mercliandize of their country in coioniid 
provisions, or manufactured articles, destined to carry 
destruction to our manufactures. They make on those 
commodities considerable profits, which enable them to 
raise the price of our wines and brandy in the market, if 
they think it necessary to destroy the competition. 

These wines and brandies, our grain and some other 
articles, are shipped by these houses, and by the fevr 
Frenchmen who make their voyages in English vessels 
in preference to oar own, because these Tessels, which 
came loaded, and for which the return cargoes are alL. 
prepared, can be freighted at a better rate than French 
vessels, which are not sure of finding a return freight^ 
and of not beiflg obliged to return in ballast. It ia thua 
that our commerce is dying in the hands of natives, and 
our navigation perishing at Bourdeaux. 

I state the evil ; the means of discouraging the estab- 
lishment of English houses in France, are in the power 
of the legislature. Pass a law whose provisions shall 
nearly resemble those of the navigation act in England^ 
and, notwithstanding our misfortunes, our situation and 
our territorial wealth will make ua what we o^ght to be» 

It is not with English merchants who establish tbeni*- 
aelves in a foreign country as it is with those 4>f ot^r 
nationSé An Italian, German or Spaniard establiahea 
himself in France, and being naturalized, his family be* 
come French, and after two generations they kniow no 
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^tv ^gin. An EnglUli merchant establishes a com- 
moreial hou«e in a foreign country, makes a fortune 
there, anif when he arrives at a certain age, he carries 
\mck the fortune to his native land. A son or nephew 
soeceeds him, and thej do the same for ten generations. 
Woe to the country ! woe to the city \ which permits 
Bngtish mercantile houses to be introduced into it. The 
commercial ruin and impoverishment of that country will 
d ways be the price of the hospitality shewn them. 



CHAP. Ln. 

Designs of England upon the Mediterranean-^TruB fUXkf 
fives which induced her to obtain possesion of Malta. 

JDEsiDES'the necessity of forming a colony to protect 
the Hanseatic free cities of tlie Mediterranean and Adri- 
atic seas, besides the necessity of securing to herself 
idose the commerce of that part of the world as well as 
of every other ; England, in obtaining Malta, has also 
entertained the infernal project of preventing in that 
quarter the cultivation of provisions which she destines to 
be planted elsewherei The friend of humanity, (for »he 
assumes this pompous title,) she is unwilling that the- 
Greeki who have long bowed beneath the Turitish rod, 
that that classical ground which has given birth to so 
nany illustrious men, whose names are not mentioned 
without respect, and which recals so many ennobling re- 
collections $ she is unwilling that Greece should be d^ 
livered from the abject state into which it has fallen. 

She does not wish Egypt to behold the ancient fertili- 
ty of the banks pf the Nile restored, her population in- 
creased, and especially that tiiis unhappy people should 
be freed from the tortures of the Mamelukes. Sordid 



SMTCânlUe cakwhiti^iif» t« whkh «tery tbing ift iHil(r«Q^ 

%àhf thk Ouf •Of of tiie werU^ (fer thm àg» n she aàyhi». 

humWf^Kce opp«««d to tbeftG€»m{»li«lHa«Qtof adfi«il, 

whoM besttficial CQRi««qtt«BceB to the faiiippîaess of the: 

Imamm rftee. Mid the «BJojniiaDt of the great Emrc^f^m 

tumiljj wottM peffhe^ be kiçakuIaUe. 

There is n» dottM thatEgypitr if there were a dema&â 

fiir it» wpiiU produce in abeadaBee ftugv^^H^fiee» mdigi^ 

cotton, fcc. that her poputatiea, deKvered from the cruele- 

I7 and caprice of the Mamelukes, and subjected to whole- 

■ome laws, would in a few jears furnish all sorts of pro* 

tisioQs at extremely low prices. It was certaii^ly a verj 

wise and phihnthropic concepdoa of the first navigator, 

who after having gone over that fine country, suggested 

the idea, and it is a great misfortune to mankind that 

we have tried it without success, since our enemy has 

lK)t bad the generosity to resume the plan.* The reason 

why it has not been done is, that Egypt being in the 

neighbourhood of the different powers of Europe, witk 

whom it would be almost impossible to prevent all com^ 

munication, would not have permitted England to pre* 

serve the exclusive monopoly of her comraodittes, as sb* 

earn do in India» where she oee day promises herself that 

Wk otbei: ressels than her' own will resort. The fear of 

leêiiig a «horter and ea»er road agiki opened team 

Egypt to India by means of the Red Sea and the Persiaa 

Gulf, and that we might not pen^^trate there by ^ia road» 

was only the pretext, which induced tbem to follow us 

into Egypt. 

, One of my friends, formerly cem«uii»diiig the islandaef 

Zante and Cephalonia, has assured me Oat.tbe inhabit 

* It k a certain hci, and iokw easify b« jvoved^ that Midrel* 
Ian» consul general of the republic in £;g7p1^ in consequence of i| 
great number of memoirs which he had sent, all relating to an at- 
«emt upta Bg}l>t, befeet M. Talkyvand became mimi^tré obtaiiw 
fà leave of absence that tit might return to France. It was ni^, 
it could not be for any other purpose than to give information In 
support of hia memoits^ 



tant» of thoie idand» imd ef roany olbèn in tii« Arcbii- 
pekig^ «fier they were delivered up to France) had b»- 
fDB to plaat toffee, whioh ^cceeded to a charaiy tat 
that it wad tiie first care of the Bnglîeh^ swce they oe»- 
cttpied tfiose ieles^ toseiàM» the coffee, destroy the etfttoit) 
and permit no other cukivatioh than that of licpioriee^ 
whoste prbftts are so inconsiderable that they do not en- 
able the proprietor to procure even the nocemaries of 
life. It belongs to the powers bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, it belongs to that poVi^er whose vast projects are 
tending to the opening of the Dardanelles, to take yader 
their imJnediate protection a people whose religion if 
simlar to their own $ it belon|8 to the Emperor of Riis^ 
sia, I say^ to finish an andertakitig which wo have only 
kaowB how to delineate^ 



CHAP, Lin, 

Jbesigns^ of England upon the Antille^^Iniia destined la 
furnish the Ptoductions of those Islands, 

JThb Antilles iniisi never rise agun, they must be d#-> 
ttroyed. England has anathenatcBèd thoai^ and that 
^jiowf^r is BOW sttAeieiitly s tr m g to carry such a design 
firto execation. It is twrn the rich and extensive coan- 
trtes of Hindostan, a region capable of producing in the 
greatest abundance all the articles <^ luxury, whose 
liants and seeds the Europeans have sought after in Asia 
lo' tarry them to the Antilles^ it is from Hindostan 
that Europe will in a few years obtain the sugars and 
^oQee necessary foir their consumption at a cheaper rate 
than the Antilles can afford them at. India can furnish 
them at almost as low a price as the most common vege- 
taibles of our gardens, because the price of manual labour 
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it trifling, absolotely nothing compared with that of Eir- 
rope, and the Antilles ; especially where the planter 
must cover the expense of the land, of the bnildings for 
working, the price of the slaves purchased, and the 
chances of sickness and mortality, which do not enter 
into the calculation of the planter who employs free 
Irnnds^ in a eouiitf^ where tiie first cost of the land" and 
buildings is almost niolhin « 

The time b not itff distant wiien dûs new order ^f 
things will be established. We are soon to see com- 
merce take a new direction, which will only permit Eit^ 
rope to receive the productions of India, thrtfogh En- 
glish hands, and by the way of England $ it is she who 
will fix their value, price «ftrsAaportation, and the mon- 
opoly *t pleasure. Thei« is only need of ^e necessary 
time for the culture in India, as the English have plan- 
ned it, to be consolidated smd in fall operation; Then 
the Antilles will be destroyed. 

Thé black population of the Antilles, in the infernal 
designs of Ei^land^ has already a destination from whkà 
the world will not escape. Allied to England, and re^*" 
cdving from her provisions, vessels, and ammunition^ 
this b}aek population. who are not destitute of bravety, 
who are already trained to arms, who h&tt work, and 
only submit to it by constraint, this black population will 
form a chain of pirates, who will infest all the waters of 
America, and on all sides incessantly oppose the pros- 
lerity of that continent. It is thus England meditatea 
and has resolved to be revenged upon the American 
Umon, that revolted daughter, against whom she hn»- 
sworn implacable hatred. 
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CHAP. MV. 

Wretched Condition of India, now become the. Source of 
Wealth to England. 

iS£su>E$ the wealth which die English must derive from 
cultivating the soil in India, thej hare for several years 
obtained an immense qnantttj of gold from that coun* 
try, and in this thej have/ormally contradicted those 
writer», who, until the beginning of this century, had 
declared» that not receiving any merchandize in exchange 
for her commodities, and payment being only made in gold, 
wbieh did not return, India would finally swallow up all 
the gold of Europe. This observation' which was cor- 
rect before England acquired dominion over the terri* 
tory and inhabitants of India, has now ceased to be so. 

The English company, in whose name the sovereignty 
Is exercised, levy considerable imposts which are paid in 
igold^ All in Iheir employ, botli civil and military, from 
the governor and directors of the company down to the 
lowest English corporal, make horrible exactions from 
Ae Indians, which they receive in gold, and this gold 
sow flows back to them, to Europe^ and to ali their fac- 
tories* 

Thé meanest English clerk who is permitted to open 
ft petty shop to retail salt, after a few years, returns 
covered with gold, and in allusion to ^is wealth, is styl* 
ed by the English people a J^aboiK* 

^ Every thing is extortion and monopoly in India. The 
Indians cannot purchase or sell any thing, or trade with 

• There was in my neighbourhood at BishopV Waltham, a jus- 
^ce of the peace» a Mr. Goodlad» whose immense fortune was 
made in India by a salt shop : it was in speaking^ of this tortune 
which they envied» that some Englishmen made me acquainted 
' with every species of eatortioa to wttick tke poor Indian» are suV 
«eçted. 



e&oh other* The produce of their soil is depoiiteé in 
the English worehoases, aad whatever thej are to coa- 
«vme or use, whether as eataUee or articles for niMut*- 
facture, ai« dealt oat to them* Tlie same warehouses 
take their work again, and pay them the price of it. As 
the pripe of the purchase, the second sale, and the Isbour 
lure detenmned by the eonqueror, and as that conquecor 
is not in the habk éC^ being generous, the wretched Ia« 
dians, since they passed into the hands ef the English, 
by reason of their extreme misery, '^are gradually ap« 
proaching to a most dreadful depopulation, which is the 
wish of their tyrants, who ^when they have thought it ne- 
cessary to accelerate this iiepopuljaiticci, seeing that fir» 
and sword did not sufficiently answer their expectationa, 
have fiaishod by exposing them to i ail the horrors of 
famine* 

Gold is now the most substantial revenue, and the 
most certain wealth wkdch England derives from India. 
Commerce, the directors of the company have observed 
to the House ofCommims, no longer offers any advautago 
tç ho compared with it ; and they are rtghi» 

America, the Levant, almost all the coasts of the Mod- 
iterran€tan can famish for the manufactures of Europe 
mw% cotton than is required for their consumption; and 
the articles manufactured from that cotton, much more 
^various than &ese of India, at present excel them in 
beauty. The miuslina, finer and handsomer, aEe,it isaaid» 
X^ss doraUe, and do not p|:^serve their whiteness so loi^ 
after washing, but they cost pnly half as much, and their 
moderate price entirely prevents any competition foom 
jtt^itofli^dia. 

Cashmire ^wls, pearls and the diamonds of Golcgijida^ 
are the only things which Europe do^ not fiirnish^unlesa 
it be the first article, whose texture and quality have 
been imitated so perfectly l^ our Fredchjoami&ctories^ 



thai connoisseurs can ^caircdj discover tKe difference. 
The art of mirisint the -borders of Cashinire shawls is. the 
dèvlf thiog we waat, and until we have found it out^.tbose 
of India will be preferred ; but this article of a shortliv^ 
fashion is t»f little importance. 

Cloves, fii^ planted at Cayenne by M. Poivre» for* 
mer Intendant of the Isle of France, have multiplied 
there as well as at Martinique, where tiiey have been ear- 
ned, and even now there is no need of those of Ii^dia. It 
is the same with cinnamon, which has succeeded perfectly 
in Martinique. There can be no doubt that tiiese two 
trees would succeed very well on the shores of th« Med- 
iterranean. The pepper of Java, notwithstanding all the 
pains which the Dutch have taken to prevent its.being 
transplanted, succeeds ^equally well, it is said, in the 
Antilles. Thus then it is true, as the Directors of tiie 
company observed^ that India has no longer any thing 
to oft*er to the commerce of Europe, which caii teajpt ad- 
venturers to. undertake the voyage. 

And it is precisely becausethe Directors see that the 
former profits on India merchandize cannot be again re- 
alized, Û)at they wish to obtain them from productions of 
anèther description, by transplanting thither sugar, cof- 
fee, and indigo, that, by the profit on these productions, 
the Indians may continue to pay the enormous tributes 
which have been imposed upon them ; otherwise it would 
soon be with their wretched subjects in that part of the 
world as it was with tiie Egyptians and Greeks under 
the Turkish dominion, weighed down under the yoke ^f 
their tyrants, and discouraged by vexations of all kinds, 
to tear from them even their last pagoda, or their last 
grain of gold-dnst. Once entirely drained, the Indians 
would refuse to u^e the least industry, since it would 
have no other olgect than to gratify the insatiable cupid- 
ity of their masters. 
23 



diipecwed or -drÉwto wruj bf Aem $ M m qm^iuII 
mftrtthne vmr» (tinee no paWer m E«rape has «iioIrA 
MTj as the Bfigfitb) be dedareé, aski bitahéd Id a shavt 
tiffle 5 let a native king of BoUttd be raiaed by. tbat seUa 
nathm to their ancient thret»^ now half bnit op again $ 
in fine» let Sweden, m^d on for the purpose of reoon- 
qnering Fiatiind j let I>ehmark9 restrained by jiie«speo* 
tation bf indemnity, become ^e allies of Bagdad» wsâ 
Russia, harassed by all these events which will bttrsi upon 
her at once, will again change the seat of govemaient to 
Mtoscow $ England in that case will agam have the ^«7 ^ 
of being called the Iterator of Europe, the foittiéer i»f 
'frté fAAëB^ wrested fi^oai the tyranny of kings. 

Venice, not forgetful of past honours, and Itajy^.ds* 
allions to become a nation, only need a slight «apport ta 
enable diem to throw oflftâie yoke of Austria, now wiA** 
out money or allies, and this support England will affina 
lier. 

The grandeur of the King of the Netherlands wiU only 
be transients HdHand long ago was a source of ^imeasi'- 
ness to England $ she will no longer be. ao when her 
g^eat cities become a part of the eonftdtrationi.with aa 
Sngli^ garrison. 

the fury of the bfettors. Mr. Percival hi the session which fi>lIoweél 
- the eampâtgn of Wagràm» tnd towards tibie end of tlwt temioii, to 
get' rid of the reproach that the Spanish war had already con* 
sumed a considerable quantity of men and money, tvîthouï prodû- 
«mg «ny effect, iald that in the sooceedii^ OMnpaiffn th«y voidd 
vive the french Chief so much to dq in the North, that the house 
fôr once should he satisfied with the result, fdr. t*ercival was ur^ed 
to explain himself if he had afa*eaây formed a new coalition which 
was to be as unfortunate as the preceding ones. I have nothing 
more to say to the house, answered he with a mysf eHous air ; btlt 
ought not the enterprising geiiius and restless spirit of the^Prencâv 
ruler to «atis^ you, that on the slightest pretext the North wiU be 
troubled ? Mr. Percival was assassinated at the commencement 6f 
the following session. 

The frosts have caused the destraetion of the French Army. If 
this campaign has been the result of the insinuations wid coxAitiona 
fbnn«d by England, it must be confessed that it is to accident lAd 
not to fliè wise foresight of her ally that Hussia is indebted forjàfifty. 



liM^a Te88«i,iMi «jcoaster nor fishing boat will aftil, 
«loept \k be uoAer the Boglisii flsg or that^rf' the cenfeé- 
fvatien. «All comimimeatiiiMi by sea l>etween diiferest 
«Mes will' be interdicted^ and wHi only be made with 
the fterinisman ef Eagland. She will proportioa the 
eiperts aii4 impoKs not accoFdiag to the wants of the 
eonsomerS) bet aceording to the chances offered to her 
cvpidiéy'; she will fix liie jNÎce of all provisions^ and 
eoimiaiiA famine or plenty as she has done i& India, 
vhen she thought it necessary for the establishment or 
eÉrenglh^i^ of her power, to cause ndllions of inhab»' 
xtants to perish with hanger iu'those countries so magni- 
ficent, and, since the administration of Lord Clive, i^ 
nnfortnnate. 

The grain ef Bàrbary, Sicily, tiie North, and that of 
France will be bought np at high prices. When the 
ecartity is well established, a part of the grain will be 
gradually sold again so as to double the profits on the 
vriue of thé whole, and. then the rest will be burnt, as in 
Holland, not long since, they burnt the surplus of pep- 
per and clovee. 

Let it not be thought, I again repeat, that I am here 
speaking merely from conjecture. I say what I have 
heard in England, from men who had in that country 
the reputation of statesmen, and profound observers | at 
a time when the events of 1814 could not have entered 
into their calculations ; hut at a time when the full tide 
of prosperity was granted to France, to which her happy 
destiny had until then called her\; it was precisely at 
this time of great prosperity, that they pretended to 
foresee the possibility of a mighty convulsion, a convul- 
sion whicif was distant but which they considered inevi» 
table. 

As for Die rest, the projects of England over Europe 
are already half accomplished, thanks te the fUse poUcy 
22» 
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of all the eaUnets wh» Uuidly predpitete themtel^te 
iDto the alliance, that ig, under the coutrol of ^gkuidi^ 

Has not oae of our own cities for several years beea 
failing imperceptibly uiMler English influence ? has it not 
abandoned the greatest part of its commercial, advaikta* 
gesj which if continued must end in the total ruin of her 
ancientinhabitants P A considerable oumber of En|^h 
houses have established themselvea at Bou^rdeaux ;. they 
receive all the merchandize of their country in colonial 
provisions, or manufactured articles, destined to enrrj 
destruction to our manufactures. They make on those 
commodities considerable profits, which enable them to 
Kaise the price of our wines and brandy in the market) if 
they think it necessary to destroy the competition. 

These wines and brandies, our grain and some other 
Articles, are shipped by these houses, and by the few 
Frenchmen who make their voyages ia English vessels 
in preference to our own, because these vessels, which 
came loaded, and for which the return cargoes are aE. 
prepared, can be freighted at a better rate than Frenck. 
vessels, which are not sure of finding a return frei^f^ 
and of not beifljg obliged to return in ballast. It is thus 
^that our commerce is dying in the hands of natives, and 
our navigation perishing at Bourdeaux. 

I. state the evil ; the means of discouraging the estab- 
lishment of English houses in France, are in the power 
of the legislature. Pass a law whose provisions shall 
nearly resemble those of the navigation act in £ngland> 
and, notwithstanding our misfortunes, our situation and 
our territorial wealth will make us what we oyght to be* 

It is not with English merchants who establish theio** 
selves in a foreign country as it is with those 4>f ether 
nations. An Italian, German or Spaniard estaldisbe» 
himself in France, and being naturalized, his family be* 
come French, and after two generations they hniow ao 



Other «NTigiii. An En^lsh merchant estaMishes a com- 
nercial hou«e in a foreign countrj, makes a fortune 
tkere, anif when he arrivés at a certain age, he carries 
back the fortune to his native land. A son or nephew 
succeeds him, and thej do the same for ten generations* 
Woe to the country ! woe to the city ! which permits 
English mercantile houses to be introduced into it. The 
commercial I'uin and impoverishment of that country wilt 
4 ways be the price of the hospitality riie wn them. 



CHAP. Ln. 

Designs of England upon the Mediterranecmr^TruA IRtM» 
tives which induced her to obtain possession of Malta. 

SssiDES-the necessity of forming a colony to protect 
the Hanseatic free cities of the Mediterranean and Adri- 
atic seas» besides the necessity of securing to herself 
rione the commerce of that part of the world as well as 
of every other $ England, in obtaining Malta, has a)so 
entertained the infernal project of preventing ici that 
qoarter the cultivation of provisions which she destines to 
be planted elsewhere* The friend of humanity, (for»he 
assumes this pompous title,) she is unwilling that the- 
Gred^s who have long bowed beneath the Turkish rod, 
that that classical ground which has given birth to so 
nany illustrious men, whose names are not mentioned 
without respect, and which recals so many ennobling re- 
collections $ she is unwilling that Greece should be d^ 
livered from the abject state into which it has fallen. 

She does not wish Egypt to behold the ancient fertili- 
ty ef the banks pf the Nile restored, her population in- 
creased, and especially that this unhappy people should 
be freed from the tortures of the Mamelukes. Sordid 
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trause^ beuig uaefiil to tiie EngUiby they ha?« thoi^t rt 
a duty to pn^ect it ; I mean that of tke rines of Ihe 
X^otiro» vhoae wines are known by the name. of Port 
Wines. Stilly in protecting die cultivation of these 
' tines, the English commercial genius has done it in suck 
a manner as to hold the Portuguese culfivation in a state 
of dependence» between misery and hope» so that all the 
profit are made by the Englidi merehants. 

English commssipners, established at.OpmtOy by vir* 
tue of a conyention or charter entered into abpot fifty 
yefirs ago, are to receive at a fixed price a certain quan- 
tity of wine^ which quantity appears to have exceeded 
what Portupd then produced, deducting for their own 
consumption. According to that convention the Por- 
tuguese are strictly forbidden to dii^Mse of a single pipe 
of wine to any other nation, or to ship in their- own 
more than the necesc^ary quantity, for the crow, during 
tke intended voyage. 

The vintage being liable to ^plenty or scarcity, the 
proprietors, to enable themselves in that case to fulfil 
exactly the baq^n which they considered advantageous^ 
bave planted vines, whose produce has finally far exceed* 
«d the quantity agreed upon. 

Hie first years the commissionecs charged themselves 
with the surplus at the same rate, not only that the old 
cultivators mi^t not be discouraged but that the neyr 
might be indliced to follow their example^ and finally^ 
when they found the produce was almost double the 
quantity agreed for, they iàen appealed to the agreement^ 
declaring that they should confine themselves in future 
to that quantity, and if they received the rest it should 
only be at a reduce piioe, without even permitting the 
Portngifêso^ if they did not agree to the price, to disposa 
of the quantity reni^ining in their hamls in any ottti^ 
manner than for in^rnal e^anmptiosv 



• The commissionecshad made considérable advances 
to the planters $ it therefore became necessary for them 
to cancel tlie bargain by paying tke^sttms advanced, or 
come to thé determination of pulling, np a part of the 
vines they had planted. The 6rst was impossible, for 
want of money* The Marquis De Pomballes, then min- 
ister, wished to adopt the second, but, a% it would total* 
ly ruin a large number of families, and throw oitt of em- 
ploy a part of the population. employed in tkfe sort oF 
cultivation, and whom it would have been difficult fa 
engage in any thing else, he was obliged to give up the 
idea. Since that time the wines of half the proprietors 
are annually marked to be taken, but in order to preserve 
as much as possible the appearance of justice in this 
vfork of iniquity, they do it alternately, so that the pro-* 
printer who delivers his wines to the commissioners one 
year, does not the next* 

• The wines of the latter are no less taken by the.cotn- 
missioner» than those <tf the former, but it is done later, 
and at a price which sometimes does net exceed one third 
of thai givea in pursuance of the convention,, which 
reduces the aggregate of the whole, far below the rate 
eriginally agreed upon. 

. By this management, the English, who alone, sell the 
Port wines at very high prices in every market, have 
•ttcceeded in holding the proprietors and. cultivators in 
such a state of absolute midepy, that except in the city 
of Oporto, the inhabitants on the banks of the Douro, a 
little more numerousthan in some other provinces, have 
never appeared to me to have even a comfortable sub- 
sistence. 

In» fine, I oi^t not to* omit mentioning tiiat even the 
stanree which are used in making the casks are brought 
by the Bng^iab, who, not content with the profit which 
til^ey make on the importatioii and sate ef these states^ 



cittte the catkft is be made en âc«eaat or the comnuK' 
•toilers, and sold «gun to the proprietors, bj dedvctiag 
frofe the anoaat of the wine whkh they are to recelTO 
from them, and at the price of these casks is fixed by 
the commissionors, Ae proprietors, in those years when 
their wines are not marked, are sometimes indebted after 
they are deUrered, for a bateneo of the price of the 
caÀs which hare been fmmtshed them» 

If Portagal had continued mistress of her own oom«^ 
morce, instead of throwing herself into the power of a 
peridîons ally, who has taken every tUng from her, and 
who, taking advantage d her misfiwinnes, has procared 
the cession of Madeira to apprqiriate the wines tohersei^ 
tteve IS no donbt she wonld not be reduced to the stale 
ef algection and poverty in which wo fiad her. I shonld 
add too, for Iruth's sake, that the Portnguese have appear- 
ed to me to be- a brave, industrious, paâent, mmI labour 
loviog people $ that they have only wanted a govern- 
ment which kept pace a little better with the improved 
state of the age, to developeoiil the excellent qualities of 
ftat nation $ and an^ ally less rapaeious than England^ 
to whom, moreover, ail the eioAightened Portuguese render 
«mple justice, and whom they hate not less cordially 
than every Frenchman should from this time forth.for» 
ever. 



CHAP. LVL 

EngUA Travellers. 

jThx Ene^ of all raiJis and conditions are great 
travelers» Joumies to them are even an important 
eliect of speculation. The lord. Hie lawyer, the phy-> 
siciaB^ ^ merchai^ the manu&cturer, and the rich 



farmer, travel, and the first profit they reap from it is 
generally from the sale of a printed account of ^hat 
they have seen, with which they never fail to gi^atify the 
public on their return to England. The «econd; 
advantage is the aicqaisition either in the senate, or in 
their profession, of a greater share of celeiifity, and con- 
sequently the more prompt and certain attainment of a 
fortune ; for in every situation tlie first object of an 
Engfishman-s pursuit is a fortune. In fine, one object 
which they never lose aig^t of in their travels is to draw 
forth firom the learned of various countries, (to wiimn 
they are always furnished with recommendations, and 
whom tiiey fake great care to flatter,) discoveries which 
they lay up that they may apply ^em Ui their own artcr. 
These discoveries are then commonly carried back to 
France, thinly disgtiised, and are received there as the 
productions of English genius, a method which even to 
this day has not a little contributed to the reputation of 
British manufactures. 

The more absurd stories, falsehoods, and calumnies 
against the countries travelled oven*, and the people visited; 
he relates in hisprinted travels, the more popular the autiior 
becomes. Thousands of Englishmen have passedthrougli 
France in every direction; have resided there whole 
years, have received daily invitations from the inhi^* 
itants of the places through which they have passed, have 
been intimate in some of the most respectable families, 
in which they have been able to observe enough to ena- 
ble them to do justice to the manneri, urbanity and ease 
of those families, and yet these same families are slan- 
dered by these men on their return to England. If 
they have not written their travelt themselves, they 
have had the dishonesty to read ^ and circulate, and 
support with their evidence the relations of their coan* 
trymen, in which it is seriously asserted, that alt ike 
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Vivneh woaiêB have bo Bort oif decency nor virtae ; wet 
in this couatry hiiebands and &tfaers publicly pres^ 
titute their wives and daughters to «trangers, who seme- 
times are obliged to turn from them with dieguet. They 
have the ioeolence to aseert that tiiedirtineM of French- 
men and their wives, in th«r dresSf as well as in every 
thing else, presents a hideous spectade, and to siich a 
degree that it is impossible to enter their houses or stt 
down at their tables, without being repaised as much by 
the insipid smell of the dishes and die filthiness of the 
masters who oStr them» as by that of the servants wfa^ 
attend. They are seen positively, to declare^ that the 
conversation of persons who pretend to ben^ll educated», 
and good company, is always fall of gross or imkU^nte 
expressions, with which it is impossible for the chaste 
ears of an English woman not to be wounded, etc etc. 
a Frenchman in that country, indignant at Ae repe»- 
tition of so much absurdity and injustice, expostalatM 
with persons whom he or his family have loaded with 
assiduity .and kindness in France, amd if he aw^lains 
of their iliiberaiity, h& only receives a satirical «Miecv 
and their only anawer is that plunse, whidi d»oover» 
more policy than politeness ami candour » ^^ B sàrvêsfor 
John BuUf and increases his Iwefar hi» ceiwUrjr.^' , 

When the EngU$h are studied at home, we ase forced 
'to confess that if this slandering of every notion has a 
politico view, and is necessary to eonqjiel their people 
tf> love their own country exclusively, tiiey have boon 
coihpletely suocesrful $ and Europe, which in this reelect 
has secHmded the English with all her mig^t, ought to 
r^st fully satisfied. , 

In fact, the immense number of works Wi thia sort of 
genersjl calumniation of the continental nations, which 
are published in England, and eqieoially the frètent 
l-epetitiw^ their no^ist inyurious passages in the perU 
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odical publications, where erery Englishman who has 
not received an academical education goes through his 
course of mechanical, pht]os<)phical and political insthic* 
tion, finish by convincing the mass of the nation, who 
pat confidence in these calumnies, that England is the 
most favoured by nature of any country on the gtdbe ^ 
Aat her people are the greatest, the .noblest, the most 
generous, and assuredly the bravest in the world ; that 
the productions refused them by their soil, so far from 
being a cause of r^ret, since their commerce supplies 
tàem in abundance, are a source of misery and a curse 
t» the unhealthy climate which produces them; that 
the temperature of England is the only good one, the 
<ml^ one which gives btrtJi to vigorous and healthy men, 
^vhile every where dse the species is languid ^ feeble, de- 
fective in. every vespeet, «ad addicted to all sorts of 
vices* This dbsurd predilection would nevertheless be 
excusable, if it did not become the source of prejudices, 
dan^i'ous to die fbreigner whom misfortune or curiosity 
cast» upon the shores of tiiat modern Tauris, as it keeps 
Ibe people in a state of perpetual hostility to him. It is 
carmé so far that a Frenchman who is even introduced 
into the fnost respectable circles is often wearied atid in- 
sulted with questions which no leas expose their igno- 
rance than their iwipdliteness, and this on thé most im- 
portant as well as on the most trilling subjects. 

For instance, OB theappearance of a melon, the shape- 
lesS'prodiiet of a hot-house, whose flavour is as insoppor* 
taUa as its smdii, they wiH éeriously ask you if melons 
grow in France ^ and i^n, if you ever ate any beef 
before you came to England. Sour grapes gathered 
from a vine arëour, which exposure to the south aYid arti- 
ficial heat have not been aUe to ripen, put the whole 
company in an e&tacy, and invaf iably lead to the hnper- 
tinent ç^uestion, <<Hav8 you any grapes in France f^ 
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The limit» of a diaptcr, however extenme they may 
be, would ODly contain a very compact outline of all the 
silly things of this description^ which a Frenchman must 
evety day submit to hear about his country, nonsense, 
which he would in vain attempt to refute, for it often hap- 
pens that those who relate the most ridiculous of these 
stories in his presence, are as well or better acquainted 
with France than he is himaelf. But the ^ It is néces- 
mrif j&r John Bull^^ is the supreme law from which an 
Englishman cannot swerve without becoming a bad dti- . 
xen. 



CHAP. Lvn. 

Highways-^^Public Coaches-^Posts — Inns. 

England is completely intersected with hi^iways in 
every direction; none are paved, and all are covei-ed witli 
gravel and kept in good order, to which the facility with 
which the English can transport their heavy articles by 
water contributes not a little. The want of paving bong 
supplied by a thick layer of bruised flint stbnes completes 
the work ; for the pavement by reason of the shocks and 
continual jolting which it causes, injures the wagons 
and the merchandize, and stuns and splits the hoofs of 
the horses. The streets of the lar^ cities only are 
paved. 

The actî^^ity of commerce requiring great facility of 
communication, there is no country where public coaches 
are so uumei^us, so neat, and more especially so con- 
venient. After travelling in England, one is ashamed of 
the public çpaches of France, and never enters them 
.without repugnancCf being struck with the danger 
against which the Freach government have Qeverat- 
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t^m^ed to secure the traTdlers. In England, the trav- 
eller is a man, in France he is onlj merchandize. At 
Xiondon the citizen travels convenieutij, and the bag^- 
gage is carried separatel j. At Paris the citizen is subcMr- 
ilinate to the cargo of the diligence^ as the coach is called^ 
»nd must risk, without a rourmur» all the perils to which 
the avidity of the managers of the post exposes him, by 
overloading both in weight and bulk that shapeless madï, 
&e commercial charette, (a sort of cart with only twb 
wheeU,) into which the managers compel him to enter. 

Every day, at each hour in the twenty-four, there 
depart from London for every extremity of thekingdom5 
in all directions, two hundred publié coaches, without "^ 
including in this number those in the precincts whicli do 
not go beyond the little towns and villages surrounding 
it for the distance of eighteen mile^^ The same number 
of coaches arrive at the common centre, the capital, in 
the same space of time» 

The right of keeping public coaches is not sold nor 
hired out, nor does it belong to any private company. It 
is any one's right. A tax is laid upon each coach, accor- 
ding to the number of seats it contains, its size, the 
number of hori^es^ which are to be attached to it, and the 
distance it is to run. Tliis leaves every speculator at 
liberty to establish as many coaches as he pleases by |)ay- 
ing the tax into the treasury. The public certainly de- 
rive great advantage from such a disposition, by the 
multiplication of coaches, their neatness, solidity, activi- 
ty in service, and by the moderate fare. The competi- 
tion between the contractors has also this advantage, the 
public will choose the best, it becomes profitable, and the 
treasury gains by it. This is good management, for it is 
with public coaches as with restorators, theatres, and 
"newspsq^ers, the bad are ruined and the good enriched. 
The state always collects its iàXy and the more activity 
'24 
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•fiftvy ivhtt»: tii0 «âjBMji^aÛTèiii^acos as at homeland he 
retttius with the same facility he went. An Englishinaa 
aeTfHr iaJiea those ridievloiia yrecavtion» toi which the 
BBenck tiwcK^ aulyact» bipoielf, and which inak^ it 
iHiear.aa thengb he wer» flaiog t^ make the t«ur of the 
world. 

' The borse posta are not tbio privilege of. one iadi^id: 
nal'i tiie relay is.tiot plaeed at an. established distance, 
Byery imikeeper who keep# ml^^ige ho^se, becomes a^ post- 
naster, by paying MnuidJt^ £w tlie l)ce|)ce» which is 
eakiilattd according to the nninbeF of horses5,and coach- 
^aJM* fceep s » and bo thus briiiga his jim into npticje. Thç 
«ilea are exactly miaidM^4 withmilestpnea» and the ex- 
penses of the post are paid acc^rdu^to the number Qf 
mUo» tranelled. Corses apd/Chaiaes^e found at eveiy 
^mif or rather at every innj the chaises are. general IjC 
em^éêf having three s^û, and without a fore part. Two 
or tiiree. horses conducted by a postillion are attached, to 
tiMPi. l%e tiai^Uic; expei||vea of a single person 
SflMiwb^naarJ^jdouUe what they arein. France ;.but t(ç 
two «r three p^rsonSj th^ are reduced, and are even 
less tiian hajf as hi^^ as in France^ because the price 
raMiM.the sapen Three persons may have two horses 
and pay no more than one pfu-son. A diligence with 
fiui: seatsvonly pays f^c foiur ho^jiesjr althopd^ you may 
pbice two servants at the side)» of Uie driver, aud a tliird 
behind oa a^s^t suspended between , the spripgs. 

In, aoy country of E^rop^f these coaches^ l^rsep, ^i]4 
iia^e^^ w^ld not disgrace the iftables i^ coaf h houses 
of ^miMl; wealthy ^ they are driven with rapidity, 
and the ears ace not grate4 as on tbe^ contipeat by t|ie 
CMi$t^t snapping of the pestiUioa's whip, ifho is filthily 
•laAy'and. ^ho^is conuaufdly harassiug s/i^rry horseg 

tanhtoi: vitt^Mf OS.: ,< . . 
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Withoot possessing tKe rithtiess ' and beauty of Ue 
hotels of the great cities in Germany, and of the hotel- wf 
Dessain at Calais, the inns are imieh in(^re neat^and in- 
finitely better kept than the finest inifs in Fitece.» Thê^ 
service within doors is pterfoniied by servants* of botii 
sexes I all are decently clothed, and have the appearance 
and manners of lackeys, and femmes'de chanûnre of great 
families. 

The farnitnpa of the bed chambers is j^ain, bat very 
neat ; every where there is a carpet under f#»t. Thatt 
of the dining halls, which serves at the same ^niB for 
drawing rooms or parlours, is always perfectly neat* 
The dishes, the glasses, the table Hnen, do not present 
that uncouth appearance which is observed in French 
inns ; the linen though white is unboiled ; napkins of 
fine texture and dazzling whiteness $ mahogany tablet 
§f the finest polish $ and plate, in small quantities, but 
possessing the same polish it had when it came from the 
Imnds of the siheremith. The Bngtish generally e»- 
deavopr to preserve that efeanliness which it obsel-ved 
}ti every house'; thiey never uselessly or caa^Iessiy dirt 
the rocmt in which they reside, and they ai-e îb> ill re- 
spects far superior to us in every ^ing wkiob cooccn» 
.iJie subjects of this chapter. 

The great roads are not (mty kept in xvder, «Miek in 
the same manner as M. Turgot, whose services due 
French have never sufficiently appreciated, caused ours 
to be kept after the suppression of the eorvee^ but even 
the smallest bye roads are not kept with l^s care ; eaA 
proprietor, and each farmer repairing at his own expensfe 
before his own property, because he perceives, that al- 
Ijiough he repairs for the use of his neighbofur^ th«t 
neighbour in turn repairs for him, and thé^ both gain tMt^ 
tlian they expend by preventing their horsep freim b^ajg 

* Work or service which a tenant or vassal owed his landlord: 



-AÉigaèAyftildciiRifli «veil maimed by Ae bad roads, and 
in 4lm ssviiif of barnètSy 'which is lee» liable to iajarj. 
. To obtain these rqpaire the government has no other 
«eane Aaa feiwtasion^ and the good example set bj ex- 
tatisive prepiWtofa* Ménagera who are wise and iatel- 
ligent» withpttt hauteur, who know how to accommodate 
tkemsdve» to those under their management, to con- 
vince them that it is for t(ieir own interest, and not solely 
4» the ivtflrest of government ; or rather to perftoade 
them that these two interests are one and inseparably 
<soiiB«ctod, will eflsct that sort of desiraMe improvement; 



CHAK Lvni. 

Vegetation — AgrvcuUtire. 

It is snffioieni to pass thik>iigh only a small part of fing- 
ted to prdduceaeenfessiontkatit would -be difficult 
to flÉé any wtiere else a mot« brisk vegetation^in the 
month of May ^ t&^ where does the verdure continue sç 
fine for so long a time» Nothing can be compared to tiie 
IteSNity of a bowling-groen \ the grass being cut, ofèqual 
height, and of a deep green, presents to tile eye during the 
ttine sttcceedii^ months, the appearance of a carpet per- 
Ibttly smoo^ ; iwr meadows enamelled with flowers, 
are iis regard to these bowling greens what green serge 
Is to a handsome Tnricey carpets Bat if that bosstsd 
terdors is so vf^ry beautiful, where is the ^cottniry that: 
wowld wish to procure it at the same price P^ 

A ^y constantly lowering, and foggy, aAé not a eue 
day in the fine sea^o» j it is tree they, seldom have tfiose 
storms of rain, which root up and bear away wi^ them 
the hopes of tdie (hrroer, and seldom during winter do 
tiiey have those piercing colds which are esp'grieiicedin 
a4r» 



much more 8oatli«ni regions ^ but koiri-froiti iiskîcb ifd 
mt every 'month sb (be year, sometimes the four setsons 
in one Buramer, eternal fi^ m&r^ or less deooe, a ge&lBral 
and constant humtdit j in thé stemphere^ ond fise dr»- 
zling rains dnrisgihe whole yearyase^tfae-Gaasea of the 
' English Terdure. 

What also is the conseqaenee ? No .flairtever an- 
Hves at maturitj, except ^getablesof the root specie^ 
potatoes, carrots^ tiumips afid radishes, llie otfher vego* 
tables are eaten green ^ the j would «rt on ûm stalk rather 
than keep until they hecacse what we call drjvegeftahlsA» 
The French-beans (haricot) are eaten green and in tibs 
pod, and this vegetable vcrdy arrives to that state o 
maturity which allows of its being eatmi in the seed* 
Green peas are eaten when three quarters ripe ; if eatea 
sooner, they are of a bad quality $ if they were served 
up as we serve up our green peas, they would be destlr 
iute of taste or flavour* If left kmger in the fieid,.the 
stalk is retted by the ratn, the seed tamsbhuîk, and ae* 
Quires a disagreeable ' taste. It is the same with the lùy- 
pin, the lenti}, and the hovse-bean, (fixe^) 

Meadow grass is eut green $ graiBS are<gathe9ed gpeen^f 
there are no gilded harvests, every thing dries up after 
being Cut. No plant or grain -arrives to perfection, no^ 
withstanding the finest a]^>earances oif vegetation» !%• 
species must be annually renewed, and seeds cètatned 
from the continent, if they wish tù prevent their tjegene* 
ating. Wheat itself would not escape this, did not-.the 
formées procure seed f^em the Baltic Sweden furai^hes 
•seed for turnips, IRussia seed -for hemp, France for faajs, 
luzerne^ti^oil, beans, peas, &c. Holland and the Neth- 
- erlands furnish all the other kiteh^i plants; 
^' 8allads, of whatever kind, are not capable of comii^ 
to a head and wlûtening. All are lank and green ; they 
produee the ^tem whieh is to bear the s^sd^ at m earljr 
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ékff but tiiey rMudm barren. They CHily make uae of 
the small sallads, that kind which is gathered by dur 
gardeners early in the spring when they wish to c^ar the 
beds destined for transplanting. 

Ripe fruit gathered in an, English garden i» never seen 
on the table of its proprietor. The hot houses only pro* 
dace a few frnita without smell or taste. CaraeciôU oh- 
atrved that he ^had never fatmd in Engkmd an^ other 
ripB fruit (àan baked ap^es^- and. added thatthemoM 
af Mtpla was watmer.ihan the eun of London, This 
pieasanlry was carried too far, but it is true to a certain 
degree. Fruit in general) and vegetables especially^ have 
nearly the same taste as those of our gardens in the tî* 
cintfy of great cities, whose vegetation is forced by ma<* 
nure and the watering pot; they have no taste; even the 
/ecfite of potatoes is less abundant than in France, The. 
Engti^ poitatoe famishes less of that extractive, nourish- 
ing and glutinous aubsitance proper for making starch» 
which our chymists compare to animal jelly ^ and which 
they have discovered to be of the same nature. 

These are the faults of climate $ let us see how jndusr 
try has tried to remedy them. Agriculture is carried to 
a degree of perfection wluch is not equalled by any coun^ 
try in Europe ; it has created a class designated by the 
appel latioa of ^nJtlenysn formerly who seem to ha.ve 
nothing in common with the farmers of other countries^ 
as they approach much nearer to the rich manufacture^ 
and merchant of the city than to the countryman. 

The implements of husbandry, ploughs, carts, and 
sawing machines are much better taken care of, and 
more, convenient $ they are finished when they come 
from the hands of the workman? and are painted, as also 
,arè their screws and nuts. These articles are dearer 
tlum elsewhercy but their price is compensated by their 
durability and convenience» and by being better fitted 



fur ikmr dettiMtim» ihey do nort work in lem time, uM' 
jField A greater profit 

TMr ttiUoi and bom are firml j boUt, «id ke|p4 do«a« 
er than they are in Fraaco. The wheels aad the har- 
lieM oft' the horses have Oone of that nigi^lj and miaer- 
-àMe apfearaace whidi our rural implenieiita present; aH 
the traceswre small ehaina linked close) wd held up hj 
^de strapft^of leather in the form t>f a bask baiid. Tte 
horse is not loaded with a collar wUdi weamoff his vatMbi 
«r hinds hhn, and lacerates his breast. The EngUsh coU 
lars have the agreeable and iightformof those of oar 
chaise horses ; being in halves and boekled^ they doAOt 
iMder ihe horse tfoeasy, nor midce hka aoquifo the 
habit of resistnig^ if his head and ears have too much 
ieni^lity. 

The horses of the farmers are not iiirforior in beanty 
to coach horses, and they éiïllét from them only in all hav<- 
ittg manes. Almost all the farmers possess sttdliooo» 
and the good appearance of these ànîmalsy enables them 
to sell their eolts at a price proportioned to their repn« 
Ibtion. 

Etogland fermerly raised more grain than at present 
the considerable advance in the price of« maaaal labour 
not allowing her to aflbrd the grain- raised on, her own 
^oil at so low a rate as that which she seeks for seed, and 
Widch she imports to meet her own consvmption. {%e 
has changed the nature of her culture, and allhoqgh the 
population has increased one third in England rince tiie 
revolution of l^âô, they do not now raise one half the 
grain which was produced at Ihat time. 

The constant humidity of the atmosphere makes a 
)[ w rpettt a l meadow of the whole country, even of the hille. 
A great part of die tirtbh lands have been converted uiti 
pasture grounds ; the daily produce of butter and cheese, 
and wool, the sale of leathers, and of meat finr ^ 
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sîaiîghtef house, have etiriched the fenwers, «nd enabled 
the people to consume mare meat and' live in a more 
substantial manner. The cultivation of meadows when 
they are made and inclosed is now preferred. The only 
trouble thej require h thrimtog some manure upon 
tiiem ^very year, and the conducting into tkcm or draw- 
ing off the irrigations. Besides this, they require but 
few hands, and most of these hire themsdves out at 
Working time. The produce is sore, and the profits 
uniform i the expense of digging is less by two thirds 
than that of a large com farm ; in fine, this sort of cuU 
ture bardly requires any buildings. 

There are neither wolves nor wild beasts in England. 
Pleasure horses are kept in stables ; in general, disorder* 
ed animals only are kept in the barns. Working horsee 
atfd sheep are put into a close pasttfre, as are ail ot^ier 
kinds of cattle. They stay there the whole year, n^ht 
and day, and have no need of any guard. Very str(mg 
hedges, for thé most part of hazel^do not leave any ea* 
trance; the trimmings of these hedges serve to make 
hurdles for folding the cattle ; the enclosures are verj 
conrtracted, and distributed in such a manner that only 
à small portion of the roead6wis consumed, and the gnuas 
of thé rest preserved. 

Mere sheds serve for shelter against tke sierms of 
heavy rains of winter. If tiie «now i« very deep, they 
throw hay and turnips into the sfaeda to nonriri) the o^t-> 
tie during the winter season* 

- The hay is never stowed into the barns ; it is heaped in. 
cocks in some corner of the pasture, and there covered 
with the coarsest part of it. It is preserved in this man- 
ner one or two years in succession, and dries less than 
when in bundles. The French custom of bundlmgit id a 
bad one ; it collects more dust, suffers more waste, and 
h more expensive. When it is to be eateiH the Englirii. 
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ftrmer coii it at the liaj-cqck iato flqu»r<)|p|Mk » Ulge 
knife, and 1 hare i^ever seen the horae discovo^ any dia^ 
like at eati(% this h«j. The Englith method U «ndoubtr 
•dij preferable to oars* , « 

The governmeot, to prêtent the cultiyatioa of grain 
from ceasing entirely» haa stqi^ped f<¥rward to assiat tba 
fiurmer» bj laying cqiuiderable datiea on Importations for 
consumption, that the farmer, as they say may be able ta 
bear the competitioii, and bç amply femunerated for his 
expenses, pay his taxes, and the rent of his farm, mal^^ 
improvemeiits in cnltivatioo,a9d keep every thing.com* 
fortable ari^nd him* 

This reason ia only half the trntb., If government 
did not coa^ to the assistance of the.&rmer^ so t|iat c^»- 
mii^t always be :kfipt at a high prise, and bread never 
less than six sous a pound, England voold soon cease 
t(i produce asinglagfraiu- What would then become of 
tlie people,, if there was a naiion suffi^siei^tly pow.erful to 
blockade ^em,and cut them off froni all çoquaunicatian^ 
with the cQntinent^ What would become of them uqw„ 
(could that happy time be presented to Europe?) if the 
world, what it \m not yçt. had th^ courage to do^ wai| 
to be shivt afi^inst £;n2|iand4 oivïli^nd .ag^i^^ tbenrorld ? 

On each farm a small quantity of, gcain land is culti- 
vated, and it may belaid tha^ this cultiire has ino other 
ol^ect than to provide for the.cattlje. The arable lan4a 
are divided a^ in France^ into three parts,} one is 
sowed with wheat, the oth^^.thp year fQlis^wjmgy with 
oats or barley, s^nd ^e th.ijrd h covered witb.t^rAipst 
clover or trefoil. Turmp8.cat ii^ slices, and JXiijfj&i wi^ 
bay, are, thrown into the pastures^, and when the turnip 
field is despoiled of a great part of its crop, the ground 
is turned up to uncover the rest, and the slieep are turn- 
ad into it, and finish eating them, ^rnishing manure at 
the same timo to that land which^knows no repose.. 
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Id general^ agricnlture is much better understood ia 
England than In France ; the prc^rietor or farmer glories 
more in Culfivating well) than in cultivating a great ex- 
^ tent of land. The quantity of malittre, the manner* of 
tstng it, aàd the choice of sûèh as is suitable to the nature 
^ df the soil, are the result* of citestant attention and 
long experience 5 eTcry thing there is subordinate to 
climate and practical knowledge. 

The greater part of the landlords let out their lands ; 
almost all the leases are for a lon^ term. The tenants 
do not hesitate to make experiments, advances, and con- 
siderable disbursements; thej have time to profit by 
ihem,'and to reap the benefit themselves. 

If oar fanners made a better use of their lands, if they 
improved them during the year they are suffered to re- 
pose, they would have a greater number, and they would 
rear more and better cattle, and the sale of them would 
afford them frreat profits. This increase of cattlftrwpuld 
furnish mfere nourishment for man, mt^rewf/mré ^^the 
earth, and the latter would become more fertile.'* Since 
fte révolution our lands have undergone considerable 
improvement 5 cultivation h^as been benefited by the con- 
stant residence of the proprietors, and it is probable that 
tirith time, the light afforded, by oiir nÉgricultural socie- 
ties^ ancf the encouragements oflfered by government, oar 
lands will continue to improve. 

' One of the principal encouragements, one of the bedt 
ei^amples which could be given by the great proprietors 
who do not cultivate themselves, would be the extension 
éf the lèasiHi fdf a longer term. 
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CHAP. LIX. 

CONCLUSION. 

Brief Sketch of Sngland-^Character of the Frmu^ 
drawn by Dr. GoUsmith. 

. Jl Ji£in»ul«r situs^tion of England^ and its position at 
the Dorthwest of Europe^ make it sulyeet to frequent 
fe^9 thick mists» and to almost incessant drizzling rains, 
which ^[^uerallj render a residence there gloomy, and 
give to its infa^itante a melancholj cast, and a reflecting 
maimer ytbich fit tiiem more than any other people to 
feel the impulse of the great passions, and incline tliem to 
the Commission of great crij^ies. 

The colds of winter are longer, but they are much less 
intense tlian in certain provinces in France, whose sit- 
uation i^ mucb more southerly than that of. England. 
The rains and mists somehow shorten the. duration of 

. the cold $ the verdure thei*e is finer and more durable 
than in any other country^ owing to the fresh and moist 
condition of the soil, but no vegetable nor fruit arrives at 

vXpi^Hrity; trees (rf* a lai^ kind, suph as the oak> elm, 
and asl), grow finely there, when they are not too muph 
loaded with a sort of t^ick lichen which covers them allj 
and by its nioisture facilitates their growth In^a wonderful 
H^anner. The wood of these trees when employed in 
ship building, is not so durable as that of our for^st$, the 
growth of a drier soil. 

The civil and criminal legislation is an old building of 
a fantastick and incoherent form, but whose crevices 
and gaps, which menace it with ruin, Are masked, and 
supported by works of a tolerably correct order^ which 



Imi» led iMe mho mwed it only «t a dktenoe to^ oon- 
aider it «i^ a handsome ^iSce* Wiie ioatttation» hare 
been introduced in times ef necedsity to repair or anvé- 
liorate what WM defective $ bttttheold edifice remains, 
•lad one moment of dnager would be sifficieat to orumUe 
it entirely ; and it would be more difficult for tbem te 
relMiild tbao it haa beea .lor us, beowae our "hMif^ wi» 
more firmly established. 

It is the same with the fondamental dr eonetitational 
laws $ there is not in England» aa there is in America» a 
a^matitetion» praperly ae adkd» akhoagh- 1 have «yaelf 
aeveral timet auKle nee of the expreaaioa i>f 2%e SngHA 
Ccn$tiiuH0$i. 'Hie Magna Gharta» a few atatatea or aoa- 
«usions forced at différent tknèa from lèeir weak kingi^ 
and the bill of righta, form Hie ceaatitation whteh has 
beoa TioMad in -theae te<3tor daya f« sag kriag a màvtw^ 
that already its. oieat eafteatiàJ fiarts are aimaift aftiaè4 
Such* for ipsèaace, i»-the -royal jirorogattre,' of wUeh 
the shadow only is \efiio iheKiogby thetwobauata» 
who cause it to ba eireffviâfd ander their contMd by Ibe 
miniater^f who in thdr tant fnafer 4hia way^ betaoae 
Ihey are saia af being apfiroved^wbalevar they aadertahéi 
tfnçe they alwaya act wilb the caaaeat of the leadera 
of the two parties in PaiiKaaient, and are ma kmgè^ 
oblÎ0Mi to ba^re i^eoarae toihose pariiamentary conteata 

'whkfa were inevitable wheo the King goreraed, and 
they execiiited eten bis canaiitatianal w^U.'. 
. Bach also is the pcaotke oi qaarteriag lioldierB in 
barracks, introduced by Mr. Pitt although severely prohi- 
bited by the bill ^ righta» itt'lrhich4hia is amisidarod as 

' oae of the tnoat infaUiUe meana of aimiog at absolate 
despotismi by sepaiafing the army from- thebody af the 
nation* . 

The taatom af inlroduoing Ibreiga armiès' was ao 
"Strictly forbidden by the same bilt^ that William HI. was 
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driiged to tené hmi^t th< Dtiteli'<f«opg nAo Itftd- «IsWfli^ 
him in expelling the Stnartt, and in seciirîng'thêltt>ert^ 
of Engiftnd. 

Such, iA fine, is the pmctice «f renM^îng iht nrilitk) 
intr^ttced ufidertliept^««taiifititryat thecl<iâeoft)fê ' 
fast war, not only by mnreking them fj*om i»ne t^mty 
into another, but -even 'iiito4heTlH*oeiUbgé#inâîndt^ 
crtminatelj. 

Their morale are isHich «ore eeprvrod^fltanlhave 
aaM w eould say, and it hm appeared to ««e, iirhen I have 
^^Nti to'cômpate Afem^ysèlf ipi4th whatth^lmiiitlMitè 
èeen^when Addiaon wirole, who even iientoniplâiiftfA 
loudly of Ihehr laxity, that ihe demoralisiLed eondMon 
into' wMeh alt elasaea have fallen, proceed» fe>m the too 
fteqttent intercourse between the setes before x'they 
hare beeà prepiured for 4t, aa with us, by long End agree- 
able ac^iUnntanc^, by thai ohiviAMHia apirit,'wh9dl w^thlia 
it alhtiaiea in some^moasnre aanciifiôi thatintèrcotirse, 
and miioaer aaeient Decollet^ion the contipled court of 
the Meéitii^ under the kat Valoii, hare not be^ar Me to 
efface* ' in Aiglandttié women' at the preaant day KÏNg 
leas retired in their hoaaes, and the men Mme leaa amongst 
mieh oâier, in tàvema aiid chiba. Tlio t^Ui of barbarity 
from ^kkh the tatter hare^not yet emerged, hife become 
by the habitual intereonrae betwecfn the se^ea, a slM^e- 
ksa bmtaltty ; urhîle tté boiidis of alavery toohaatily* 
loosened by the ftmalea, have produced thoae monatrons 
Diannara,' whidi inspire the ^Aserver with the' deepest 
diégnat " 

' All the great Crimea 1 have mentioned have been com- 
mttted in the abort apace of<abbut aix monttia, and aftti 
I hate heen fiir eno^^froni cidng alH>f them. The 
^ame account might be made up every she montiia^ tak- 
ittjg care -to observe that the number ai crimes is nearly 
douUod 'during the aix montiis of winter* 

The exterior of religion has less solemnity, but more 
collectedneas -and decency than in^urxhtirdiea $ a be» 



$^^ ivhMe mlycManmmarecQii&iiedidtheheanBg 
of a «eroion eoldl j read from tlie pulpit, to the r^citatioii 
of prayers, and to the aingiog, with tolerable iiianxionj, 
of kjmaa in the vulgar toug^ leaves leas room forân* 
i^teution than the oeremonj «ad chanting of the Latiu 
church» Unfbrtnoatolj. the phrase, Tfis peopU vmst aU 
ham a rMgUn^ which has- becone-a^tort of maxim, has 
ae prevailed, that each man thinks himself obliged to 
hold up the mad^ for his neighbour, although a complete 
atheist, himself* I^ave attended in several diapels in 
Ih^.priaonSy at tbprtim^of* the Assises, and waein the 
«lidst of thot moat abandoned of both sexes that na- 
Uipe ^ottld} prodin^ ; almost aU the audience were 
wretches, ifuilty pf the wost ati:fkcioua crimes, and jet I 
should bufie thfw^t n^jself amongst en assembly of 
saints. Such is the Bngli^ character f no ether nation 
could attain to jihat horriblo degv«e of hy^rMiy* 

. "Kbe dress of the men is as I bave«said,^nerally more 
decent and* that ol the. feinales moj^ agre^^iUe^o the 
egre» • A strict 4>haervai|ce of the^ Sabbath, (drunkeenese 
exeepted) gîveir to the hAouring^lasa an air of neatness 
A\4iieh ours have net» 

The love of wealth is the ruling pas8i<m of the English, 
and to acquire it all mathods are lawful in their view* 
It is this Loife of wealth which haa-always dictajfced their 

* treaties, and formed their alliances, to themirfortune of 
those nations who have had the weakaeis toJiavere* 
course to such allies, or submit^to their mediation. 

The debt of government is immiense, but the wealth of 
the naticm is in 4he same proportion* ^ They 4iavein their 
hands ^e^d at their- disposai the .credit, cmnmerce, ei)d 
foQtuneaof ali others ^ end so loni^^s the\y aj« eW? P^ 
QipotiiMie. to promote divisions as they have always done 

. between the. continental nations, they will make bead 
against every.thing» and wiU j^bsorb^and finally piyr the 
whole. The^ wards teeettft,. j^o^periiy and gramkur^ 
fwi\\ be no lo^ge^ appllcable,except to England or her 



heffj 8iibfeetf • Alt the great eenmélviâl plkces^ alt 
Ae marttimie cities» where it will ile pomble tointroduee 
a fishing Bttack, mil ba^'.oaNT BngKih fcc(orie8,'ifkt^ 
which the English onlj wilt tmpert, er from wfeieh Ûtéf 
alone will be able to expert artieles of tahiey/of wMol» 
thej will obtaia the maiiepoly. Her |M>ptrhiBeB imw 
employed in the faetories, in her armj one iMiTy, and 4ft 
her merchant serrioe» wiii no longer be caHed ape» te 
manufactare, thej will no mwe be threatrned witk wont 
of eom, tiiej wfll become strotig aad heiithjr>a»the)r 
ph^kiam aay. The continent wiM fhrmaii «bem wiA 
workmen, prortded tiie prodaee of indnelr j, of whatefor 
kbd it maj be^ if it nmat paaa ifito> other handa^ geeih 
ihnmgh those «f Ae miatreas «f -the world, mho wtU acÉ 
the price of bnjÎBf and selKagt aa^ she will ha.T« done, 
that of iaiportad raw matowilsy whieh eaimotbe vasM*é 
on the &oii where they ar» manafasturodn 

Let not oar French levky and our carelessness abbut 
the great intereata of onr ooantry lead no ta beKof a that 
tiifs is any >e »aggwatî on< Inqaire of wise men, ikt ttrnt 
friends -of oiit* beloved Franeer the tnhiMtaat»>of *e«r 
maritime towns, and it will be ascertained) that Hm^ 
English system of universal dominion'ts already in ope- 
ration amongst «s. Since the last treaty, not a single^ 
French vessel lias pat to sea wtihoot havingbeen idaited,. 
although in time of peace, by English ships^ and not one 
of those vessela has been aUe ta export freely from oar 
ports any thing bat mttrre productions, such as wkies^ 
te*andy, oil and grain. 

When oar greatest writers, Vokaire, Montesq^iietty- 
HdTetius, Biderot, Raynal, lic« exhansted themselm 
in praising the nobl^iesa, dignity and hospitality of the 
Bfigltsh nation $ when our poets and novel wrtteradid 
IKit cease to extol the beaaty of their woment* ^mI ^^' 
virtue» which bad in some measure become proverbial ; at 
that time of flattery^ or raittier of English entimsiasm, so^ 
general in France^ Goldsmith wrote in his Citizen of th^ 
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tile principles^ or rather tht sentHiienta «xpiosieé ia it 
ftf etteettteehÂsm of the Engitth youth, wtA becftiise it i» 
•swtly «f a piece with every tbing which has^ beea writlfft 
in Eaglauii on Fmiioc and the Frencb people during the 
laol/ceotiiry. > Such qootfttifona are in sone- maaner na- 
tioaal' dedôrationsy aiathaiittc papers^ which do not ea^- 
pose a writer to the r^oack of ezaggeratioii op pai^ 
tiality. 

The bad te^e aad the kijnsliee which Mch a frag- 
ment' dieoovera» have not app«»red to m^saffleieiït rea- 
aoBHi for witl^ioidmg it firw» the atlo&ttfiri^ew tÂmèsL of- 
oheervatt<tt# it is an fingliiiiiMa who speaks, and it is 
Imii the «éatiments of that fin^MHoan, and of afl tfietr- 
teKvieDere^ wfa» have never ieiled to^ write in the mmA 
etf aifi, âmt -all thehr countrymen are acevetomed to ^ 
preeiate and judge of uBr 

<« ThefiffÉlr1M!tioiilil<pec«dlfiiit)Mk tf»rifle»^wieets ilpoit 
cmteritig tiiat kingdom, ie'an odd sort of âtliping vtvactty 
itt every eye^ not eaeeptiog ev%» tile children % th)» peo^ 
pie, it seems, have got into their head», that ^ey have 
«ere wit than others, and se^ stare iii- order to look 
swart* 

^ i fenew-not h«w it hvppeM, hat tliepeappears asick* 
)y delicacy in the face8J)f their finest women. This may 
have introdiioed the use of paint, and paint produ-^ 
ces wrinkhs, so that a fine lady shall look like a hag, at 
itwenty-threei But ae in some measure they never ap- 
pear yeung, so it may be equalJy assorted that they ac- 
taiaiiy think themselves never old ; a gentle mis» shall 
prcfpare feir new icouqifeste at sixty, shsli hobble a riga- 
doon when she can scarcely walk without a crutch, and 
affect the girl, play with har fan and her eyes, and talk. 
Off sentiments, bleei^rrg hearts, and expiring for love, 
whça. actually dying witb. old age. Like a departing 
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ybUosopher, she attemptg io vakt hw bst mémtmSM 
Ibe most biilliMit of h«r life.* 

<* Their civUitj to strangers is wbftt they are cMeij 
^ttd of, tod to confess fincereij, their itcggâis are die 
yerjF politest beggars ) ever knew $ in other plaf<es a 
traveller is addressed with a piteous wbiiM^ o^.afstiyidj 
solemnity $ but a French begg^ shall ask jour- cliarity 
with a very genteel bow,' and thank you for it with a 
sinile and shrug* 

f< Another instaiioe of this people'siiceedjjig I i^^iinot 
&igel« An Kng^shonao would not spesk his, nsAiife 
lai4;»age' in a company of foeeigners where he m^wt» 
that none understood him ^a travelling Hottes^tot hiifu^ 
wpuld be sUent, if acquainted only with tbelang^agoof 
his Conakry ^ but a Frenchman shall talk to^you wh^th^r 
yon understand bis language, or^ not^ never ^tronbling his 
head wh^her you have learned French, ^1 hje keefp 
up the conversation^ fixes, his eyes thll in yciur &ce, and- 
asks a thousand quei^ons which he/antwe|s^hiinS44f^or 
want of a«ftoro satisfac^tory.reply. 

<^ But their civility to stniagers.is. not half so^ great. as 
dieir a4n^irstton.of themselves* Everj thing that beloi^c» 
to them Aiui their. i\at)ofL is great ; j3»Si?)ificent. b^.op4 
expression J quite romantic ! every ^^den is ^pafadise» 

* L«çly Mo»Ugas^.^he8e letters bitveha4 in fii^gUnd^ much 
rq^utation as those of . Madame de Sevig-né. in France, and 
which really afford macb more interest, as they contain a rela- 
tion, of her tra3Fe|s» wroibe» about ferkf yeararbfebre Ciqidfiimti» 
th^ Qur females wc^e insuppNortahle on account of t^eir sluttish- 
ness, and the disgrace of their sex on account of Uieîr bad mor- 
als'; thattlieii' heads iHaeled wkd pondered, and their faees oot«> 
ered with patches end plasters of xom^e^ present tlie â^j^eiurançe 
of Berry sheep, or of a perpetual masquerade. 

Lady Montague, it is true^ had to rerenge her^lf foî" thé 
pieasaîitry a Uttle. too severe, ei^ea if it bad be«R tr^,-ofi^neof 
our countrymen who had resided at the same time with her at 
Constantinople, and who maintained that her ladyship's descrîjV- 
tion of the lemgUo» on^ht to ise ao much tke'niAreesact» «aoe 
after submitting tq all the ceremoeie» of ihtroduption hy the 
eunuchs, thé Grand Seigneur, had granted her all the honours 
of it, and \m pardon Ibr having 4&red^to repote«Mi âleésitte 
cushioB witb In» Highness» without being a Aauri*. 



-tvéff hovri a pa)»ce, and every womaii aii^aiigél. Thej 
«hut their ^jes close, throw theii* mooibfl wide open^ and 
<tj out in a rapture 5 Sacre ! what' beauty ! O ciel ! 
what taste ! Mort de ma vie ! what grandeur î was evet 
«ny people lUte 'mirselves! we are the nation of men, 
and aH the rest no better than ^ two legged barbarians. 

*H fancy the French wouid make the best coàks in the 
world, if they i[»hly had meat; bnt, as it is, they can 
dress you out five défièrent dishes from a nettle top, 
•even frbm a dock leaf, and twice as many from a frog's 
haunches^ These eat prettily enough when one is a 
littte used to them^ are easy of digesrtion, «ad eeldom 
overload the stomach with crudities. They seldom dine 
wiâiout seven hot dishes; it is true, indeed,' with all 
this magnificence, they seldom spread a cloA before the 
guest ; but in that 1 cannot be angry with them, since 
those who h%ve got no linen upon their backs, may very 
well be excused for wanting it upon ^eir tables. 

^ Rveu'i^^on itself loses its'soiemntfy among them-. 
Uponlhek roads, at about every five miles distance, you 
see an image of the Virgin Ifory, stressed up in grim 
head cloths, painted cheeks and an old red petticoat; 
before her a lamp is often seen buming, at vrhid^, with 
^e satM^s permisaion, I have firequently lighted my 
pipe. Instead of the virgin, you are sometimes presented 
with a crucifix, at other tiroes with a wooden saviour, 
fitted out in comj^eie' garniture, with sponge, spear, nail% 
pincers, hammer, bees-wax and a vinegar-bottle. Some 
of these images, I have been told, caoie down froniheav- 
en I if to, ^^y have in heaven but bungling workmen. 
. ^^ In paaging through their towns, you frequently see 
the men sitting at the doors, knitting stockings^ while 
làe care of cuUivating tiie ground and pruning the vines 
fidUs to the women, ^hie is perhaps ibe reason why 
Hke fair sex are granted some peculiar privileges in this 
country, particularly, when they can get horses, of ridiqg 

^^itbout a saddle." 
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AecoiAng to thk paragriph» one wmd pethEpB W 
fed to believe that in Ei^laiid tbe men are only occupied 
in maidy employaient», and yet one of the greatest re* 
preaches of theîr^ writers is, that their mtile pe|nilatm 
becomes every day"* more enervated «b tccoant ^ the 
prodigioas 4iumber of men employed in Ûmr manufac- 
tures, in works which should only be perfermedby women. 

It is but a short time since any females «faH^d to riww 
themselves in the shops of London. The foreigner with<- 
out surprise aad even disgust could not see large hoys» 
who would figure muofa better behind a plough* or in a 
company of grenadiers than in a milliner's shop, «mt>U« 
hig ribbons, crimpling f^nxes, and handlist h#te of Howl- 
ers. In France, before the revolution, the Misses Beftin 
and Reginanld, the Mesdames Beauiard, éjc. were the 
most celebrated of our Parisian millitters. Their 
hfU^nda had no concern in the bosineis^ except m 
making wholesale parchases, and in keepfng the ac* 
count boofcs* It is to introdace the £ogKsh fashion, 
that the fomous Monsieur Leroy, Rue de Richelieu,. has 
^3ened atmltineHs shop ; bat it is well known -how they 
speak in our circles of that oracle of good taste who 
belongs to neither sei. 

The astonishment and insipid pleasantries of Sterne on 
the easy politeness of tire i^male I^s perfmnef,.and 
the pretended courtesy of her husband, who kopt himself 
in aie back part of the siiop, prove two things $ firsts 
that it is not customary for females to keep shops of 
perfumery in London, while in Paris aad tfaroughoHt 
France these shops are only kept by them ; and second» 
ly, that people as polite as tlie Paris Shopkeepers are 
rarely met with in England. 

Besides, it must be confessed that many shops in 
France in which formerly women only were seen, -are 
now kept by men f and for this disgusting innovatioa 
we are indebted to our fatal Anglomania. -. 



